














| ROLLER BEARING SPINDLES 


wit FULL- FLOATING FOOTSTEP BEARING 
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— Bars BEARING of high-grade bearing steel, which fate Vf e 
: | carries the radial load. The roller bearing is of 4+ 
oversize capacity, is hardened and ground, and 
: all wearing surfaces are lapped to insure accu- : 
: racy and long life. Dar : 





FULL-FLOATING FOOTSTEP BEARING 
which carries the thrust or package load. The 
distinctive patented full-floating feature keeps 
earing under spring tension, controls later- 











al mo mpens vibration. Under this 


arrangement, un aap: kages tend to center 
themselves and the spindle ate,u 


at high speeds. 
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METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


OAZZ, 


of - HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 


HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES + FUEL O11 PUMPS 
AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


S< rnern Repre senfotive Byrd Miller Woodside Bida Greenville 
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CLEAN WORKING DRIES TO GLASS 


EASY TO APPLY Will not tick 
100% COLD No special equipment. merirecachae need «ay CLEAR FILM 


WATER SOLUBLE No curing. equipment. Insures brilliant colors. 
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EFFICIENT BINDER AND STORAGE PRESERVES COLORS 


Reduces fly and Will not develop dis- Will not dull them or than older types 
shedding. coloration or odor. accelerate fading. of binders. 
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AHCOBOND S was developed to fill the Its water solubility and stability make for 
need for a stable, water soluble resin binder, greatest ease in handling; yet it gives maxi- 
free from organic solvent, for use with |= mum binding action and adds flexibility and 
starches, gums, fillers and softeners in warp toughness to starch finishes; 


sizing, back filling and similar operations. Bulletin 121 on request. 
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December 1942 to February 1946 


The Osceark Goes Again 


‘to’ 
Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills, Seneca, S. C. 








Once More We have the Pleasure of Congratulating 


Mr. Gary and Mr. O'’Shields for 
Such an Outstanding Job of Loomfixing 








DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale, Massachusetts 
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OU can improve the quality of your yarn— 
2 gas more of it faster—by lubricating spin- 
dies with Texaco Spindura Oils. Operators every- 
where find that Spindura greatly increases efh- 


Texaco Spindura Oils provide extremely effec- 
tive spindle lubrication. They resist oxidation, 
thickening, atomization—help eliminate spindle 
vibration, hunting and lagging, assure fewer 
ends down. They permit higher spindle speeds, 


more uniform tension and twist, firmer and 


ee 





TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT STARRING JAMES MELTON WITH HIS GUEST, ED 


heavier packages. 

Texaco Spindura Oils are always uniform in 
quality and meet the lubrication requirements 
of all spindle manufacturers. For better results, 
use them in your mill. 

For Texaco Products and Lubrication Engi- 
neering Service, call the nearest of the more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing plants in the 
48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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HERE'S more in a box of 
Victor Travelers than just 
metal formed and tempered to 
your needs. 

True, you get more skillful 
design, more carefully selected 
metals, more precisely controlled 
heat-treatment, a more lustrous, 
glass-smooth finish. But most im- 
portant, you get more of what you 
actually want when you order 
travelers—more trouble-free spin- 


ning or twisting. 





ho... 





By reducing end breakage, by 
running longer between changes, 
by permitting higher spindle 
speeds, Victor Travelers keep your 
frames producing—more top-qual- 
ity yarn per frame per day. 

That's why mill-men throughout 
the industry — who know the im- 
portance of the right traveler — 
have chosen Victor Travelers for 
over 8,000,000 spindles of spinning 
and twisting — ample proof that 
Victors pay off in performance. 


More 
_Trouble-free Spinning 
per Package 


A Victor Service Engineer will 
help you choose the Victor Trav- 
eler that will deliver the most 
trouble-free spinning per box on 
your frames. Write, wire, or phone 


for prompt service. 





VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 














PROVIDENCE, R. I. .... 20 Mathewson St..... Tel. Dexter 0737 : 
GARB rceean, ee Ge 173 W. Framiiin Awe. . ios 3 Tel. 247 
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buys Natrium, W. Va. Plant 


The chlorine-caustic soda plant at 
Natrium, W. Va., has just been added to 
Columbia’s facilities. 

Built and operated by Columbia for the 
Defense Plant Corporation, the Natrium 
Plant bids to be a major factor in serving 
peacetime industry just as it was in pro 


ducing gigantic quantities of chlorine and 


COLUMBI 


COLUMBIA ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 


CHICAGO « BOSTON « ST. LOUIS + PITTSBURGH - 
* CHARLOTTE «+ SAN FRANCISCO 


caustic soda for critical war industries. 

This important plant, added to the 
facilities at Barberton, Ohio, and Corpus 
Christi*, Texas, is a step in Columbia’s 
expansion program planned to meet the 
demand of industry for these essential 
chemicals. 


*Southern Alkali Corporation (A Columbia Affiliate) 


iat HEMICALS 


ee ree taete iintes PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Hypochlorite) * Silene EF eerdiabed COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVI SION 
Calcium Silicate) * Calcium Chloride * FIFTH AVENUE at BELLEFIELD + PITTSBURGH 13, PA, 


Soda Briquettes * Caustic Ash * Phosflake 


* Calcene T (Precipitated Calcium Car- 
bonate) * Modified Sodas. PHILADELPHIA + MINNEAPOLIS 


NEW YORK «+ CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND 























THE NECESSARY 


Experteuce 


TO MAKE YARNS 
FOR FABRICS LIKE THESE 
IS YOURS WITHOUT EXPERIMENTING 


The growing interest and increasing accept- 
ance for yarns and fabrics made from synthetic 
fibres need not present any difficulties to the 
mill considering this new production for the 
first time. Most of the basic knowledge and 
experience necessary to blend, prepare, and 
spin any of these types of fibres in simple or 
complex combinations is available to you 
without any experimenting on your part. 

In the research and experimental labora- 
tories at Saco-Lowell the fundamentals of this 
work have been done for you. Our engineers 
are ready to offer you the help you may need 
in planning and developing the proper organ- 
ization for the efficient processing of these 
new fibres. 


SACO-LOWELL flexible equipment* 
FOR SYNTHETICS 






EE a 


* A few simple changes will convert 
this equipment to cotton processing. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Charlotte « Greenville ¢  Atlente 
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EVERY PHASE OF wn 
TEXTILE PROCESSING 









For a quarter of a century, outstanding textile 


on Hartex Products or send for a Hartex Spe- 


mills have standardized their wet processing 
operations with HARTEX chemicals. HARTEX 


research, keeping pace with the latest develop- 


cialist to go over processing problems with you. 


HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
ment, has met every changing requirement of 


















the textile industry. Always—all ways—Hart | HARTEX PRODUCTS 7 
eis . . Rayon Oils & Sizes Delustrants 
Products have done their job in rendering an Nylon Oils & Sizes halide dinents 
fici ‘ ee Kier Bleaching Oils Cationic Softeners ) 
efficient service to the textile industry. Finishing Oils Cotton Warp Dressings : 
: Synthetic Detergents Wetting-Out Agents | 
If you have a processing problem—let Hart Conditioning Agents Weighting Agents | 
; ; , Screoping Agents Mercerizing Penetrants | 
research give you the benefit of this long mill Sanforizing Oils 
‘si Splashproof Compounds 








experience. Write today for full information 


Send for free booklet, ““Mercer- 
izing and ALK AMERCE — The 
Ideal Dry Mercerizing Penetrant’’ 








Lased on research 
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MEDLEY 


REPAIR PARTS ASSURE 
CONTINUOUS OPERATION 











Write, wire or phone 
Medley for estimate: 
and quotations. They 
will gladly cooperate 
with you. 


. 





An idle machine is a costly piece of equipment and a definite liability to your 
plant. Medley repair parts will keep your drawing room machinery producing the 
maximum of superior sliver. 


Medley repair parts of the same high quality as Medley drawing are always in 
stock and ready for immediate servicing. This helps to increase your profits and 
produce better yarns. 


Medley installations throughout the industry have given years of dependable 
service and Medley drawing in your mill will assure you continuous operation. 
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—toughest, lightweight hose ever designed for mill clean-up work! 


ow Goodyear’s big parade of new 
N improved postwar products brings 
you Texair Hose, specially designed 
by the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical 
Man — for long life and ease of han- 
dling in cotton mill service. 


In Texair Hose you get a lightweight, 
extremely flexible, non-kinking air car- 
rier of high strength and ruggedness. It 
is built throughout of oil-resistant syn- 
thetic rubber—will not soften or weaken 
from daily contact with oil on machines 
or in the air line. 


Cover is tough stock, highly resistant to 
cutting and built smooth for easy slid- 
ing and pulling around corners. It is 
armored with a reinforcing braided-ply 
of strong cabled yarn that provides ex- 
tra strength to withstand snaking and 
“tow-rope’ strains. Tests indicate it will 
last many times longer than hose previ- 
ously used for mill clean-up. 


Made in %%- and 14-inch diameter sizes, 
to handle pressures up to 125 pounds. 
If you want the finest hose ever built 
for mill use, and the most economical. 
order Texair Hose today from the 
G.T.M. or your Goodyear distributor— 
or write: Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio or 
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oODY 
: Gly _Specified TEXAIR a 
cotton mill clean-¥P service 


for 


EAR INDUST 





na 
brasion one 
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Smooth, 
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Reinforcing braided-ply oo 


cabled cotton yarn 


Non-porous, oil-resistant syn- 
thetic rubber 







FOR BELTING 

: - HOSE, mw 

uilt to the worla’, Po eee? GOO 
your ipnneet Gaca S highest quality standard 
Distributo, year Industria] Rubber | 







Phone 
Products 










THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Los Angeles 54, California. exair TM. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Compaay 
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A Superior Replacement 
for Sulfated Castor Oil 


IT §S AVAILABLE 


Textile Oil #522 represents a skillfully refined and 
deodorized dyeing and finishing oil in many ways 
superior to old-fashioned sulfated castor oil. Its non- 
tackiness permits its use not only for dyeing, but also 
for the finishing of cottons, rayons, mixtures, etc. 


No odor « No diseoloration -« No tackiness 


PENETRANTS « DYE ASSISTANTS 
SCOURING COMPOUNDS + WOOL AND WORSTED OILS 
SOFTENERS « FINISHES * SULFONATED OILS + TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 


E. F. DREW & CO., INC. 
Main Office: 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


80 FEDERAL STREET FACTORY & LABORATORIES 919 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
BOSTON 10, MASS. BOONTON, N. J. CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





| am interested in Textile Oil 522 
[-] Send complete information 
[-] Send sample for mill trial 
[_] Have technical representative call 
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e. F. DREW & CO., INC. 
BOONTON NEW JERSEY 


~ TESTED 
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STRONGER, 





MORE UNIFORM 





YARN 












. - . because this cork cof is extruded 


. ELOPED in Armstrong’s Lab- 
oratories, the exclusive extru- 
sion process shown above produces 
seamless cork cots. These seamless 
cots are uniform in density from in- 
side to outside, from end to end... 
and from cot to cot! Consequently, 
they compress evenly, maintain a 
true drafting surface, spin stronger, 
more uniform yarn. 

This seamless construction, plus 
their consistently high friction, ac- 
counts for the year-in, year-out 
superior performance of these cork 


BETTER RUNNING WORK 
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DIRECTION OF PRESSURE 
COMPRESSION APPLIED HERE 
y BAKING ZONE 
CENTER ROD PRESSURE 
RELEASED HERE 
OUTSIDE TUBE 


ire 
CROSS SECTION DRAWING OF 
ARMSTRONG'S EXTRUSION PROCESS 








cots. Their extra “grip” gives you 
better drafting, reduced end break- 
age, less slippage. Waste is carried 
well back onto the clearer boards, 
so that no eyebrowing occurs. And 
because these cots are extraordi- 
narily resilient, they “‘come back” 
quickly after passing top roll laps 
or hard ends. 

In addition, Armstrong’s Cork 
Cots are low in first cost. They have 
a long initial service life. And they 
can be rebuffed, made like new, 
three or four times. . . for a total of 


four to five full length service lives. 
Each rebuffing costs as little as one- 
half cent per roll. 

These advantages explain why 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots are now 
serving more spindles than any 
other roll covering. Test them on 
your own frames now. Ask your 
Armstrong representative for sam- 
ples, prices, and complete informa- 
tion. Or write today to Armstrong 
Cork Company, Textile Products 


Dept., 3606 Arch Street, @® 
SS 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





ARMSTRONG’S 


c< 


ACCOTEX 
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Tr E Tufferizing Process developed, patented and 
exclusively owned by Howard Bros., cuts and forms 
wires with a degree of accuracy and uniformity never 
before attained in the manufacture of card clothing. 

Tufferized Card Clothing is set in the famous Tuffer 
Foundation, also developed and patented by Howard 
Bros. The Tuffer Foundation is constructed of four plies 
of specially woven fabrics which are bonded together 
to form a foundation that is strong, yet pliable and flexible 
enough to promote the proper carding action of the wires. 

For more uniform carding, increased production, less 


waste, use Tufferized Card Clothing. 


TUFFER PRODUCTS 
Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos and Silk 
Cards @ Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets 
Top flats Recovered and extra sets loaned atall plants. Licker- 
ins and Garnet Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card 
Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant e Midgley Patented, and 
Howard's Special Hand Stripping Cards @ Inserted Eye & 
Regular Wire Heddles. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Pa., Blanco, Tex. Canadian Agents: Colwoo! Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2 
eeeeoeeoeeoeoeoeoeeeeseseeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeee2e2eee20e28e8ee0e8e0e8ee 
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S/V Fabrisec AA gives Maximum Water 
Repellency with Minimum Amounts Used 


@ Here’s the answer, if you’re looking 
for a highly concentrated water re- 
pellent for application to your fabrics 
with the one-bath method. 

S/V Fabrisec AA, gives you a maxi- 
mum degree of water repellency with 
minimum amounts used. You need 
less by volume for the yardage proc- 
essed. 


This free-flowing compound pene- 


trates quickly and uniformly into the 
fabric. It dries evenly and completely 
at reasonable temperatures and leaves 
no objectionable odors. It is easy to 
apply with equipment in general use. 
Treated fabrics remain unaffected by 
light, atmospheric temperatures and 
water. 

Get complete information from 
your Socony-Vacuum Representative. 


INVESTIGATE 


SOCONY-VACUU 


Products 


SOCORY-vacCuuM 
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PROCESS PRODUCTS 


Research and Service 








Better, Lower-Cost 
PROCESSING 
for ALL Textiles 


~ 


WOOLENS 
$/V Woolrex Oils 


Improve carding and spinning. 
Scour out easily. 
* 
WORSTEDS 
$/V Worstex Oils 


Lubricate stock uniformly, im- 
prove spinning. 
e 


WATER REPELLENTS 
$/V Fabrisecs 


Give inexpensive water re- 
pellency. 


24 
FINISHING 
$/V Finishing Oils 
Plasticize starch mixtures. 
* 
SANFORIZED PROCESS 
S/V Finishing Oils 


Insure quick, uniform re-wet- 
ting during sanforized processes. 


RAYON PROCESSING 
$/V Rayon Oils 


Lubricate, soften and deluster 


rayon fibers. 
* 


CORDAGE 
Special Oils, Waxes 


Provide waterproofing, lubri- 
cation and softening. 


* 


MILDEW PROOFING 
S/V Copper-Naphthenates 


Prevent fungus growth and 
increase fabric life. 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum 
Co..General Petroleum Corp.of Cal. 


Tune in ‘Information Please’’ 
Monday Evenings, 9:30 E.D.T.—NBC 



















































From Source Through Sulphonation 
...Cyanamid Controls the Quality 


Whether you use sulphonated oils in drum 
or carload lots it is important that they be 
consistently uniform and reliable from ship- 
ment to shipment, since even slight variations 
may affect the quality of your fabrics. Cyanamid 
assures reliability by carefully controlling the 
sources of raw materials and the methods of 
production. For example, our sources of sup- 
ply for sperm oil are among the finest, and 
each lot must meet specific standards before 
it is used. Moreover, Cyanamid’s sulphonat- 
ing processes are controlled with exacting 
precision through the use of advanced, large 
scale facilities in which quality is constantly 
checked and rechecked. Asa result, Cyanamid 
is prepared to meet both large and small 
demands with equal satisfaction. The use of 
the listed oils is backed by Cyanamid research 
plus the cooperation of its laboratory and 





field staffs. 
Olive Oil Rape Seed Oil Peanut Oil 
Tea Seed Oil Sperm Oil Corn Oil 
Cocoanut Oil Castor Oil Cottonseed Oil 
Babassvu Oil Red Oil Soya Bean Oil 
AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
are: 
Penetrants « Softeners «+ Finishes ¢ Sizing Compounds 
DECERESOL* OT Wetting Agents « PARAMUL** 115 Water 
Repellent and other specialties and Heavy Chemicals. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. ** Trade-mark 











A control laboratory at a Cyanamid plant manufacturing chem- 
a icals for the Textile Industry—an assurance of uniform, high 
quality products on which you can rely in your operations. 
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‘Right! And besides that emergency stop, give us 10 to 1 
speed range on the motor and hold speed close. The 
torque characteristic of our calender requires that the 
motor have high overload capacity at low speeds with- 
out overheating. And because of operating conditions, 
we want sparkless commutation too!” 





B-b-u-t-t... “No buts” said Mr. Rubber Mill Man, ‘“‘that’s 
exactly what we need. You see, we're experimenting 
with new materials on our rolls, and since we can't 
pre-determine best roll speeds for them, we must have 
a drive that'll give us complete range of speeds, and at 
the same time, complete protection for our workers”. 





An Automatic Speed Control incorporating both our m- 
set and “Regulex”’ exciter was designed to hold select 
speed within close limits, And, after a careful analysis 
of required load characteristics, we designed a 400 hp 
d-c motor of low inertia for quick stopping . . . and 
which also provided speed range from 25 to 250 rpm. 











CONFERENCE 
‘ROOM * 


“in A Nutshell, you and the control engineers must design 


a calender drive system that'll give us higher and lower 
calender speeds, closer speed regulation and sudden 
emergency stopping — all three!’ Well, we set up 
meetings between the control and motor designers to 
plan a coordinated design that would meet the needs. 


- 





Remember That 14” Stop? After the system went in, we 


stopped the rolls first at 18” . . . easy. Then at 14”... 
at 12”... at 9”! And we probably would have stopped 
‘em even shorter but for possible danger of too sudden 
stops to the calender gear system. And commutation? 
After 6 months, the operators say it’s perfect. 4 5948 








MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN, 





Moral: Every time Allis-Chalmers discovers new 
ways of solving special motor problems, like 
this one, it also learns how. to build better stand- 
ard motors for you! Watch for these new and 
better motors from A-C. ALLIs-CHALMERS, 
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CONES WITHOUT COBWEBS 
FROM MACHINES WITHOUT CAMS 








It’s the Rotary Traverse — principally — that makes The Rotary Traverse is an exclusive feature of the 

a yarn mill’s customers delighted with their cones Roto-Coner* . . . a smooth, one-piece combination 

... and the yarn mill itself delighted with the driving drum and traverse guide that helps produce 

lower costs of production. knitting cones of superior quality at highest rates 
of output. 











The Rotary Traverse may also be furnished with 
different groove arrangements to wind warping 
cones, dyeing packages and parallel tubes for 
twisting. Universal Winding Company, Providence, 
Boston, Utica, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Atlanta. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 







QUICK YARN REVERSAL MEANS 
FREE DELIVERY 


The groove in the Rotary Traverse is designed to 
reverse the yarn quickly — without dwell — at both 
ends of the traverse, overcoming any tendency for 
the yarn to build up and roll inward to form stitches, 
underwinds, cobwebs. Yarn delivers freely from 
Roto-Cones without plucks or yarn sloughing off. 















* 


— 
~ 


ROTO-CONER SZ 





WARPING CONES - DYEING PACKAGES - PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 
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NEW....IMPROVED 


ib the four: way dye WOUSL Milan 


@ 


@ A PENETRANT 





@ A LEVELING AGENT 


@ A STRIPPING AGENT 
FOR VAT COLORS 


VWUUL @ A WETTING-OUT AGENT 


ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 
50 Union Square, New York, N.Y. > ) 


Providence, FR. | 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. 


Branches 
Philadelphia, Pa. * Charlotte, N. C. 


Chicago, Ill 
Dominion Anilines 4, Chemicals ltd « Toronto, fanada « Montreal 


f 


Boston, Mass 


Los Angeles, Cal 


anada 

















unting Precision Bronze Bars are of SAE 660 Bronze, pre- 
ferred by experienced design, production and maintenance engineers as 
the finest all-purpose bearing bronze. 

The metallurgical structure of Bunting Bars is the responsibility of a com- 
petent metallurgical staff supervising foundry control and constantly 
checking chemical and structural correctness. 

Bunting Precision Bronze Bars are carried in stock by hundreds of Bunt- 
ing Stock-Carrying Distributors. There is a Bunting Distributor in your 
vicinity, ready and qualified to serve you. The Bunting Brass and Bronze 


Company, Toledo 9, Ohio. 


a 











BUSHINGS * PRECISION BRONZE BARS 





BRONZE BEARINGS x 
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SEO canimnia new warehouse 
Neo A. 1. C. Specialist 


3 
¥ 





—_ ees A 


Ntorage Space 


ee AND CUT OUR HANDLING COSTS 30% 
IN THE BARGAIN!” 


You many a plant owner has saved himself the 
cost of a new warehouse because he let an A.T.C. 
material handling Specialist make a survey of his 
material handling costs. 

Manual methods of storing raw and finished 
products often waste as much as 50% storage space. 
In the diagram to the left, see how much free stor- 
age space you can add to your present plant’s 
capacity—how you take the work out of the job 
for your help, release more workers for more pro- 
ductive work. 

An A.T.C. Specialist will show you how this can 
be done by efficient movement of your materials on 
Automatic Electric Trucks from receipt of raw ma- 
terials through each successive handling procedure 
to storage and final shipment. These trucks are 
time-tested, brawny giants of electric power that 
lift, move and stack 1 to 30 tons with simple one- 
man operation. 





They move through narrow aisles, turn sharp 
corners, go up and down grades whenever neces- 
sary. [They speed up production, cut overall han- 
dling costs 30% to 60%, lighten labor’s load. 

Let an A.T.C. Specialist tell you what your han- 
dling costs are—what you can save with Automatic 
Fork Trucks. No obligation. Send coupon. 

ce ae — 
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! AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 

; 67 W. 87th Street, Dept. F, Chicago 20, Il. 

| to ee var cost or obligation, complete facts about AUTO- 
|! MATI ~. TRUCKS. 

( ) Have an A.T.C. Material Handling Specialist call. 
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practical application of 


Sbcteonce DUST CONTROL 


The control of dust, smoke, soot, bacteria, pollen, mold spores— 
in fact any airborne particles down to 1/100,000 of an inch in 
diameter—is made possible by AAF Electronic Precipitation. 
Three completely different types of Electronic Filters are avail- 
able to meet every industrial or commercial air cleaning problem. 
The interesting story behind the development of these filters, 
which are the result of 10 years of research, is told in the booklet 


shown here. Send for your copy today. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 
incorporated 
275 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. 
in Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. 9. 


Electro-Matic 





@ sglectro-Airmat 


PRECIPITATORS 
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DISTINCT 


ADVANTAGES in 


Condoz, Whipcord V- BELTS 


|. Wide margin of strength 2. Minimum inelastic stretch 3. Uniform flexibility 


4. Maximum resistance to struc- 3. Smooth running 6. Maximum traction 
tural breakdown 
7. High resistance to side wear ‘ 8. Correct lateral reinforcement 


The outstanding difference in Condor V-Belt construction is the Whipcord 
Strength Member illustrated in the above cross section. This backbone of draw- 
power is composed of strong strands of cotton cord made to Manhattan’s own 
specifications, impregnated and encased in strong, tenacious, slow aging 
Flexlastics ... Other factors being equal, the useful life of a V-Belt is limited by 
excessive stretch. The function of the Condor Whipcord Strength Member 
section is to take the load and prevent undue stretch. 

V-Belt Bulletin +6868B (mailed on request) gives more details of the long- 
wearing construction and includes helpful tables. 

Available also in Paranite G.O.P. (Gas Oil-Proof) and Non-Spark compounds 
of Flexlastics. 





The term FLEXLASTICS is an exclusive MANHATTAN trade mark. Only MANHATTAN may make FLEXLASTICS. 
MANHATTAN Belts will be made in the red color when again possible. 





RIL! ATTAN 








* 





Gl anit on BYWNI CIN 


(COMPANY 


Inc. 
“S 


Chactoring Service 


Puts your sales on a cash basis 
Strengthens your cash position 
Relieves you of credit losses 





>SIMADISONFAVENUE Be” NEW, YORK Ke 
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4 showing accessibility 
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CONTINUOUS DYEING OF 
TEXTILE MATERIALS 


United States Patent No. 2,396,908 
(Also known as Continuous Pigment Vat Dyeing) 
Issued March 19, 1946 


To Glenn F. Womble, Assignor to Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Danville, Va., a Corporation of Virginia 


THE INVENTION AND ITS OBJECT 


Owing to the fact that the U. S. Patent Office supply of copies 
of this patent paper are temporarily exhausted, we quote here, in 
part, from the text of the patent: 

“This invention relates to the process of continuous dyeing of tex- 
tile materials with vat dyestuffs. 

“The object of the invention is to provide a rapid economical and 
continuous method of vat dyeing, obtaining results comparable in 
depth of shade, fastness properties and appearance, to the products 
of the old and well known pigment-pad method, a two step process 
commonly used in the practice of dyeing vat colors of medium and 
heavy shades. 

“Dyeing with ‘vat’ dyestuffs is accomplished by reducing them 
chemically by a suitable reducing agent such as sodium hydrosulphite, 
to the leuco condition and dissolving them by means of a suitable 
alkali such as sodium hydroxide (commonly known as caustic soda). 
In this condition they are taken up by the affinity of the various 
fibers constituting the material, rinsed with water and subsequently 
oxidized by the oxygen of the air, or chemical oxidizing agents such 
as sodium perborate, sodium bichromate and acetic acid, hydrogen 
peroxide, and numerous others; rinsed again and usually soaped to 
remove any loose particles of dyestuff, to develop the shade, and 
increase the fastness properties and given a final rinsing with water 


to remove the soap. 


THE RESULTS FROM THE INVENTION 


f “The ability to reduce (or dissolve) the dye simultaneously 
"and continuously at rates of speed comparable to the usual 
methods for dyeing light shades. 
2 “Production of medium and heavy shades having a smooth 
appearance free from the usual disagreeable heavy dyed neps 
and irregular surface deposits which are usually present as a result 
of trying to dye same shades by the usual reduced pad continuous 
dyeing methods. This process is especially adapted to the use on 
heavy and closely woven goods such as ‘Windbreaker’ poplins and 
heavy twills of the types used for army wear, allowing unusual speeds 
of one hundred yards or more per minute. 
“Ability to obtain fastness properties comparable to the slow 


and expensive pad-jig dyed fabrics.” 


APPLICATION OF THE INVENTION 


Textile materials to which this invention is applicable are defined 
in the patent papers as follows: 

“Throughout this application all the processes are described as ap- 
plied to conventional piece goods of standard width. However, this 


mvention is applicable to narrow width goods and also single yarns 


24 


and cords. Therefore, the word ‘fabric’ or ‘textile’ as used in this ap- 
plication is defined as including not only wide and narrow fabrics, 


but also single yarns and cords.” 


CLAIMS OF THE INVENTOR 


Six claims are set forth in the patent papers of which the following 
claim, No. 2, is cited by way of example: 

2. “Those steps in the method of solid color dyeing of one con- 
tinuous piece of textile material in one operation with vat dyestuffs, 
which comprise applying to the textile a fluid, unthickened, water 
dispersion of pigment, squeezing and drying by heating to remove 
a substantial portion of the water from the textile during move- 
ment of the textile without disturbing the pigment on the textile, im- 
mediately subjecting the dried and heated textile for a relatively 
short period of time to an alkaline reducing bath maintained at sub- 
stantially constant and relatively high concentration, and then sub- 
jecting the continuous length of textile to a squeezing action after 
such reducing bath to obtain thorough penetration of said reducing 


agent and contact with the pigments in the heated fabric.” 


STATUS OF THE INVENTION 
DURING THE WAR PERIOD 

The owners of this patent, Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Inc., realizing that this process was essential to the production of 
Army goods during the war period and that restrictions on its use 
generally by the industry would tend to bring about a critical short- 
age of Army goods of the required deep shades, made no effort to 
maintain its exclusive rights to this process during the period of hos- 
tilities, and for six months after the cessation of hostilities. 

This was in full conformity with the spirit and the letter of a con- 
tract entered into by Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc. with 
the United States Government, whereby patent owners “to further 
the prosecution of the war, aid in national defense and promote the 
common welfare,” granted “releases and royalty-free licenses to the 
Government to practice the inventions secured by their patents and 
applications for patents.” 

By its terms this contract terminated “on the date six months 
after the cessation of hostilities in all wars in which the United States 
is now engaged.” Accordingly this contract with the Government ex- 
pired as of March 2, 1946. 


LICENSING AGREEMENTS 
Upon expiration of this contract, Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Inc. proceeded forthwith to make available to the industry 
Licensing Agreements under the terms of which Licensees will be 
enabled to enjoy all the benefits of this invention equally with River- 
side & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., owner of the patent covering 


this exclusive process. 


Information as to these licensing agreements 
may be obtained from 


Research Engineering Division 


RIVERSIDE & DAN RAVER 
COTTON MILLS, UNC. 


_DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 
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eee for a winter’s morning 






Wi... for Sunday morning bacon 


ecefor a fresh pocket handkerchief 


And ... for that quality “handkerchief finish” you get with Syton. In light cottons, voih . 
and lawns... and in rayons . .. a low concentration of Monsanto's unique finishing ogent, 


Syton, provides that smooth, dry, crisp, silk-like finish that is recognized for quality. 


In addition... 


... the Syton treatment improves body and fullness and still leaves the fabric supple. 
By increasing the interfacial friction between fibers, Syton also crrests slippage in 
the fabric structure, increases seam strength of rayon, nylon, silk and gloss fabric. 

In larger concentrations Syton will provide a quality, delustered appearance, with- 


out greying the material. 


Easy to use... 


Syton is a highly modified silica dispersion in water. As fabrics are dipped into 
the Syton solution the tiny fibrils penetrate the fibers leaving a continuous deposit. 
No special equipment is required for the treatment, and no heat. Syton is com- 


patible with other finishing agents, dyestuffs and resins. 





Complete technical data on Syton, samples and assistance in getting the 


SY] (} N treatment started in your operation, may be arranged for by addressing: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Everett Station, Boston 49, Massachusetts. 


“The “Jextile 


SERVING A INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


| MONSANTO. Syton: Reg. U.S. Pot. Off 


| CHEMICALS “ PLASTICS 
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WORTH REMEMBERING!... 
CRANE Supplies all Piping Materials 








It's well worth remembering and using now—the 
service that simplifies all your piping jobs from plan 
to installation. And the one that assures uniform 
dependability in every part of piping systems. 

For example, on this compressor installation, look what 
it means to have the Crane line for your partner: 


—All valves and fittings, pipe, accessories, 
and fabricated piping units are specified 
from a single source. : 

—QOne order to your Crane Branch or 
Wholesaler gets them all. 

—Undivided responsibility for materials 
speeds the job. Crane quality through- 
out guards against untimely breakdowns 
of piping, and excessive upkeep. 


In brass, iron, and steel equipment, Crane gives you 
the world’s most complete selection. There’s no limit 
on your taking advantage of this Crane service. Think 
it over—now! CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving 
All Industrial Areas. 










(Right) GREATER ADAPTABILITY 
for more services— Crane Stand- 
ard Iron Body Wedge Gate 
Valves. Improved body design 
reduces weight yet increases 
strength, Straight-through ports 
assure streamlined flow. All 
parts developed to give depend- 
able, durable service. For steam 
pressures up to 125 pounds; 200 ; 
pounds cold. Patterns for every © 
need.SeeCraneCatalog, page101. - = 






FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 
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Ensemble effect... with each color 
in the room just as right for the others 
—in harmony or contrast—as if a single 
designer had worked out the carpet, 
draperies, furniture, wallpapers and 
paint ... is now assured with B. H. F. 
(Basic Home Furnishings) colors, spon- 
sored, in its current advertising, by 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 

To be sure that the colors in its 
carpets are absolutely faithful to the 
nine B.H.F. colors, Alexander Smith 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 
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WITH ALEXANDER SMITH 


includes Sandoz among its suppliers. 

And so hundreds of other firms— 
in home furnishings, in apparel — 
depend on Sandoz’ policy of thinking 
ahead with textiles to help them obey, 
strictly, the dictates of designers and 
decorators who say that such-and-such 
colors are proper and (in effect) 
obligatory. 

Sandoz meets the dye requirements 
of the rug industry with a full range 
of level dyeing acid colors. 


InN C., 61 


rinks atilad witte Tgiudles § 


VAN DAM STREET, 


For acid, chrome or direct dyes... 
or auxiliary chemicals . . . for both 
natural and synthetic fibres . . . be 
guided by the successful “color achieve- 
ments” you have been seeing in these 
Sandoz advertisements. 

Sandoz application laboratories are 
located in New York, Boston, Charlotte, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Toronto, 
where stocks in wide range are carried. 
Other branches in Chicago, Paterson 
and Providence. 


NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. 
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CONES that simplify knitting... from 
a MACHINE that simplifies winding 


To give your customers paper cones of 
yarn that will satisfy them in every respect 


...to put your winding room on the most 





Knitting mills prefer Roto-Cones because 
they eliminate press-offs that result from 


stitches. roll cuts. and yarn sloughing-off. 
economical basis . .. consider the Roto- 


Coner* — the high-speed winding machine 
with the exclusive Rotary Traverse. Write 
for Bulletin 144, addressing Universal 


Winding Company, Providence, Boston, 


Spinning mills like Roto-Coners* because 


they are easy to operate and easy to maintain. 










Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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TO-CONER 2 


DYEING PACKAGES +« PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 


WARPING CONES -¢ 
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DENMAN LABORATORIES oe }OW 
TERRELL FIELD MEN KNOW WHY 





Sook to tha Louibin for the Salat Yeucloppment 


When modern, high-speed looms demanded pickers 
of unprecedented toughness and resiliency ... 
Denman research engineers and Terrell field men 
met the challenge. 


Working together, they acquired the KNOW-WHY 
as well as the KNOW-HOW that have made 
Denman famous throughout the textile industry 
for 


LOWEST COST PER LOOM PER YEAR 


For over a decade, Denman has led in the develop- 
ment of rubberized fabric loop and reversible 
pickers. 


Mills get the BEST FIRST from DENMAN. 1) i? N M A N 
go ta | 
P 


,.O0O OM ART S§S 





Sold exclusively by 


The TERRELL COMPANY, Int. 1200 N. Church St., CHARLOTTE, N. C., U.S. A. 
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The yarn, drawing from bobbin or package, passes through the tension 
and slubbing device after which it contacts the conditioning roll, 
which is partly immersed in the emulsion. The roll can be run at 
three speeds in the direction of the yarn travel:and at three speeds 
in the opposite direction, thus providing varied percentage of emul- 
sion pickup. This pickup can be further varied by raising or lowering 
the level of the liquid in the tanks, which is accomplished by adjusting 
the bottle up or down. 


This is only one of many flexibility and economy features which makes 
the Foster Model 102 the winder of today AND TOMORROW. 





KNITTERS ——— Specify FOSTER 
— the ORIGINAL Open Wind Cone 





By so doing you can get 
CONDITIONED yarn if 
you so desire, and can also 
specify the taper, angle of 
wind and cone density. 
Modern slub catching at- 
tachments and other 
special devices on the 
Foster Model 102 assure 
a clean, uniformly high 
quality yarn and cones 
that are free of ribbon 
wind. 











FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: Ross- 
Whiteheed & Co., Ltd., University Tower Bidg., 660 St. Catherine St., West, Montreal, Quebec. 
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Raytheon Announces 


For Early Delivery 


Ree 










CLEANER 


tile industry, 


Flees is a major contribution to the science of a#r- 
cleaning —the Raytheon Precipitator. 

It is a new, perfected electronic design. It is particu- 
larly suited for textile applications. And what’s more 
—it is ready for early delivery. 

The Precipitator cleans air like magic — removing 
dust particles as small as one 250,000th of an inch in 
diameter. Dust in the air is first given a powerful post- 


The Raytheon Pre- 
cipitator removes dirt, 
dust, smoke, pollen, oil- 
mist and other contamination 
from fresh or recirculating air 
systems. Flexible unit construction 
permits any combination of two basic cell sizes, for any size 


installation. Everything essential to operation is supplied. tive charge—then collected on plates Carrying a heavy 
Ask for information also on single-cell portable units. negative charge. Nothing but clean, clear air can get 
through this electronic screen! And a simple flushing 


HOW THE PRECIPITATOR WORKS cleans the collector plates. 
The Raytheon Precipitator represents a new advance 


in air-cleaning equipment. It comes in cell-units, like 
building blocks —so each installation may be tailored 
for the job. No waste of power or equipment— no over- 
load or underload. | 

Where clean air counts—count on Raytheon! 











Dust laden air Precipitator removes Clean air 
costs money 90% of dust pays dividends 








RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


industrial Electronics Division, Waltham 54, Mass. 


ROOM AND HOME PRECIPITATORS «+ DIELECTRIC HEATERS «+ RESISTANCE 
WELDING CONTROLS * AND OTHER ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY Excellence in Electonics 


SALES OFFICES LOCATED IN ATLANTA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, LOUISVILLE, NEW YORK 
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WHICH TEXROPE 
Super-7 
DO YOU NEED? 


Pick the right TEXROPE 
Super-7 V-Belt — it'll 
give you the most in eff- 
cient power transmission 
and economy. 

TEXROPE Super-7 V-Belts 
result from the cooperative 
research of two great com- 
panies — Allis-Chalmers 
and B. F. Goodrich — and 
are sold exclusively by A-C. 














Heat-Resisting Super-7 
Stands temperatures up to 180°. The 
TEXROPE V-Belt for most drives. 


Oil-Resisting Super-7 
Neoprene cover protects core against 
moderately oily or greasy conditions. 


Oil-Proof Super-7 

Made of Neoprene throughout. Use 
it when the belt must swim in oil. 
Static-Resisting Super-7 
Recommended where explosion haz- 
ard exists. Static-conducting element 
throughout cover won't wear off. 
Super-7 Steel 

Twin steel cables, to pull extremely 
heavy loads with minimum stretch. 
GET THEM — through your Allis- 
Chalmers district office or dealer. 





Makes 


TEXRUPE 
V-BELTS 


Run Cooler... 
Smoother... Longer 


Look at this cross-section of a TEXROPE Super-7 
V-Belt. This balance between rubber, cord and 
fabric — the weight of cover — position of 
load carrying cords — thickness of cushion — 
width and depth of belt — have been carefully 
engineered. They've been proved on the ma- 
chines of American industry through 20 years 
of successful operation. 

This long experience has developed other ad- 
vantages, too: 50% Stronger Cords, of long 
staple hard-twisted cotton — Tough Duplex 
Cover to take the wear, seal out dirt and grit — 
Thick Cushion of cool-running improved Buna-S 
to protect the cord structure from shock. 


YOUR V-BELT DRIVE HEADQUARTERS 
Call your Allis-Chalmers office or dealer for TEX- 
ROPE Super-7 V-Belts — for full range of 
standard, “Magic-Grip” and Vari-Pitch sheaves 
— for Speed Changers and complete V-Belt 
Drive engineering help. ALLIS-CHALMERS, 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 











A 2034 


HEAR THE BOSTON ‘‘POPS”’: 
Every Saturday Evening, American Broadcasting Co. 


ALLIS © CHALMERS 


TEXROPE V-BELT DRIVES 
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— were the statements made recently by a lubricating engineer. 
“Yet,” he went on, “the anti-friction bearings in our plant 


operate continuously under severe heat and moisture condi- 


tions — tremendous loads.” 


This is one of the many uses of Tycol E. P. Lubricants. For 


more information call, write, or wire your nearest Tide Water 


Associated Office. 


LUBRICATION=‘*SENGINEERED TO FIT THE JOB” 
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wud Fen EP Lubvicanipe » 


% Not a bearing overheated... 
Service-life doubled... 
Races undamaged... 





Better performance... 
Maintenance costs cut .. - 








Bestonm e | arlotte. N. ¢. 
Pittsburgh « Philadelphia 


TIDE WATER 


a ol ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE ~- NEW YORK 4, WN Y. 
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. 41D FOR 
Celoron Gear Blank 


Rushed to Your Cutter from Spartanburg, S. C. 


Gear Breakdowns need no longer mean expensive production delays. Just wire or phone 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Company at Spartanburg 99, and we guarantee to get a bandsawed 
Celoron blank on the next plane, train or truck. 


Celoron is the ideal material for gears—strong, resilient, long-wearing and SILENT IN 
OPERATION. 


Specifically, Celoron is made of resin-impregnated cofton canvas laminations, fused together 
by heat and pressure into a solid homogenous sheet. It is impervious to temperature changes up to 
290° F., practically unaffected by oil, water and chemicals, Unaffected by oxidation. One-seventh 
the weight of brass, one-sixth the weight of steel, one-fifth the weight of cast iron, one-half the 
weight of aluminum . . . yet readily machined in any manner in which it is possible to machine metal. 


Celoron is made in standard size sheets approximately 38” x 46”, varying in thickness from 
| /32” to 8”. Ordinarily, gears are cut from blanks bandsawed from sheets, but where a large quan- 
tity of the same size is required, molded blanks can be furnished. 


DIAMOND Vulcanized FIBRE Hollow Ware 
Boxes + Batsels + Taucks + Cans + Baskets + Trays 






CORRECTLY DESIGNED 
ACCURATELY BUILT 
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soapless soaps.” 









Only the current short- 
age of raw materials 
retards the complete 
announcement of rev- 
olutionary wetting 
agents and detergents. 
Meanwhile, send us 
your wet processing 
problems. E. F. HOUGH- 
TON & CO., Philadel- 
phia and Charlotte. 


, HOUGHTON’S 
eee SURFACE ACTIVE AGENTS 
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PRODUCTION: 2,000 bobbins per hour by one operator 


The winding units travel around the machine making 
a full bobbin each circuit. 

ONE Automatic Head doffs the full bobbins and starts 
the empty bobbins. 

Empty bobbins are poured into one large hopper and are 
sorted and fed automatically. 

Full bobbins are delivered to boxes or cans and when 
several lots are run, they are sorted and placed in 
separate boxes. 

Bunch is controlled by one adjustment in the Automatic 
Head, making all bunches uniform. 

A low-voltage, three phase totally enclosed motor drives 
the spindles directly. 


Spindle speeds up to 5200 RPM. 


Detectors stop motor when bobbin is full or thread breaks. 


Winds cotton, worsted, woolen, rayon, etc. 


Diameter and shape of bobbin easily and accurately con- 
trolled by a feeler working against a stationary rack. 


A flat double-throw cam, running in oil, gives overlapping 
layers of wind, giving greatly improved weaving results. 


Low investment and maintenance costs due to simple 
construction of winding units and to the use of only 
ONE automatic head to serve all spindles. 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 
WILTON, N. H. 
Southern Representative L. S. LIGON, Greenville, S. C. 
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She Glove Shope 










Though few can custom-blend textiles and leathers 
















into one harmonious creation, every woman visions § _ = e: | 

5 her next ensemble as the perfect symphony of color. Fe a z é 

, And shops weary mites to give her d ream oe | it y. a ie ‘2 o 

National Aniline, sole American producer of every | “ys 7s : 

| class of aniline dye and color, has an intimate -s is : ae es 

4 knowledge of the inter-related color problems of bts a a 

the textile, leather, cosmetics and the accessories E on | 
; fields. This unduplicated experience Ls yours i r 
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3 through nearby National Tethnical Servic €. 
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DIVISION OF 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION eee 
PU 1 ite) Mead 173) NEW YORK 6 WN Y : 








For reliable protection against destroying 
organisms, the lumber and woodworking 
industries—like many other enterprises— 
have found true effectiveness in Dowicide. 
When saws transform trees into lumber, 
wood destruction starts. It can be pre- 
vented by Dowicide 7 (Dow Penta- 
chlorphenol), a tested preservative 
that forestalls damage by mold, 

decay and termites. 


Pentachlorpheno! is only 
very slightly soluble 
in water and 


es 
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its volatility is extremely low. Hence it 
affords protection that lasts. And it is highly 
toxic to practically all fungi, bacteria and 
other microorganisms. Yet wood treated 
with pentachlorphenol is clean and 


paintable, nonbleeding, easily handled. 


Dow is prepared to supply pentachlor- 
phenol in quantity and counsel you 
on its use. Try pentachlorphenol 

for wood preservation—try 
Dowicides to halt destruc- 

tion by organisms in 

any industry. 


DOWICLID 


Lic i ad ss 











e ra an . 
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and tungicides 





CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
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TO CUT DOWN CLEANING 


(og ae 






All these money-saving advan- 
tages of Stainless Steel you will 
find at their best in U-S-S 
Stainless—a perfected, service- 
tested steel. War production 
has greatly advanced our knowl- 
edge of Stainless Steel, has 
taught us many new ways in 
which to enhance its inherent 
advantages. Our engineers will 
gladly put this information at 










builders of textile machinery 
will find their assistance ex- 
tremely helpful. 






















TIME AND COSTS 


A sk anybody—the man on the street, 
the housewife, your plant manager, or main- 
tenance man, especially ask the men who 
operate your equipment—what is the first 
thing that comes to mind when Stainless 
Steel is mentioned. The answer is always the 
same—‘“/t’s clean. It’s easy to keep clean.” 

True enough. And this well-recognized at- 
tribute of Stainless results in important 
Savings in time, money and labor. 

A less well-known property that goes 
hand-in-hand with “cleanness” and which 
has similar highly desirable cost-cutting 
effects is Stainless Steel’s ability to resist 
adherence. 

It’s a fact that many materials which ad- 
here quite readily to common steel, or to 
coatings with which such steels are protected 
against corrosion, will not adhere to Stain- 
less Steel. 

These materials include a number of food 
products, dyes, gums from rayon and other 
textile products, wood gums and resins, and 
various materials encountered in chemical 
processing. 

Stainless Steel rejects corrosion or solu- 
tion by these materials to the point where 
they will not seize upon it. 

As a result Stainless Steel equipment can 
be run for much longer periods without 
cleaning—errors in control of process tem- 
peratures cause less damage to equipment 
—spoiled materials can be cleaned and 
scoured away with less time and labor and 
with less damage to equipment. 


U.S.S STAINLESS STEEL 


your service. Both users and | AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


United States Steel Supply Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNTIFED STATES STEEL 
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COTTON 





IS BACK 





ITH research developing 
Wn important new uses 
for cotton, and with millions 
of dollars of new mill construc- 
tion past the blue print stage. 
there can be no doubt that cot- 
ton is back. 

There is movement — activ- 
ity—optimism throughout the 
great cotton textile industry. 
There’s something in the air 
that says “cotton is back” — 


back to supply a greater variety 


of textile needs than any other 
fabric—to fulfill its mission as 
the world’s most useful textile 
material. 

With the mills which we rep- 
resent we have anticipated this 
dawning era of expansion. 

We are ready to serve other 
mills with the same speed and 
accuracy, tempered by the pro- 
duction and market wisdom 
which is the heritage of our 


hundred years’ experience. 











MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 
(established 1841) 


BOSTON e CHICAGO ° SAN FRANCISCO ° ATLANTA 
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So rhe Sraed quality mills select 


Cannon Mills, Inc. is among the many top-ranking mills using Lawrence 
Calfskins for spinning frame aprons in order to make certain 
of the best spinning results. ... More mills specify Lawrence Calfskins than 
<a any other type. They realize, first, that calfskin has a natural surface that is perfect 
for drafting... and, second, that Lawrence facilities for product research, manufacture 
and inspection assure uniform high quality. ... Specify Lawrence Calfskins for your 
aprons and take advantage of the better performance and longer top-quality 
life that have characterized the Lawrence brand for many years. ... A C. Lawrence 
Leather Company, Peabody, Mass., manufacturers of Lawrence Spinna Calf 


for roll coverings. Represented by H. H. Hersey, Greenville, S. C. 


Sven Pease MVE: FCerVerise SEGCtIwe teawvauen CS BEST 
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Why Tt New aud Setter 


The Casablancas System of high-draft spinning is of course not new, being one of the first 


and one of the most successful on the market. However there have been constant improve- 
ments since the first design was developed, so that today’s model is actualky NEW in many 
respects. This is even more true of the H & B Casablancas than of its European counter- 
part, because we have altered and improved the latter to make it more adaptable to 


American manufacturing methods. 


AUTOMATIC WEIGHTING 


One of the most outstanding features of the 
H & B Casablancas is automatic weighting, 
authoritatively described as ‘a striking step 
forward in the design of ring spinning frames”. 
This automatic weighting is shown in the illus- 
tration herewith. Note chat there are no lever 
screws, no weights or weight wires, and no 
adjustments. There is nothing on the roller 
beam and it is extremely simple to keep the 


latter clean. 
? 


OTHER IMPROVEMENTS 


Other improvements include a new type cradle 
which makes for simplicity, cleanliness, ease of 
handling and the utmost in fibre control; also a 
new streamlined saddle which promotes clean- 
liness, controls oil distribution and which may 
be removed without disturbing the rest of the 
weighting assembly. 

Let our engineering department recommend a 
high-draft roving or spinning system best suited 
to your requirements. 


‘ “ 
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] Showing shuttle and bobbin, on a 

C&K W-3 Loom, before the feeler 
contacts the bobbin. Note that bobbin is 
in center of shuttle. 


a 





Why C&K Looks /ffor a Way 


5 


? Showing tip of feeler in contact 

with bobbin, and bobbin pushed 
over against the right-hand wall of the 
shuttle. 








to Soften the Contact of Feelers on Bobbin 


The objective of this particular C&K Research 
Study is to strike a delicate balance in feeler opera- 
tion ...to develop a feeler that is always positive 
in action on any type of yarn (hard, soft, slick, 
hairy), and yet will never sever the yarn. So the first 
step is to determine exactly how heavy a blow the 
feeler strikes the bobbin. And the method of de- 
termining the magnitude of this force is illustrated 
by these two photos, developed from a film shot by 
the special high-speed camera designed by C&K. 
Looking down through the loom’s magazine, these 
pictures show what happens when the “side-slip” 
feeler contacts a full bobbin in the shuttle of a 
W-3 Loom. For a fraction of a second, the bobbin 
is thrown against the back wall of the shuttle with 
considerable force. 

So electric strain-gages are wired to the feeler- 
finger. Then a recording oscillograph is hooked 
up to the gages to obtain a permeunet record of the 


strain cycle. And calculations are made which 
indicate the magnitude of the feeler blow. Now, 
reading between the lines of this oscillograph 
record, there is explicit information to be derived 
as to where and how the feeler may be advan- 
tageously re-designed, both in pattern and material. 
Since the force of the blow is due to the acceleration 
of mass, it seems advisable to reduce both mass and 
cross-section by use of light metals... instead of 
increasing the strength of the feeler-case. 

Here again is spotlighted the fact that wherever 
there is even the slightest room for improvement in 
a C&K Loom, then that improvement will be de- 
vised and adopted, regardless of time and expense. 
This is simply fortifying the future both for you and 
for ourselves ... with proven improvements that in- 
crease a loom’s speed, improve the quality of its 
output, reduce the number of its stops, and cut its 
cost of operation in your weaveroom. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 








between Today's Knowledge...» 
and Tomorrow's Looms 
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W...... you bleach your goods in kiers, in package 
or other machines, by the cold bleach or by 
continuous steam bleaching methods, Becco 
Hydrogen Peroxide is the ideal bleaching agent. 
This is true whether you handle cotton, wool, knit 
goods, rayon or other natural and synthetic fibres. 
And remember that Becco Hydrogen Peroxide is 
very easy to handle. It is shipped in drums or tank cars. It 
can be pumped or automatically fed to the point of use. This is 


especially important for efficient continuous operation. 










Why not take advantage of Becco’s many years of specialized bleaching 
experience? Ask our engineers and chemists to advise you what 
system is most suitable for processing your goods, regardless 
of the type of fibre used. This bleaching “know-how” can 
be yours, free. Write to 


IBECCO SALES CORPORATION 


7 AGENTS FOR BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
8 Sawyer Avenue, Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Chariotie 
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Just as the best in cutters must 
be used to get the most from any 
machine tool so must a card have 
the best and. proper kind of 
clothing. 


Our service representatives are 
men specially trained by us to 
help you select the proper clothing 
for your purposes. 


They will also insure your contin- 
ued efficiency by making free 
Ashworth Card Surveys at regular 


A MACHINE TOOL 


is no better than_ 
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ae eed 
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intervals to inspect clothing, bear- 
ings, and chains, and to plan for 
you a repair program involving 
minimum expense and minimum 
loss of productive time. 


Write our nearest office for details. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 


AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 


Fall River*+2 Worcester*t Philadelphia*7i 
Atlantatt Greenville; tf Charlotte?t i 
Dallasjit (Textile Sply. Co.) 


*Factory +tRepair Shop {Distributing Point 


A CARD is no better than 
ITS CLOTHING 









, . » and 












PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


CARD CLOTHING FOR COTTON, WOOL, 
WORSTED, SILK, RAYON AND ASBESTOS 
CARDS AND FOR ALL TYPES OF NAPPING 
MACHINERY e@ BRUSHER CLOTHING AND 
CARD CLOTHING FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


@ LICKERIN WIRE AND GARNET WIRE e 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR PLATT'S METAL- 
LIC WIRE e LICKERINS AND TOP FLATS 
RECLOTHED * * e °® a 


3 


FACTORIES 


6 REPAIR 


7h FS 


7] DISTRIBUTING POINTS 
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New Jersey 
Charlotte 


» Boston * 
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sre SENN OARS OR ATCA 
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All-Aluminum, Honeycomb Bal- 
loon Creel, made by Danica Lab- 


—__ oratories, Paterson, New Jersey. 
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sieges Aluminum fits the requirements of this tex- H 

tile equipment perfectly. It made it light, cut : 

floor loading to a minimum. Made it portable e 

for quick and easy changes to other warpers E 

around the mill. Strong, durable, corrosion H 

resistant, will not rust, requires no protective , 

paint—these are other qualities that made = 

Revolutionary and daring are words which aluminum the right material for this Danica 
might best describe this new, all-aluminum, creel. The same factors apply to all other textile a 
warping creel. It permits unlimited warping — equipment. 
speeds for cones, spools or tubes in any yarn Be sure to ask your supplier for equipment 4 
from the finest to the coarsest—truly an out- — built of Alcoa Aluminum. ALUMINUM CoMPANY 4 
standing creel development. or America, 1939 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. i 
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How Does Tramp iron and Steel Get Into Textiles In Process? 


Nosopy knows. But every textile processor knows bale 
ties, strapping, bolts, travellers, etc. must be removed. 
Users report that ERIEZ Non-Electric Permanent Magnets 
completely remove all tramp iron and steel instantly and 
economically ... Convincing proof of ERIEZ efficiency 
in reducing machinery damage and eliminating fires. 
Cannon Mills and West Point Mfg. Co. are representa- 
tive ERIEZ users. Other leading textile mills are swinging 
rapidly to ERIEZ Magnets. They are efficient. ..cost less... 
do the job for which they are designed. 


Do this... (1) Clip the coupon below and check the information desired ; 
(2) send brief description, including sketches, of your conveyor lines where 
your problem is greatest. ERIEZ engineers will: (1) send you additional 
information; (2) give you a plan that fits your requirements, including 
the moderate cost of ERIEZ Magnets. 


When Tt's Tilagnetic Protection... See Erez Firet 


























Length Thickness Weight 
6 lbs. 
9 lbs. 

10 lbs. 
12 lbs. 
15 lbs. 
18 lbs. 
21 lbs. 
24 lbs. 
27 lbs. 
30 lbs. 
33 lbs. 
36 lbs. 
45 lbs. 
58 lbs. 
63 lbs. 
72 lbs. 
81 lbs. 
90 lbs. 
99 lbs. 
108 lbs. 
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Size magnet required is determined by flat inside measure- 
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: (6-46) 
p Dear Sir: We are interested in removing tramp iron or 
j ferrous particles from the following materials: 


fj 
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i 
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| 

}_) Gravity Conveyors [| Mechanical Conveyors ; 
}L) Pneumatic Conveyors [_] Liquid Lines | 
(_] Equipment or Processing Machines he ; ' 

I 

j 

' 

j 

| 
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, t  ERIEZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
a Games > 1501 East 12th St. Erie, Penna. 


~s 
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as —without warning—the 
blow came! After years of loyal ser- 
vice, the department was discontinued 
...the two men were without a job! 


Already, their phone was jangling 
with offers! But the two purchasing 
agents ...cleaning out their desks, 
preparing to leave the office... were 
tired of working for others! They 
wanted a business for themselves! 


At their fingertips was a wonderful 
opportunity! Their years of experi- 
ence, knowledge of trends, and long 
lists of contacts put them in an excel- 
lent position to be independent buyers. 
But they lacked enough 
capital to start with—or 
any means of getting it. 
Where could they turn? 


Why James Talcott, Inc. is Americas 
Liberal Factor . Almost a century of ex- 


perience in all types of financing and factor- 
ing, involving over one billion dollars, has 
shown us how to solve any business financing 
problem, especially where liberality is im- 
portant. Such an understanding viewpoint 
means more profits to Talcott clients. 


SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENT: CLARENCE KNOWLES , 1734 CANBLER BUILDING, ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA - 









Br 


Within a few months, these men were 
doing a $1,000,000 business! For 
JAmeEs TALcottT, INc. with character- 
istic liberality guaranteed their pur- | 
chases—enabling them to do a large ) 
volume, on a very small capital, and 
drop ship the merchandise directly 
from their suppliers to their customers. 


Because it is the policy of JAMES 
TALcotTT, INC. to work out a method 
of handling any reasonable deal, these 
men today have not only a rich, inde- 
pendent future... but they 
are running their business | 
without interference and 
without sharing the profits. 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCED WITH OR WITHOUT 
NOTIFICATION © CREDIT RISKS ASSUMED © DROP 
SHIPMENTS FINANCED © PURCHASES GUARANTEED °* 
LOANS MADE ON MERCHANDISE, PLANTS AND MACHINERY 


JAMES TALCOTT:... 


Specialists in Financial Planning 


——=——~ 225 Fourth Ave., New York 3,N.Y. ~“—= 
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Reduces Mois 


10 42% 
In JG 





The Vew 
SMITH-DRUM 
PACKAGE 
EXTRACTOR 










in 70 seconds’ running time, this new SMITH-DRUM Package 
Extractor will reduce moisture content to 42%! This means a 
big saving in both steam and electricity. 


Labor costs are also reduced because loading and unloading 
are so simple that even a girl can operate the machine. Total 
cycle, including loading and unloading, is 2 minutes. This new 
machine also completely reshapes the package, resulting in 
better appearance and less waste in winding. There is no pos- 
sibility of crushing the tubes. Complete information will be 
sent upon request. Write, wire or telephone .. . 





drapery “te SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY, Allegheny Avenue at 5th Street, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 








SMITH-DRUM Textile Machines | 


fer hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dyeing, piece geeds dyeing, 
peckage extracting, packege drying, skein mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 
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... SPOTTING 


... WHITE EDGES 


.. STREAKING 
with LIXATE BRINE! 


... it’s the perfect dye exhausting agent 


























You can put an end to a common 
cause of uneven dyeing by using 100% 
saturated Lixate brine instead of dry 
salt as your dye exhausting agent. Since 
Lixate brine is salt in liquid form it 
will give you better results and im- 
proved quality —for when added to the 
dye bath it is smmediately diluted and 
dispersed throughout. This stops spot- 
ting, white edges or streaking due to 
the concentration of salt in one spot. 


Lixate brine helps to maintain uni- 
formity of shades and colors in differ- 




















ent batches for it is always 100% satu- 
rated as each gallon of Lixate brine con- 
tains 2.65 Ibs. of salt—and dilution to any desired de- 
gree is easy and accurate. 


Due to the uniform distribution of Lixate brine very 
excellent and desirable results are obtained by adding 
5-10% Lixate brine to the final rinse. In hosiery this 
stops bleeding. Raw stocks dry better, card better, spin 
better with less breakage and waste due to fuzz loss. 
Yarn and cloth generally work better. 
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"We're sticklers for level 
dyeing, and that's why we 
use Lixate brine, 


declares W. G. HIGGINS, 
Executive Vice-President, 
United Piece Dye Works, Lodi, N. J. 


Our 26-page free booklet, ““The Lixate Process for 
Making Brine,’ gives dozens of reasons why you, 
too, should use Lixate brine in your dyeing. Send 
for it today: 

INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., Dept. C-6, 





Scranton, Pa. 
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The same brine from the Lixator serves both your dye 
vat or machine and your Zeolite Water Softener. Made 
from Sterling Rock Salt, Lixate brine supplies 100% 
saturated, crystal clear brine which exceeds the most 
exacting chemical purity requirements. Your Lixator 
and rock salt storage may be located conveniently near 
your railroad siding—with brine piped throughout your 
plant. Write for further particulars today. 


She 


- 


LIiXATE 


Srocess 


a) | FOR MAKING BRINE 


* *« * 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY. INC 
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— yet the Red Elastic Collar protects 
permanently against IMPACT! VIBRATION! 


As textile mills have found, shuttle impact 
and vibration cannot loosen eye-bolts and 
heel-bolts that are fastened with ESNA 
Elastic Stop Nuts. ESNA fastened bolts do 
not back out of the shuttle. As a result, they 
prevent bolts from cutting the loom reed 
or the warp. They prevent any loosening 
of the eye and the bobbin holder. 

The Red Elastic Collar makes every 
Elastic Stop Nut self-locking against vibra- 
tion and impact. It also provides 
permanent protection against 


Corrosion, Liquid Seepage, 





Thread Damage and Costly Maintenance. 

When fastening failures cause increased 
down time, reduced pickage or lowered 
weave room efficiency; or make it neces- 
sary to over-design textile equipment as 
damage protection against fastener failure, 
we'd like to help you. Let us place the 
results of our experience and research at 
your disposal now. Address: Elastic Stop 
Nut Corporation of America, Union, 
New Jersey. ESNA Representa- 
tives and Agents are conveniently 


located in many principal cities. 





LOOK FOR THE RED COLLAR 
THE SYMBOL OF SECURITY 


it is threadless and permanently 
elastic. Every bolt — regardless of 
commercial tolerances — impresses 
(does not cut) its full thread con- 
tact in the Red Elastic Collar to fully 
grip the bolt threads. In addition, 
this threading action properly seats 
the metal threads — and eliminates 
all axial play between bolt and 
nut threads. 

All ESNA Elastic Stop Nuts — re- 
gardless of size or type — lock in 
position anywhere on a bolt or 
stud. Vibration, impact or stress re- 
versal cannot disturb prestressed or 
positioned settings. 








ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


INTERNAL 
WRENCHING 





AB> ANCHOR 


PRODUCTS OF: 
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ELASTIC 


INSTRUMENT @ " SPLINE (™ CLINCH rere rel CANC 
MOUNTING CHANNEL (|* 


STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





























WARTIME WEAR AND TEAR 
Has Been EXCESSIVeE 








Long hours of operation, and sub-standard care have left 
many machines in need of complete rebuilding. 








a 


We can rebuild your pickers exactly like new, or can exchange 
your old pickers for the rebuilt machines. 





The newly rebuilt picker is delivered at your mill; the same 
truck which delivers the new picker takes the old one away, and : 
the new one is in operation the same day you get it. There isno | 
serious loss of production. 

| 


If you have spare pickers they can be shipped to us for rebuild- 
ing, or if necessary, we can rebuild them at your mill. 


We have Kitson picker repair parts in stock for immediate 
shipment on emergency repair orders. Wire or call us today and 
you can have the part at a southern mill tomorrow, or a northern 
mill day after tomorrow. 





Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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VERTICAL BRUSH MACHINE 


@ Built by THE HERMAS MACHINE CO., INC. 
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Every bearing on this Vertical 8-Roll 
Brush Machine is an SSDS. And 
there's a good reason, too. SHS 
Bearings stand up on the eight rollers, 
made of heavy steel pipe from 48” 
to 115” long and which turn at speeds 
of more than 1000 r.p.m. Typical of 
many textile machines that get things 
done on SSS Bearings. For re- 
liability, radial and thrust load carry- 
ing, freedom from constant attention, 
revolution insurance and low main- 
tenance costs, come to S3lS/P —the 


right place to get the right bearings. 
6045 


SSF INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Front St. & Erie Ave., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
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WEIGHT AND FINISH OF CLOTH 


MUCH MORE UNIFORM ... NO OVER-STEAMING 


In collaboration with the Research 
Staff of Arlington Mills, Foxboro 
engineers now have developed 
automatic decating control that 
produces better timing of opera- 
tions at more efficient pressures 
than ever possible before. Besides 
making the entire process auto 
matic, this new control system 
gives absolute uniformity of 
batches .. . steps up quality of 
cloth by eliminating variations in 
finish due to over-steaming or in- 
complete set of fibres. 


The Foxboro Decating Controller 
performs the complete cycle auto- 
matically. This is how it operates: 
(1) operator pushes start button on 
panel; (2) controller pulls vacuum 
to set point; (3) steam valve opens; 





(4) when vacuum again reaches set 
point, vacuum valve closes and 
vacuum pump shuts off; (5) when 
steam pressure in chamber builds 
up to set point, timer #1 and 
vent valve start operating; (6) at 
end of timing period, steam flow 
reverses, timer #2 and vent valve 
start operating; (7) at end of second 
timing period, controller shuts off 
steam, opens large vent valve and 
sounds alarm. If desired, varia- 
tions of this cycle can be arranged. 


We'll be glad to discuss your 
requirements for automatic control 
on either Full or Semi-Decating 
operations. Ask your equipment 
supplier or write The Foxboro 
Company, 18 Neponset Avenue, 
Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. 


A 


RECORDING - CONTROLLING - INDICATING / 0) d5{0)510, 





The compact Foxboro Decat- 
ing Control panel is factory 
assembled ... requires only 
external connections. 


Insta ents 
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Easy to 





with DIASTAFOR 


get results 








de-sizing agent 


Type L is an all-purpose 
de-sizing agent which works 
smoothly in wide ranges of 


temperature and pH 


De-sIZING can be as simple as tuning your 
radio if you use Diastafor, the all-purpose 
de-sizing agent. 


That’s true even when sizing formulas con- 
tain many different ingredients. If you knew 
all the ingredients other than starch, your 
de-sizing problems would be simple. But 
when most every lot employs a different 
warp sizing you need a de-sizing agent that 
will work in a wide range of temperatures 


and pH: Diastafor—Type L. 


When you use Diastafor the results prove 


DIASTAFOR 


a TRADE 
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mARK OF STA 


its quality throughout your bleaching and 
dyeing operations. You get a fine, soft, 
slinky “feel” in your finished goods, 
whether cotton, or rayon, or mixtures; dye- 
ing is even and unshaded—no streaks, no 
blemishes. 


Diastafor brand de-sizing agents come in 
various types—one to meet every problem. 
Diastafor’s 38 years of leadership have 
been earned not only by giving you more 
enzymes per dollar, but by supplying a prod- 
uct that is as nearly foolproof as we know 
how to make it. | 


If you have a de-sizing problem we would 
welcome the opportunity of assisting you to 
get results quickly and economically. Our 
sales and technical staffs are at your service. 
Address your communication to Standard 
Brands Incorporated, Diastafor Division, 
595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


woARD BRANY? 
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TO A DAYCO APRON 





Hanging from a Dayco Long Draft Apron, he was unable to break or 


stretch it even by swinging his weight back and forth. 









On a spinning frame this reserve strength pays dividends in longer 
hife. So does the lack of stretch, for Daycos really stick on when the frame 
stakts up—they don’t flip off. Moreover, they won’t curl, split, crack, 


groove or distort. They are nondirectional, unaffected by hard ends and 













in their original drafting qualities. 


< 


they retz 


Yarn uniformity usually goes up around 10% as soon as you start to 


they won’t pick up lint. If you are not using them, 






use them—ank 


a po ee A 


; to work and let them show you how good they are. 









why not put a fe 











For more complete\information write for the Dayton Textile Catalog. 
THE DAYTQN RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. : 

MAIN SALES OFFICE: GREENVILLE, S. C. f 

RY: WAYNESVILLE, N. C. f 





tom liwbbar 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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“Sixman Football” 


Whatever may have occasioned it, Mr. 
H. BE. Phillips of Decatur, Ga., has advised 
us that he has written a book called ‘“De- 
ception in Sixman Football’ which he pub- 
lished in 1939, selling 1,000 copies, and that 
he wishes to revise and improve it, and 
wishes we would give this our special at- 
tention. Thank you, Mr. Phillips, but we 
have enough on our hands without taking 
on football in addition to the textile field. 
It’s still tough enough to get paper for 
our own issue without taking on any books 
right now. 

7° 


Curled Cotton—1944 


“Would you please send to me any in- 
formation you have on ‘Curled Cotton in 
the Opener Room’ No. 7538—No. 7528 
{June-Sept., 1944). 

VERNON J. DEGNAN 
Northfield, Vt. 
> 


Wants To Buy 


‘In the March issue of your magazine, 
page 73, there is a very interesting picture 
of an inspectograph used for counting neps. 
We would be very much interested in know- 
ing where a machine of this type may be 
purchased. .. .”’ 

HERBERT LINDEN 
National Worsted Mills, Inc. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


(Readex Microprint Corp., 26 West 56th 
St., New York, N. Y.) 


“On page 112 of March 1946 issue of 
CoTTON there is a description of an elec- 
tronic pick counter manufactured by the 
Lewyt Corp. of Brooklyn, N. Y. Since we 
do not have the address of this company, 
will you please either furnish us with their 
address or else forward this inquiry on to 
them. We would like a description of the 
counter, and a price quotation on same.” 

E. C. JACKSON 
Chemist, Pacifie Mills 
Lyman, 8. C. 


(60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y.) 
* 
Building Addition—Wants 
Flooring Data 


One of our Canadian friends, who asked 
that his name be withheld, got a good rec- 
commendation for maple flooring and for 
the manufacturers thereof in answer to the 
following recent inquiry: “We are plan- 
ning to build an addition to our mill in 
the not too distant future and are won- 
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what 


advise us type 
of flooring is being used in some of the 
more modern mills. The addition will be 
used for both weaving and preparatory 
departments and there is to be no basement 
under this new section... . 


+ 


dering if you could 


Doffer Survey 


“A few years ago, COTTON Magazine 
made a survey of the number of bobbins a 
doffer raised per week of forty (40) hours 
in quite a number of southern textile mills. 
I would like to have a copy of this sur- 


a 

J. C. GODFREY 
V-P & Supt., Calhoun Mills 
Calhoun Falls, 8S. C. 


> 
Processing Spun Rayon 


“Would it be possible to secure a reprint 
of Leslie Cobb’s series of articles on ‘Proc- 
essing Procedures for Spun Rayon Yarn’ 
which appeared in the November, December 
(1945) January and February (1946) issues 
of CoTTON, or to get a copy of the Novem- 
ber (1945) issue?.. .” 


D. 8S. BALI. 
Vice Pres., Whitley Cotton Mills, Inc. 
Clayton, N. C. 





HOLD 


The G. H. Tennant Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., all set to show at the Southern 
Textile Exposition in Greenville, 8. 
gathered their textile representatives and 
engineers in Greensboro, N. C., to study 
floor problems in textile mills at about 
the same time the show would have been 
held. Shown in actual mill instruction 
are the following employees of the com- 


GREENVILLE SHOW AT GREENSBORO 


pany: (left to right) Hill Trube and 
Walt Boyer, New England; bert F. 
Gover, Atlanta; Al Jackson, Philadel- 
hia; . A. Anderson, V-P & Ch. Engr., 
Minneapolis; Ed Lavett, Greenville, 8. C.; 


Mgr., and Ken Berg- 
polis. The company 
in floor cleaning problems. 
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“I would appreciate your sending me re 
prints of the previous four articles on 
‘Processing Procedures for Spun Rayon 
, pS 

FRANK HOLDEN 
Lonsdale Co., Berkeley Mill 
Ashton, R. I. 

“I shall appreciate very 
placed on the list to get 
when they are available. ... 

GEORGE W. EASLY 
Milligan & Higgins Corp. 
Johnstown, N. Y. 

(Reprints on this popular series have 
been secured by Tennessee Eastman Corp.. 
and we shall be glad to forward all in 
quiries for such reprints.) 


much being 
these reprints 


& 
Training Knitting Fixers 
“We are interested in training some 
machine fixers on the G. I. on-the-job 


training program, and we are going to need 
some books on the adjustment and mainte- 
nance of the S. & W. model B-5 and the 
Standard H machines, and we thought that 
you might have something that we could 


use.”’ 
S. L. MAVITY 


Supt., Spalding Knitting Mills 
Griffin, Ga. 

e 
Jiggers, Back-Washers 


and Squeezers 

We understand that H. W. Butterworth 
& Sons Co. had an inquiry from Sheridan, 
Wyoming, a bar supply house, for their dye 
jiggers. Maybe Wyoming is like Texas. You 
ean’t tell about the West, but a 150 gallon 
shot would seem to be a little large 
John H. S. Spencer of the Butterworth Co. 
wrote back that if they could sell these 
jiggers to the bars out there they might 
also find an outlet for back-washers and 
squeezers, previously limited to _ textile 
usage. 

= 

Wants to Make Wool Socks 

“ . . by having some address where I 
ean buy good knitter machine, by hand or 
automatic, to make any kind of wool socks, 
and also where to buy a good quality 
wool.” 
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“This new high-temperature desizing process 
is saving me time and money” 





THE SERVICE THAT 
BUILT OUR BUSINESS 
CAN HELP YOURS 


.. fabrics can now be desized and dyed continuously 


Our basincss bes bees py on jigs. The size is uniformly removed in only three to four 
actical help we have been : v 

ae § ave wal customers, right ends at 180°F., when RuozyME DX is used. 

apie oO £ ; ; E. 

in their ow n plants, mm adapting 

Rohm & Haas products to their 








High temperatures are practical with RuozyME DX in many 
needs. 


. , : . 4 7 . € ‘ » ‘ : >» ye 
Our representatives are men with ther types of desizing processes with faster starch removal 
technical training and peers RE Re 
experience in the use of eter 
chemicals. Call im a member 0 


= tonto chantionls TOs cheer RuozyME DX, you will find, is ideal for saving time in kier, 
™ . . - 
when you need assistance 1 choos 


kettle, and pad desizing, by working at the high tempera- 
ing oF sees Ch emicals For tures possible with this unusual textile enzyme. 
in 


a RHOZYME DX 


RwozyMe is a trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Represented in South America by Cia. Rohm y Haas, S. R. L., Carios Pellegrini 331, Buenos Aires, Argentina, and agents in principai South American cities 


COHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SOUARE 


























» PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Manufacturers of Chemicals for the Textile, Leather and other Industries . Plastics Synthetic Insecticides 
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AS THIS is written, (May 16) the 

annual coal strike has been re- 
cessed, probably under the same 
theory employed by the late Ges- 
tapo when reviving and feeding a 
starved and beaten victim who 
had about reached the limit of his 
endurance. Faced with an im- 
minent shutdown of most industry 
and the impending idleness of mil- 
lions of people, many of them ar- 
dent union members, Mr. Lewis 
graciously consented to let his sub- 
jects dig enough coal to at least 
take care of essential services like 
railroads, public utilities, and a 
few other acutely important indus- 
tries. 

The recess is for only two weeks, 
and under existing laws there is 
not the slightest question about the 
right of the coal miners to starve 
the country into submission to 
their demands if these demands 
have not been granted during this 
two-week reprieve. 

The United Mine Workers is a 
peculiar organization. The mem- 
bers seem to follow the leadership 
of Mr. Lewis with complete de- 
votion and seem to be solidly in 
favor of going to any lengths to 
support him in his demands. Yet, 
oddly enough, this same organiza- 
tion which follows Mr. Lewis with 
such blind fanaticism seems to 
completely lack confidence in the 
willingness of the membership to 
do as simple a thing as pay its 
union dues. The closed shop and 
the check-off of union dues and 
fees has been a cardinal point in 
the demands of the United Mine 
Workers for many years, and the 
insistence upon the inclusion of 
these devices for forced unioniza- 
tion in every UMW contract can 
not help but lead to the suspicion 


One Man Can Strangle the U. &. 


that perhaps the solidarity of the 
UMW membership is of the base- 
ball bat, or sawed off shotgun 
variety. 

It certainly seems odd that an 
organization which claims to have 
the complete support and utter 
loyalty of its membership can not 
trust its members to pay their dues 
and can not depend upon the bene- 
fits conferred by the UMW to in- 
duce coal miners to join it of their 
own free will. 

The United Mine Workers has 
for some time been a very tight 
monopoly or racket, completely 
controlling the digging of soft coal 
in the United States, and under the 
present setup it is a self-perpetuat- 
ing racket. Anyone going to work 
in a mine must automatically join 
the union, and the mine owner is 
required by contract to deduct the 
union dues and fees from the new 
workman’s pay. There is little 
likelihood of a racket of this sort 
ever being broken up unless it falls 
apart of its own accord, and when 
it controls an absolutely basic in- 
dustry like coal mining, it is not 
likely to fall apart readily. 

In the old days, before the bene- 
ficent forced closed shop and 
check-off were devised, the UMW 
had the utmost difficulty holding 
itself together, but now, under the 
thoroughly biased labor laws in 
effect, it can not only keep itself 
together automatically, but can 
tear the rest of the country apart 
whenever the spirit moves its lead- 
ers to demand something more 
than the mine owners or the gen- 
eral public feel is fair. 

THERE MUST undoubtedly be a 
good case for the miners in their 
demands for improved § safety 
measures and better hospital fa- 
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cilities, We understand mining to 
be a dangerous and dirty trade, 
and reports of mine disasters are 
all too common. However, the min- 
ers seem to be fairly well paid 
workmen, and there is no compul- 
sion requiring any particular 
miner to work in any particular 
mine. If a miner feels that the 
mine he works in is not safely op- 
erated and that the dangers in it 
are greater than those in a better 
operated mine, there is nothing to 
prevent his refusing to work for 
the owner of the unsafe mine. 

There must be thousands of 
marginal mines, where the seams 
are not thick and the quality of 
coal not so good as in other mines, 
and where the difference between 
operating and shutting down is 
very slight. Some mines are deep- 
er than others and the seams are 
now a greater distance from the 
mouth of the mine. At a time when 
there is a tremendous demand for 
all the coal that can be produced, 
these marginal mines can perhaps 
exist and show some profit. Under 
highly competitive conditions, they 
would probably have to _ stop 
operation, because the United 
Mine Workers does not apparent- 
ly distinguish between the pros- 
perous and the  unprosperous 
mines. 

Mr. Lewis has now demanded a 
tax of approximately seven per 
cent of the wages paid to his coal 
miners to create a fund to be used 
at the discretion of the UMW 
hiearchy for such purposes as may 
seem to them appropriate. This tax 
would raise approximately 70 mil- 
lion dollars a year, and, remember- 
ing that some years ago Mr. Lewis 
deemed it appropriate to contribute 
$500,000 of the UMW funds to a 
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national political campaign, it is 
not beyond the bounds of possibil- 
ity that in some case where the 
stranglehold of the UMW on 
American economy was threatened: 
it might seem expedient for the 
UMW to spend five million dol- 
lars or 50 million dollars for polit- 
ical purposes. 

Furthermore, if it is lawful for 
the UMW to collect a seven per 
cent tax on wages, it is lawful to 
collect a 14 per cent or a 50 per 
cent or a 100 per cent tax. To say 
that this is absurd is beside the 
point, because experience shows 
that when people have the power 
to do something to their own ad- 
vantage, they generally sooner or 
later do it. 

More than 30 years ago, when 
the Constitutional amendment le- 
galizing the income tax was being 
debated, and the proponents point- 
ed out that a small tax of six to 
10 per cent on income over five 
thousand dollars a year would 
hurt no one, the opponents of the 
new Constitutional amendment in- 
sisted that if six per cent were 
legal, then so would 60 per cent be 
equally lawful. At the time this 
Constitutional amendment was 
adopted, it is doubtful if any but a 
few far-sighted persons dreamed 
that the day might come when the 
income tax rate would rise to 93 
per cent of one’s income. Yet it 
did. 

If the United-Mine Workers start 
out with a seven per cent tax, there 
is no reason to believe that as one 
annual coal strike follows another 
they will not keep pushing this up. 

Furthermore, if it is lawful for 
miners to collect such a sales tax, 
it is lawful for any union to do so, 
and to collect just as much as the 
strangle-hold of that union upon 


the American economy will make 


possible, 


WHAT HAPPENS in the present 
coal miners’ dispute is of keen in- 
terest to the textile industry, which 
is a large user of coal. Mr. Lewis 
has not yet even bothered to an- 
nounce his real demands, but has 
simply been working on the Ges- 
tapo theory of wearing out the vic- 
tim’s powers of resistance and 
breaking his spirit. Mr. Lewis even 
refused to treat with the mine 
owners at all until they had agreed 
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to pay his miners some three mil- 
lion dollars in disputed vacation 
pay, which according to a reason- 
able interpretation of the law 
might easily not be due to the min- 
ers. Inasmuch as these miners 
were losing more than three mil- 
lion dollars a day in wages, is 
seems rather ridiculous that Mr. 
Lewis should have made this trif- 
ling amount a major stumbling 
block in the way to the negotia- 
tion of a new contract. 

Mr. Lewis also has refused to 
present his real demands until the 
owners of the mines have agreed 
to his sales tax scheme, so that no- 
body really knows what he expects 
to demand, although there are 
hints that he will stick out for 
more than 25 per cent increase in 
wages. If, as we have been given 
to understand, miners’ earnings 
run around $65.00 a week for full 
time pay, Mr. Lewis is angling for 
about $80.00 to $85.00 a week for 
the members of his organization. 
This seems to be rather neat pay 
for that kind of work, even if it is 
dirty and dangerous. 

We are, however, not so much 
concerned with the justice or in- 
justice of the miners’ demands, or 
the recalcitrance and wunreason- 
ableness of the owners of the 
mines. We are particularly con- 
cerned about the fact that Mr. 
Lewis and his organization do have 
the power to strangle the entire 
economy of the United States if, 
and when, they feel like it, to gain 
what they think they want, and 
there is no way of mining coal un- 
less the United Mine Workers will 
agree to do it. This is a monopoly 
of the worst and most indefensi- 
ble sort; a monopoly that would 
not be tolerated for a day if the 
owners of the mines attempted to 
do exactly the same thing that Mr. 
Lewis and his executive commit- 
tee are doing with impunity. 


WE HAVE pointed out many times 
that there can be no ultimate in- 
dustrial peace or pretense of such 
peace when labor organizations 
are completely exempted from the 
operations of the laws found nec- 
essary to restrain the capacity of 
the corporate bodies. The public 
and the Congress are now in a 
great dither about what the miners 
are doing to the country. No one 
should be suprised at what they, 
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are doing and it would be cause 
for astonishment if they were not 
doing it. Any complete and un- 
challenged monopoly is vertain to 
exercise its power, and what the 
monopoly may consider eminently 
fair and thoroughly reasonable 
might not look that way to its vic- 
tims. Nothing is much easier than 
to persuade yourself that what you 
want is just and reasonable. 


We have also repeatedly point- 
ed out that there is no such thing 
as a fair wage, and we would like 
to repeat it now. No better exam- 
ple of this could be cited than 
some of the recent labor unions 
actions. Here in Atlanta the street 
car motormen recently struck for 
what they called a “fair wage.’ We 
believe that this fair wage would 
net a street car motorman around 
$200 a month, At the same time 
the railroad motormen, doing 
exactly the same kind of work, but 
less of it and under more agree- 
able and less exacting conditions, 
have notified the railroads that 
their present wage is unfair and 
totally inadequate, being only 
around $400 to $600 a month. Al- 
most simultaneously, the men who 
pilot airplanes for one of the big 
transportation companies have 
notified the company that the 
present wages for airplane pilots, 
which run around $1200 a month, 
are ridiculously inadequate, and 
that a “fair wage’’ must be estab- 
lished immediately in the amount 
of around $1500 to $1600 a month. 


In the case of the street car and 
the railroad motormen, the work 
is almost exactly the same, yet the 
man working for the railroad com- 
pany regards as a pittance what 
the street car motorman thinks is 
eminently fair. Undoubtedly there 
must be plenty of railroad employ- 
ees or those working for street 
railway companies who would be 
capable of learning to pilot an air- 
plane. 

There are perhaps now at large 
several thousand highly skilled 
and thoroughly competent men re- 
cently out of the Air Forces who 
may have to take jobs as street car 
motormen or railroad employees 
if they can not find employment as 
airplane pilots. Unquestionably, 
thousands of these men would be 
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THE DEVELOPMENT of the Canadian textile industry is an 

interesting story. Demands on the industry are more var- 
ied than on that of the U. S. because of the difference in clima- 
tic conditions, which range from summer to 40 degrees below 
zero. Canadian industry has iis —_ of government controls, 


as explained in this article. 


THE DEVELOPMENT of the tex- 

tile industry in Canada has tak- 
en place as a result of the shift 
from domestic to factory produc- 
tion. The disturbance created in 
the cotton industry of the United 
States as a result of the Civil War 
hindered the flow of cotton goods 
to the Dominion and provided an 
impetus to the development of 
cotton manufacturing in Canada. 

The textile industry of the Do- 
minion of Canada constitutes an 
important branch of Canadian 
manufacture. The province of 
Quebec is the chief textile manu- 
facturing area, accounting for over 
50 per cent of the total value of 
production; Ontario is next with 
almost 40 per cent. The 42 estab- 
lishments listed as cotton yarn 
and/or cloth mills in the country 
provide direct employment for 
some 30,000 persons and indirect 
employment for many thousands 
more. Some of those mills are lo- 
cated in large towns, but the ma- 


- —The Editors. 


jority are in small centers of pop- 
ulation, and in many cases these 
small towns have developed and 
prospered solely because cotton 
mills have been established there. 


History of Canadian Textiles 


The earliest Canadian cotton 
mill on record was erected at 
Sherbrooke, in the province of 
Quebec, in 1844. The promoters of 
this mill had another distinction 
in that they formed what was the 
first limited liability company in 
the manufacturing field in Canada, 
The capacity of the mill was 1,200 
spindles; it made grey sheetings 
for several years until the plant 
was burned down. The oldest 
existing cotton mill is in Saint 
John, New Brunswick. It was es- 
tablished in 1861. Five mills were 
operating by 1865, and had a total 
capacity of about 40,000 spindles. 

In 1874 The Montreal Cotton 
Company was organized to build 
the first cotton mill in Valleyfield, 
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Canada’s 
Textile 


Industry 


By W. G. E. Aird 


Vice-Pres. and Managing Director 
The Montreal Cottons Limited 


40 miles from Montreal. The mills 
stand on a site originally occupied 
by two farms, and the slabs of 
grey stone used in the fort-like 
construction of the buildings were 
quarried nearby. The name of the 
company was later changed to The 
Montreal Cottons Limited, which 
is the name it bears today. 

The industry has been develop- 
ed to supply not only materials for 
clothing and wearing apparel gen- 
erally, but also an increasing range 
of fabrics for industrial uses. 

The period of greatest construc- 
tion activity in the Canadian cot- 
ton industry was between 1878 
and 1885, when seventeen cotton 
mills were established, and the 
number of spindles was estimated 
to have increased from approxi- 
mately 134,000 in 1879 to almost 
500,000 in 1885. The Canadian 
mills at that time tended to con- 
centrate their production on grey 
fabrics, but a printworks was es- 
tablished in 1884. at Magog, Que- 
bec. at the head of Lake Mem- 
phramagog, which cuts the inter- 
national border; bleaching and 
printing were also introduced in 
the grey mills. 


Export of Surplus 


The cotton industry got ahead 
of the rest of the country, but the 
overloaded market was relieved on 
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the completion of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, when Canadian 
mills began to ship grey cottons 
to China in competition, strange 
as it may seem today, with Great 
Britain and the United States. 
More than five million yards of 
cotton were shipped over the C. P. 
R. lines in 1887, and _ substantial 
quantities were exported by this 
route until the beginning of the 
present century, when the dis- 
turbance created by the Boxer 
rebellion and the growing com- 
petition in the China market, to- 
gether with the increasing demand 
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tablishment of specialty plants 
of various kinds, such as tire fa- 
bric mills. 


Compares Size of American 
and Canadian Textile Industry 


A comparison of Canadian and 
U. S. installed equipment for cot- 
ton spinning and manufacturing, 
from the latest figures available, 
is interesting: 

Canada U.S.A. 

Spindles 1,200,000 23,293,000 
Looms 21,060 461,068 
Population 11,506,655 131,669,275 
Thus while the population of 
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Operative at work on English-made slubber. 


at home, led Canadian mills to 
abandon the trade. There is some 
suggestion that the export of grey 
goods to the China market was to 
some extent a cooperative venture 
by Canadian mills to relieve the 
domestic market. 


The periods of 1914 and 1918 
saw the Canadian cotton mills 
working under tremendous pres- 
sure, as they were called upon not 
only to fill the Canadian demands 
but also to undertake war con- 
tracts for the United States. Al- 
though considerable difficulty was 
experienced in securing new equip- 
ment during the war years, some 
expansion occurred in the machin- 
ery capacity in the Canadian in- 
dustry, but the increased demand 
during that period was largely met 
by the operation of mills on what 
practically amounted to a 24-hour 
basis. The principal expansion 
since that time has been in the es- 
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Canada is 8.73 per cent of that of 
the United States, the textile 
equipment amounts to only about 
> per cent of the amount installed 
in the U. S. A. The peak of pro- 
duction was reached in 1941 and 
has since declined as the follow- 
ing figures—based on percentage 
of single shift capacity—show: 


1940 155% 
1941 161% 
1942 160% 
1943 139% 


Since the middle of last year 
there has been some improvement, 
but shortage of labor is still pre- 
venting maximum output being 
attained. 

The development of the cot- 
ton industry in Canada has pro- 
ceeded along different lines from 
those followed in either Great 
Britain or the United States. In 
Great Britain the spinning, weav- 
ing and finishing divisions have 





been developed separately, and 
firms tend to specialize on spin- 
ning yarns, weaving grey cloth, or 
converting. In the United States 
the spinning and weaving have 
been integrated to a larger extent 
than in Great Britain, but the fin- 
ishing of cloths is still largely in 
the hands of converters. In Can- 
ada, almost from the beginning, 
the larger companies have tended 
to engage in all processes of man- 
ufacture, though smaller separate 
units have been established in the 
various divisions. 


Diversity of Demand in Canada 


The population of Canada, ac- 
cording to the 1941 census, was 
11,506,655. The area is approxi- 
mately equal to that of the U.S. A. 
and dependent territories. The di- 
versity of demand is probably as 
great, if not greater, from this 
eleven and a half millions than it 
is from the one hundred and thir- 
ty millions in the United States. 
One has only to consider the dif- 
ference in climatic conditions 
which may range in winter from 
40 degrees below zero, and even 
colder in some parts of the coun- 
try, to summer temperatures of 
90 degrees and higher to realize 
that the demand for cloths appro- 
priate to such extremes of tem- 
perature and variation in living 
conditions is necessarily wide. 
The Canadian mills produce a wide 
range of yarns and fabrics to sup- 
ply the needs of the Canadian 
market. 

The Canadian mills generally 
were developed each to specialize, 
but changing circumstances 
brought about the disappearance of 
substantial demand for some of 
the older staple fabrics and has 
caused the Canadian mills to de- 
velop new lines of production for 
which the volume demand in each 
class is much less. In addition, in- 
dependent converting plants now 
purchase grey cloths and produce 
finished goods in competition with 
the integrated companies. 


Processing Procedures Similar 


The Canadian practices follow 
very closely those in operation in 
the United States, and generally 
manufacturing conditions are very 
similar. When the textile industry 
was developing, most of the ma- 
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chinery was brought from Eng- 
land, but during the past thirty 
years, with the invention and 
adoption of automatie devices, 
more and more of the machinery 
for the Canadian mills is being 
purchased in the U. S. 


Industrial Legislation 


Power to pass labor laws is dli- 
vided between the Dominion Par- 
liament and the provincial legisla- 
tures. The proper legislative auth- 
ority in each case is determined by 
the British North America Act, 
which distributes legislative pow- 
ers between the central govern- 
ment and the provinces. Thus, em- 
ployment of women and young 
persons, hours of work, compen- 
sation and minimum wages are 
within the jurisdiction of the pro- 
vinces. Trade unions may be reg- 
ulated by provincial statutes rela- 
ting to the civil rights of associa- 
tion and of contract, but they are 
also the subject of enactments by 
the Dominion of Canada. 

Factory legislation is under the 
control of the provinces. They 
have separately passed laws deal- 
ing with such matters as ventila- 
tion, overcrowding, temperature, 
lighting, guarding of machinery, 
removal of dust, drinking water, 
sanitary conveniences, safety cloth- 
ing, etc. 

The minimum age for employ- 
ment in factories varies from 14 
in some provinces to 15 in others. 
In Quebec, where the minimum 
is fixed at 14 years of age, it is 
raised to 16 if the person is not 
able to read and write fluently or 
is not attending night school. 


Workmen’s compensation laws 
are now in force in every pro- 
vince except Prince Edward Is- 
land. More nearly uniform than 
any other class of labor legislation, 
the various Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Acts each provide for a sys- 
tem of state insurance to cover the 
hazards of industry. Compensa- 
tion is paid for accidents occurring 
in the course of employment and 
for certain industrial diseases. The 
worker is entitled to compensa- 
tion regardless of the employer’s 
financial position. 

An Accident Fund is set up in 
each province and administered by 
a provincial board. The funds are 
provided by the employers in each 


province. The employers are class- 
ified and assessed on their payrolls 
according to the hazard of their 
industries. 

The maximum hours of work a 
week vary in the different parts 
of the country, but in most cases 
have been fixed at 48. Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta have 
passed statutes granting holidays 
with pay; in other provinces leg- 
islation has not been passed but 


such arrangements have _ been 
made by many employers. 
The _Unemployment Insurance 


Act applies to all provinces. It set 





province jurisdiction to raise min- 
imum wages, lower hours of labor 
or raise the age of employment if 
it so desires, but that the powers 
of Parliament should be precisely 
defined to protect the autonomy 
of the provinces. It also recom- 
mended that the Dominion should 
be empowered to implement any 
labor conventions of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. 
Certain conventions of the or- 
ganization, such as those limiting 
the hours of labor in _ industrial 
establishments to eight a day and 
forty-eight a week, have been 





The English manufacturer has carried title into name on this ma- 

chine; it reads “Sir James Farmer Norton & Co., Lid., Manchester.” 

More and more of Canada’s textile mills are being supplied by manu- 
facturers in the United States. 


up employment services with re- 
gional and local offices for the pur- 
pose of bringing employers and 
prospective workers in touch with 
each other and for performing du- 
ties in connection with unemploy- 
ment insurance. 


For many years it has been 
urged that uniform legislative 
standards in labor conditions 


should be established by the dif- 
ferent provinces. In 1940, the 
Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations recommended 
that the Dominion Parliament 
should have jurisdiction to estab- 
lish basic minimum wages, maxi- 
mum hours of labor, and to fix the 
age of employment, leaving to any 
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ratified by the Parliament of Can- 
ada, but it was held on January 
28, 1937, by the Judicial Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council, that the 
federal parliament has no power 
to legislate on these subjects. 
Union Activity 

When business began to expand 
in 1933, unions undertook an act- 
ive organizing campaign. They 
were encouraged by the enactment 
in the United States in 1933 of the 
National Industry Recovery Act, 
and in 1935 of the Wagner Nation- 
al Labor Relations Act. Since that 
time attempts have been made by 
affiliates of the A. F. of L. and C. 
I. O. to organize the workers, with 
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varying success. There is also a 
provincial organization known as 
the National Catholic Syndicate 
that has been active in trying to 
organize the workers in the pro- 
vince of Quebec. 

The operatives in the mills make 
steady use of the skill inherited 
from their British and French an- 
cestors, A great many of the oper- 
atives who staffed the mills in the 
early days came out from the 
British Isles, but at the present 
time almost all the operatives in 
the mills in the Province of Que- 
bec are of French descent. 


Technical Training Inadequate 


One of the greatest drawbacks 
to the training of the French 
speaking people for responsible 
positions in the textile industry 
has been the lack of text books in 
French and the lack of organized 
facilities for acquiring a technical 
education in textile technology. 

Education is a subject expressly 
reserved to the individual pro- 
vinces to promote technical edu- 
cation, however, the Dominion has 
assisted the provincial govern- 
ments by giving financial aid on 
certain conditions. 

Various companies have had 
their own training schools. We 
have run classes in our own mills 
in spinning and weaving for some 
years, and the more experienced 
workers have joined together to 


form a technical society that meets 
once a month, either to hear an 
address from some specialist out- 
side or to exchange views among 
themselves. 

The Dominion Textile Company 
in 1941 sponsored a text book on 
cotton spinning and manufactur- 
ing, which has been printed in a 
French edition, and this has met a 
long-felt need. 

A technical school has been es- 
tablished at St. Hyacinthe, Que., 
by the Provincial Government, 
and courses were begun in the fall 
of last year with the object of 
training young men for positions 
of responsibility in the textile 
mills. Scholarships have been of- 
fered by some of the textile com- 
panies. For instance, one company 
has sponsored fifteen apprentice- 
ships for a 4-year course, during 
which the company pays the an- 
nual fees, makes an allowance for 
living expenses, etc., and under- 
takes to engage the students in its 
mills during the vacations. 


Price Controls 


Soon after the start of World 
War II, the Canadian government 
established measures designed to 
prevent swollen returns resulting 
from wartime demands, and rela- 
tive to volume, net profits have 
been lower than in prosperous 
years in the past. Measures were 
also introduced to fix selling prices 


Some mills in Canada engage in all processes of manufacture. 








at the levels prevailing during the 
basic period. 

Canada’s price control and anti- 
inflationery policy has been ex- 


plicit and mandatory, and has 
been maintained largely by its 
system of subsidies on imported 
raw materials. The figures pub- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics show that the govern- 
ment had been successful in hold- 
ing the cost of living at the end 
of 1945 down to 118.9 per cent of 
the level prevailing in August 
1939. Some price controls are be- 
ing gradually relaxed with the ob- 
ject of reducing these subsidies. 

Cotton yarn and cloth manufac- 
turing present a difficult problem 
so far as the removal of price con- 
trol is concerned, since present 
raw material prices are more than 
double those prevailing during the 
basic period when ceiling prices 
were fixed, This increase in the 
cost of cotton has necessitated sub- 
stantial subsidy payments to the 
producing mills in order to offset 
losses incurred through sales at 
ceiling prices. However, these sub- 
sidy payments were conditional 
on a certain profit level not being 
attained. This level was determin- 
ed by the profits of the standard 
period 1936-9, and if it were not 
reached as a result of the year’s 
operations, subsidy could be claim- 
ed on the cotton used to make up 
the difference. 

The government is anxious to 
dispense with subsidy payments 
as soon as possible, but that only 
can be achieved either by a drop 
in the price of cotton, which will 
automatically reduce the amount 
of subsidy that can be claimed, or 
by an easing of price control in 
order to permit an increase in the 
selling price of yarn and cloth by 
the producing mills, with a cor- 
responding increase in the base 
price of raw cotton from which 
subsidy payments are calcuated. 

The various textile mills which 
made cloths for the armed ser- 
vices were never wholly so en- 
gaged. Thus, during the progress 
of the war we have had some 
proportion of the production of 
the mills that were engaged on 
war work being sold at current 
prices, the balance of the pro- 
duction being sold at prices pre- 
vailing in 1941. 
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The cotton comber can easi- 
ly cost the mill money if the 
settings are not proper. Here 
the stock removed by the 
comber is inspected. A 
trained man can tell if the 
comber is doing its work by 
an inspection here. 








The Cotton Comber 


By H. von Mattenberg 


A practical discussion for practical mill men; a 
study of the various motions, and operation of an 


intricate machine. 


Artiele I 


THE COTTON combing machine 

has, since its invention 
around 1850, been one of the mar- 
vels in the world of cotton prep- 
aration. Its intriguing mechanism, 
its unfailing ability to turn out 
the desired product, may well en- 
title the comber to be one of the 
seven wonders of the textile in- 
dustry, although it is to be admit- 
ted that the number of wonders is 
steadily increasing. The Heil- 
mann comber had a reign of 50 
years with little or no competition, 
but at the beginning of the 20th 
century, newer styles of combing 
machinery had been patented and 
have extensively supplanted the 
old faithful Heilmann. 

One of these newer combers has 
an improved mechanism and high- 
er production. Also, the shorter 
cottons can successfully be proc- 
essed; therefore, the range of fine 


How to correct faulty work. 


yarns is increased. Still, many 
firms held on to the Heilmann ma- 
chine, which still turns out a good 
quality of long-staple yarns. 
Where quality has priority over 
production, space, wear and tear, 
and higher labor cost, there is still 
room for it. Other makes have 
run side by side for some 40 years 
and have, in their turn, been su- 
perseded by still newer models 
with still higher production and 
less resetting, overhauling, etc. 

The principle of combing the 
cotton is much the same on all 
makes. Some improved models 
are now on the market, but we still 
find many Nasmith-type models, 
and because settings and mainte- 
nance are similar for nearly all 
combers, this article will refer to 
the Nasmith type comber. 

A lap made of doubled and 
drafted card slivers is creeled into 
a comber head. <A small feed roll 
takes in about ™% inch off this lap 
per nip, and this protruding length 
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is then held between nipper and 
cushion plate while the rotating 
needle segment is passing through 
the tuft, cleaning the cotton of im- 
purities and taking out the short 
fibers as well as all fibers not be- 
ing held by the nipper. While do- 
ing this operation the nipper and 
cushion plate move over to ap- 
proach the detaching rolls, and at 
the very moment the detaching 
roller starts its forward move- 
ment, the combed tuft is laid onto 
the end fibers of the former de- 
livery, is pieced on, and is taken 
in while the nipper simultaneous- 
ly lets go of its grip. The opera- 
tions are repeated from 80 to 110 
times as the required nips per 
minute dictate. 

All these operations in a cycle 
(one nip) are strictly regulated 
and timed through proper speeds 
and careful settings of parts. The 
settings and rules are carefully 
written into instruction books by 
the makers of the particular type 
comber, so that a listing of them 
here is not necessary. 

The cycle operations are perfect 
when the delivered webb is per- 
fect in its continuous flow, free 
from leaves and pods. 
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Starting from the feed lap, the 
following rules and tips must be 
observed and strictly acted upon 
if faulty work makes its appear- 
ance. 

The feeding lap must be even 
in weight. A weight of 550 to’600 
grains per yard is excellent for 
Nasmith combers. Bad work on the 
lapping machine is the greatest 
enemy of successful combing. 
Nasmith combers will run at 110 
nips per minute if it is so desired, 
but it is a foregone conclusion that 
88 to 95 nips are not only better 
on the work but keep down wear 
and tear of the machine. 

The feed mechanism on most 
combers can be set to higher or 
lower intake. For instance, the 
Nasmith comber can be set to take 
in 4, 5, or 6 teeth of intake length. 
Five teeth are equivalent to about 
4% inch of delivery. 

While 6 teeth are furnishing 
quite a bit (20%) more produc- 
tion and will run successfully, the 
medium of 5 teeth is to be pre- 
ferred where excellent running is 
to be expected. 


The Segment or Half-Lap 


The segment, or half-lap, is cyl- 
indrical in form but only part of 
this cylinder—to be exact, 14 of 
its circumference—is covered with 
needles. The needles are soldered 
on bars, 17 altogether, and the bars 
are screwed onto the segment with 
coarser, heavier needles in front 
and gradually finer ones follow- 
ing. 

There is a wide difference of 
opinion as to the successive gradu- 
ation of these needle bars. A few 
examples are shown in Table 1. 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and many more 
combinations, have been tried side 
by side, but very little difference 
in webb appearance could be dis- 
cerned. If very little difference is 
observed, why then should we in- 
sert any needles above 71 per inch? 

Logically, the No. 1 arrangement 
looks best. A 23-needle bar makes 
a quick touch, immediately fol- 
lowed by a much finer comb of 33 
needles per inch for five consecu- 
tive bars. There is no sense in try- 
ing to make a too easily ascending 
graduation, because the segment 
stroke is of such short duration 
that once the combing field starts, 
it should be employed to do work 
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Lubricating the comber. 


and not wait until the combing 
cycle is run out. 





TABLE 1 
Needles per Inch 
Bar 
No. 1 2 3 4 


1 23 22 22 23 
2 33 26 28 23 
3 33 28 28 33 
4 33 30 28 41 
4) 33 32 28 41 
6 33 36 28 41 
7 41 40 34 41 
8 41 44 34 41 
9 48 48 34 48 
10 











No. 4, while not actually tried 
out, may have merits on this prin- 
ciple. It seems, therefore, that we 
could entirely get away from any 
needles above 71 per inch, which 
would render segment repairs 
cheaper. 


Flat Needles vs Round Needles 


Round needles are mostly used 
for segment bars. Flat needles for 
segment bars are more expensive. 
But it is obvious that more needles 
per inch can be employed with the 
same between spaces as the equiv- 
alent weight of round needles. 
Also, because the small side of the 
needle travels with the swing of 
the segment, the power of the 
needle is much stronger. A seg- 
ment equipped fully with flat nee- 
dles does a good cleaning job. Top 








combs, of course, are equipped 
with flat needles as a rule. 

The segment, during its short 
circumferential run, is expected to 
comb out all leaf particles, neps, 
and short fibers. Also, a certain 
amount of longer fibers will be 
eliminated better if the lap work 
is not laid fully parallel, because 
then all cross wise laying fibers, 
regardless of length, will disappear 
through combing of the tuft. The 
ideal waste staple diagram there- 
fore will show comparatively few 
long fibers. The percentage of 
waste desired can be attained by 
proper setting of the distance be- 
tween cushion plate and detaching 
rolls. 

The wider this setting, the more 
waste is extracted and vice-versa. 
When closing up this setting the 
top combs must be moved back 
in case they touch the leather de- © 
taching rolls. 

Small amount of percentages 
may be regulated by changing the 
position of the nipper crank stud. 
But, whenever possible, the cush- 
ion plate-detaching roll setting 
must be adjusted. 

On its downward travel of the 
segment the fibers and cotton im- 
purities are met by the revolving 
brush which loosens the waste and 
promptly delivers same to the suc- 
tion current of the aspirator sys- 
tem which in turn delivers the 
waste into collection boxes or on 
the floor. 


The Detaching Rolls 


The detaching rolls are perform- 
ing an important function, first in 
their reverse movement, when the 
protruding fibers meet the oncom- 
ing tuft of the nippers; and sec- 
ondly, when the forward motion 
pieces both ends and delivers the 
fibers in the open. 

The workmanship on the de- 
taching top rolls must be perfect. 
The cushion action of the felt cov- 
er must be just right—not too soft, 
not too hard. This cover put on in 
a spiral has given good results. 

The pressure due to the leverage 
on which the dead weight is sus- 
pended is at times too great and 
tends to spoil many rollers by 
twisting the leathers on the ends. 
Also, some of the varnishes are 
not too good for detaching rolls. 

The clearers on top of the de- 
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‘taching rolls keep the rollers clean 
and also keep the cotton from roll- 
ing (lapping) around them due to 
static, which seems to be very 
much in evidence at combing. An 
even temperature and moisture are 
necessary for good running on the 
combers. With an inadequate mois- 
tening system, live steam may 
have to be turned into the room 
‘on cold days. 


Fan and Aspirator Systems 


No set rules about fan speed can 
be made but what may be dictated 
by needs. For a slow running 
comber the fan may have to be 
speeded up some. Correct settings, 
maintenance, and _ repairs for 
combers call for an expert. A 
hundred tricks hardly ever put on 
paper are stock in trade of a 
skilled comber man. 


The Index Wheel 


The index wheel with its set- 
ting graduation marked and num- 
bered is the brains of the comber. 
If index wheel instructions are fol- 
lowed carefully, settings will not 
be wrong. 

A list of settings and practical 
data, giving an idea what to look 
for at combers, is shown herewith. 

Other helpful information from 
‘our experience is as follows: 

Delivered yards sliver per indi- 
‘cated hank at clock 856.74. Intake 


of lap per minute (100%) .753 
yards. Diameter of draw box roll- 
ers (bottom) 1%;1;1;14%. Diame- 
ter of draw box rollers (bottom) 
1%;14%;1%;1%. Draft between 
calender and coiler rolls 1.03. 
Number of combers per worker 
9. Size of coiler can 36 inches x 12 
inches. Weight of sliver in can 16 
pounds. RPM of coiler 67. Number 
of coils to one turn of can 22. Re- 


- volving direction of can vis coiler 


opposite. Overhaul comber and 
reset every six months. Check 
comber waste percentage once per 





month. Diameter of hole in coiler 
trumpet .157 inches. 

Weights on detaching rollers 
back 25 to 30 pounds. Weights on 
detaching rollers front 6 pounds. 
Weights on draw box rolls 25 
pounds each. Number laps in 
creel six. Waste removed every 
three hours. RPM of exhaust fan 
1500. Number needles per inch in 
top comb 70 (flat). 

(In the second and concluding part 
of this article, to appear in an early 


issue, some practical questions and 
answers will be offered.—The Edi- 


tors.) 





COMBER DATA 
Nasmith Combers—1922 Models 





























1. Nips per min. 104-105 
2. No. teeth fed 6 
3. Feed gear (Egypt) 42 
(American) 41 

4. Weight per yard lap 600 grs. 
5. Weight per yard sliver 60 grs. 
6. Settings— 
Staple Ys 1%” 1 3/16” 1%” 1 5/16” 13%” 
Waste 12% 12% 12% 18% 22% 22% 
Detach at .......... 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 
Nippers open at 14 14 14 15 16 16 
Nippers close at 28 28 28 28 28 28 
Detach roll 

moves back .. 21 21 21 21 21 21 
Cushion plate 

to detach ......... 8/32 8/32 8/32 9/32 14/32 14/32 
Feed roll 

to cushion ...... %4” 4” uy,” %” 15/16” 15/16” 
Nipper to 

half lap ......... — 22 22 23 23 23 
Nipper stud ..... 374% 37 ke 37h 37% 38 38 











Human Relations Conference 
To Meet at Blue Ridge 


The 27th annual session of the 
Southern Conference on Human 
Relations in Industry will be held 
July 18-20, at Blue Ridge, N. C., 
according to an announcement by 
E. G. Wilson, executive secretary, 
701 Standard Building, Atlanta, 
Ga. The central theme of the pro- 
gram will be modern management 
in action. 


Textile Men Attend 


This conference attracts indus- 
trial executives from all the south- 
ern states, and for the past several 


years many of the executives in 
the textile industry have attended. 
Programs for the past conferences 
have been well arranged and bene- 
ficial to those in attendenace. 
Among the textile men that 
have taken an active part in 
promoting the conference are Guy 
B. Arthur of American Thread 
Company, Basil D. Browder of 
Dan River Mills, T. M. Forbes of 
Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of Georgia, Macon Miller of Mar- 
shall Field & Company, H. Gordon 
Smith of U. S. Rubber Company, 
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and Donald Comer of Avondale 
Mills. 

Among the topics to be dis- 
cussed are executive practices in 
the field of human _ resources; 
positive steps by management to 
develop good industrial relations; 
personnel administration through 
supervisors; developing better re- 
lations through a better system of 
communications between manage- 
ment and men; modern techniques 
in present-day management; the 
common goal of management and 
labor; and how do we stand with 
the public? 

The meeting will open Thursday 
evening, July 18, and continue 
through Saturday noon. 
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Handling Wool 


The metheds of scouring 
and dyeing in Germany 


By Henry D. Grimes 


Joint Intelligence Objectives Agency 


RAW STOCK and yarns are dyed 

in non-pressure types of cir- 
culating equipment and in pres- 
sure types of circulating machines, 
using the same types of dyestuffs 
and procedures as are used in 
America. Considerable _ stainless 
steel equipment is used in the 
yarn dyeing machines. 


Piece dyeing was carried on in 
the usual types of dye kettles. A 
comparatively few stainless steel 
kettles were found. The conven- 
tional dyeing procedures and dyes 
were used. Finishing equipment in 
all instances was rather old. All 
processes, except the drying of 
fabrics were conducted on the 
batch basis. No evidence of 
attempts to finish or dye goods on 
a continuous basis was found. 


The use of rayon and flocken- 
bast are regarded by German 
textile manufacturers only as 
necessary evils. Apparently little 
or no consideration is being given 
to the possibility of exploiting 
blends of wool with the vegetable 
fibers as fabrics of merit as such. 
The expressed intention is to re- 
turn to 100 per cent wool fabrics 
as rapidly as conditions will per- 
mit. 

Wool and shoddy are being dyed 
mostly with chrome colors. Heavy 
shades are dyed top chrome; and 
lighter shades, chromate. 


Metachrome Dyes 


The bulk of union piece dyeing 
was done with I. G. Farben’s so- 
called half-wool Metachrome dyes. 
These are mixtures of meta- 
chrome, milling and direct colors, 
and are said to be of good fastness 





Abstract of Paper Presented at a Meeting 
of the Northern New England Section 
A.A.T.C.C. March 22, 1946 
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to washing and water. The direct 
colors used were especially 
selected for their property of not 
changing shade too greatly with 
chrome. For medium and heavy 
shades, colors of good solubility in 
a bath containing chrome were 
selected. 

Discussions concerning the rela- 
tive merits of the Helindon type 
of vat dyes compared with chrome 
dyes for wool brought out a num- 
ber of points which may be worth 
noting. For heavy shades the cost 
of Helindons is excessive and 
there is a tendency toward crock- 
ing. One mill which had made a 
study of comparative costs stated 
that for their medium and lighter 
shades the Helindons cost about 
15 per cent more than chrome 
colors, but that this difference was 
easily compensated for in in- 
creased fastness to washing, per- 
spiration and sunlight. 

More particularly, it was 
claimed that the stocks dyed with 
Helindons were less harsh than 
those dyed chrome, that spinning 
wastes were less, there were fewer 
breaks, and it was possible to spin 
to finer counts. 


Wool Scouring 


During the war, synthetic al- 
ternatives were used for scouring 
to take the place of soap which 
was not available. Scouring plants 
are returning to soap as rapidly 
as they can procure it. The general 
mechanics of the scouring process 
agree essentially with common 
practices in the U. S. A., except 
that the wool is given a rinse, in 
water only, before the usual scour 
with soap. This:.is done to recover 
the water soluble potash salts. 

The recovery of wool grease is 
mandatory in most places in order 


to prevent pollution of streams. 
During the war no plant was 
allowed to scour wool which did 
not recover wool grease, because 
of the critical need for fats and 
lubricants of all kinds. The cost 
of recovering the wool grease ex- 
ceeds its selling price. 

Fertilizer, wool fat acid, and 
potash are also recovered. Centri- 
fugal separation of grease was 
practiced in only one plant. All 
others used chemical processes. 


= —- }-- 


Dean Campbell Heads 
National Council 


Dean Malcolm E. Campbell, 
head of the School of Textiles at 
N. C. State College, was elected 
president of the National Council 
of Textile School Deans at the 
organization’s recent semi-annual 
conference at Princeton Universi- 


ty. 
-—-}- - 


Vets’ Training Rule 


Employers conducting on-the- 
job training programs under the 
G.I. Bill need not guarantee vet- 
erans jobs on completion of their 
training, Veterans Administration 
recently announced in a circular to 
its field offices. 

The directive was published in 
answer to queries of employers 
who feared they could not main- 
tain their job training programs 
because they would be forced to 
guarantee veterans jobs regard- 
less of circumstances. 

The directive also states that 
VA will not interfere with exist- 
ing practices of recognized on-the- 
job training establishments in 
which veterans are enrolled. This 
provision was included after some 
training institutions expressed the 
belief that VA training officers 
might exercise supervision over 
long established organizations that 
have had training courses for 
years. 

The Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act (G.I. Bill) places upon each 
state the responsibility for approv- 
ing training establishments, but 
makes VA responsible for seeing 
that veterans actually are pur- 
suing a course of training and are 
progressing satisfactorily while re- 
ceiving subsistence payments. 
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ONE OF THE MOST modern com- 
pressor rooms in the textile 
industry has recently been com- 
pleted at the Beaumont Manufac- 
turing Company, Spartanburg, S. 
C. This compressor room is housed 
in a building formerly occupied 
by an outmoded steam plant. The 
building was remodeled and more 
than doubled in its original size. 
The compressors installed con- 
sist of one 20x13 Gardner- 
Denver, one 19x13 Pennsylvania. 
one 17x1ll Pennsylvania, and one 
14x13 Gardner-Denver. Three of 
these compressors operate to- 
gether to furnish 2946 C.F.M. of 
air at 25 pound pressure. This air 
is used for the atomizer system of 
moisture control and for the op- 
eration of winders and a bobbin- 
stripper. The air from the fourth 
compressor is furnished at 80- 
pound pressure and is_ used 
throughout the plant for cleaning 
purposes. 
The air intake system for these 
compressors consists of a 36-inch 
terra cotta pipe under the ground 


‘painted according to 





Beaumont’s Modern 
Compressor Room 


Majority of work done 


by 


leading to a point outside of the 
building. To prevent dust and lint 
from reaching the compressors, an 
oil filter system has been installed 
in the outside opening of the pipe. 

The entire room has _ been 
the best 
practices known in color dynamics. 
The floor is painted a slate grey. 
the machinery green, and trimmed 
in a darker green. All moving 
parts are painted a brilliant 


regular 


employees 


orange. The walls have a dark 
green dado four feet high with the 
balance of the wall and the ceil- 
ing painted a light green. This 
light green was used to increase 
the efficiency of the modern 
fluorescent lighting system. Beau- 
mont is especially proud of this 
room because of the fact that the 
majority of the work was per- 
formed by the regular employees 
of the mill. 


Floor in compressor room is painted slate grey, machinery green; moving parts are orange. 





Mana 
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Effect of Weathering on Dyes 


Report of a practical test on effect of different 
types of dyestuffs on rate of deterioration of cloth 


exposed to weather. 


IT IS revealed by recent research 
work, resistance of cotton 
fabrics to weathering is increased 
when they are dyed with some 
types of dyestuffs and decreased 
when dyed with other types. This 
investigation indicates that in 
general, naphthol-dyed fabrics de- 
teriorate more rapidly than un- 
dyed bleached fabrics; cloth dyed 
with sulphur, light-fast direct, and 
diazotized and developed type 
dyestuffs possesses a resistance to 
deterioration greater than the un- 
dyed fabric; vat-dyed cloth is 
about equal to, or, slightly more 
resistant to deterioration than the 
undyed fabric. There does not 
seem to be any mathematical re- 
lationship between fabric deterio- 
ration from weathering and the 
color fading that takes place. 
Dyed and undyed cloth was ex- 
posed to weathering simultaneous- 
ly in Biddeford, Me.; Lindale, Ga.; 
and Birmingham, Ala. Warp 
breaks and viscosity readings were 
used to measure the deterioration 





Extract of the report presented by A. K. 
Haynes of Rohm & Haas Oo., for the South- 
eastern Section of AATCC, at the National 
Convention in New York, January 5, 1946. 


of the fabric after weathering. 
Spectrophotometric calculations 
were used to show the actual de- 
gree of color fading on the sam- 
ples exposed to weathering in Bir- 
mingham. In comparing these 
samples to the ones exposed in 
Biddeford and Lindale, the 
amount of fading was estimated by 
matching the faded samples to- 
gether under a Macbeth Color 
Identification Lamp. Accelerated 
fading, weathering, and ageing 


tests were made on all types of ' 


fabric being otherwise tested. 

A single cut of 3.60 sheeting 
(which had been singed, desized, 
kier-boiled, and chlorine bleach- 
ed) was equally divided into six 
pieces. One piece was retained 
as an undyed control sample. The 
remaining five were dyed with 
blue dyestuffs to give as nearly 


as possible the same depth of 
shade. All dyeings were made on 
a conventional jig, and the meth- 
ods were consistent with those 
recommended by the manufactur- 
ers of the dyestuffs. 

The following dyestuffs were 
employed: 

1. Naphthol AS-SW, 144% 
coupled with Napthanil Diazo Blue 
B Salt. 

2. Indanthrene Navy Blue BRP, 
5%. 

3. Diaminogen Blue NAA, 1%. 

4. Calcogene Blue 6 RCF Conc., 
4%, 

o. Pontamine Fast Blue SFL., 
Conc., 1%. 

After these pieces of cloth were 
dyed, they were sewed together, 
put on a jig, and were washed cold 
through a large number of ends 
until they were as nearly neutral 
as possible. The bleached but un- 
dyed control sample was finished 
separately from the dyed pieces 
but in a similar manner. 

A ten-foot sample of each type 
of dyed fabric as well as the un- 
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FABRIC EXPOSED TO WEATHERING IN 
LINDALE, GEORGIA 
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dyed bleach control, was mounted 
on frames of similar construction 
at Birmingham, Lindale, and 
Biddeford. Each frame was set 
up outside on the roof of a build- 
ing to allow the full effect of 
weathering. At intervals of two 
weeks after weather exposure was 
started a seven-inch strip of cloth 
cut from selvage to selvage was 
removed from each sample being 
tested. From each of these strips 
eight 4 inches x 6 inches speci- 
mens were cut and broken warp- 
wise using standard A.S.T.M. pro- 
cedure on a Scott Vertical Tester 
of 150 to 200 lb. capacity in the 
lower limits. Before breaks were 
made all samples were dryed at 
not over 100 degrees F. until the 








dry side of 7 percent regain was 
reached. They were then condi- 
tioned 24 hours at 65 percent R.H. 
and 70 degrees F., after which the 
breaks were made. 

Fluidity determinations were 
made on samples of exposed cloth 
covering the entire 14-week period 
of exposure in Birmingham. Deter- 


minations were also made on cloth 
exposed at Biddeford and Lindale, 
showing degradation after 14- 
weeks’ exposure. 

The accompanying table shows 
the warp breaks of fabric exposed 
at Birmingham, Ala. The graphs 
indicate results of the tests at 
other points. 








Unexposed 
Fabric Original 4/14 4/28 
Undyed Bleach 92.8 46.1 42.0 
Naphthol Dyed 50.4 45.5 41.9 
Vat Dyed 50.4 47.4 45.3 
D. & D. Dyed 54.6 48.6 44.9 
Sulphur Dyed 53.6 52.0 48.9 
Light-Fast Direct 49.4 48.4 46.4 
Dyed 


5/12 5/26 6/8 6/23 7/7 
38.5 34.4 313 29.0 22.9 
35.9 306 260 22.0 17.7 
40.8 38.0 32.6 27.7 21.5 
40.0 375 364 349 22.1 
591.5 45.3 404 37.6 31.6 
43.1 405 33.8 32.7 29.1 


Viscosity determinations confirmed the results obtained by warp breaks. 
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Continuous Bleaching 


By Dehaven Butterworth 


Vice-President, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
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Outleok fer Cotton 

Consumption Bright 

Outlook for an unprecedented 
consumption of American cotton 
is bright, according to the Nation- 
al Cotton Council which reports a 
high demand for all types of cot- 
ton textiles capable of consuming 
hundreds of thousands of bales 
annually. 

Though consumption will reach 
a peak during the next two or 
three years, the Council points 
out that demand for U. S. cotton 
to meet domestic and export re- 
quirements may be as high as 14 
to 15 million bales per year after 
war needs are satisfied. 
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A PROGRESS report on continu- 
ous bleaching has been pre- 
pared for the benefit of returning 
service men, to post them on facts 
and figures that are up-to-date. The 
information offered is given in 
answer to many specific questions 
that the returning veterans asked. 
The accompanying chart indi- 
cates a comparison of the two 
methods of bleaching, kier boiling 
and the continuous bleach, and 
covers the factors of floor space 
required, cost of labor and chem- 
icals, steam consumption, equip- 
ment necessary, and time for the 
first yard of goods. 

There are practical minimums 
for continuous bleaching, One mill 
with a production of 400,000 yards 
per week based on a 24-hour day 
used continuous bleaching success- 
fully by installing a single “J’’-box 
system. According to information 
received, there is a slight increase 
in chemical costs with the single 
“J’’ because all the caustic soda 
must be removed from the satura- 
tor before the peroxide is put in. 
There is also extra time involved 
in loading the “J’’-box. 

The speed of continuous bleach- 
ing has been steadily increasing, 
until today heavy goods (150’s and 
185’s) can be handled at about 75 
years per minute. Two and a half 
yard goods can travel at 100 yards 
per minute. Five yard goods can 
be processed at speeds up to 200 
yards per minute. 





) EQUIPMENT 
|4 TONS = == NECESSARY 
NINE 4-TON KIERS 
TIME FOR 
FIRST YARD 
OF GOODS 
—_—_—_____—_—_—_—--@0@ -- ..-——- 


For the next two years at least, 
domestic and export demand for 
U. S. cotton textiles will be large 
enough to keep American mills 
running at their maximum Ca- 
pacity rate of 11% to 12 million 
bales according to Council an- 
alysts. 

After the accumulated deficit is 
met, domestic cotton textile re- 
quirements of 10 to 10% billion 
yards are expected, with one to 
two billion additional yards for 
export. This production would 
equal 10 to 11 million bales of 
cotton annually. The Council said 
that the United States should be 


exporting cotton next year at the_ 


rate of three and one-half to four 
million bales, with a considerable 
prospect for even higher exports 
in the years following. 

On the new uses side, the 
Council said serious consideration 
is being given to cotton’s possibili- 
ties in plastic prefabricated struc- 
tural material for home building. 
The cotton material most likely 
to be used in construction is a 
laminate which combines cotton 
fibers with plastic resins. The 
strength of this new material ap- 
proaches that of tempered steel, 
and the board-like substance made 
from the cotton-plastic combina- 
tion is lighter than aluminum. 
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Some Notes on Warp Sizing 


Diseussion of kettles, coils, agitation, cooking 
size, formulas, size boxes, rolls, yarn sticking, size 


THERE IS MUCH thought being 

given to the new machines 
and methods which the future will 
bring to warp sizing operations. 
Undeniably, these will come, and 
slashing is entitled to its share of 
improvements. Much work has 
been done on various type drives, 
hot air drying, infrared applica- 
tion, multiple cylinders and other 
phases; an improvement of value 
is the addition of third and fourth 
cylinders. 

With the exception of multiple 
cylinders, there has been no basic 
change in slashing in half a cen- 
tury. While it is fine to anticipate 
the machines of the future, it is 
also well to check over what is 
running at present, and see that a 
maximum efficiency is being ob- 
tained. 


Material for Kettles 


Cast iron has been standard for 
many years for kettles, but it is 
giving way to stainless steel and 
corrosion-resistant metals. In some 
instances copper lining is  pre- 
ferred as a preventive against rust. 
However, copper lining can work 
to a disadvantage because it is not 
always possible to detect the small 
holes that are caused by foreign 
objects in the size mix. Also, the 
chemical reaction of the size mix 
may cause the copper seal to dis- 
integrate where it has been joined 
together. Size will seep into these 
holes, become black from heat and 
rust, and accumulate in such 
quantities as to drain back into 
the fresh size, causing spots in 
cloth. 


Coils for Kettles 


Of the many types of coils being 
used, that giving the most satis- 
factory results is a single coil 
running around the bottom of the 
kettle, in my opinion. The coil 


foaming, and extra cylinders. 


By Jimmy Walker 


should be made of three-quarter 
inch brass or copper pipe. It 
should be two inches above the 
bottom of the kettle. The diameter 
of the coil should be six inches 
smaller than the diameter of the 
kettle. These distances will allow 
sufficient space to prevent the col- 
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COM O”SMALLER THAN BOTTOM 

OF KETTLE 
lection of hard size, and make gen- 
eral cleaning more efficient. 

One-sixteenth inch holes, spaced 
two inches apart, should be drilled 
at a slight angle upward around 
the entire inside of the coil. Steam 
pipes supplying the coil should be 
extended along the outside of the 
kettle and not down through the 
size. 

Since good agitation of the mix 
is essential, the shaft to which 
the paddles are attached should 
turn at least 35 rpm. Baffle plates 
attached to the side of the kettle, 
and paddles set at different angles 
will prove helpful. Compressed air 
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carried into the steam coil with a 
one-quarter inch pipe and used 
while the starch is being stirred 
cold will add measurably to the 
mix. Air should be cut off when 
steam is turned on. 

There is an advantage in placing 
the storage kettle on the same 
level and as close to the cooking 
kettle as possible. It simplifies the 
whole cooking operation so that 
an operator will keep better check 
on the amount of size required. 

There is also a safety factor. 
Kettles sometimes blow out be- 
cause of mechanical failure, or 
carelessness on the part of the 
operator. Hot size has caused seri- 
ous injury to those working be- 
neath size kettles. 


Cooking Size 

A measured amount of cold 
water should be put in the cooking 
kettle; the paddles of the kettle 
should be started, and _ starch 
should then be weighed and 
added to the cold water in rela- 
tively small quantities. Allow the 
water and starch to stir ten 
minutes before the steam is turned 
on. Steam should be added in such 
quantity as to bring the mix up to 
a boil in 30 minutes. 

Where formulas require one 
pound of starch to one pound of 
finished size or heavier, the cook- 
ing time (boiling) should be one 
and one-half hours. 

Where formulas require less 
than one pound of starch to one 
gallon of finished size, one hour 
will be sufficient for cooking. 

Pearl or thick boiling starches 
are normally used on a basis of 
from eight to twelve ounces per 
finished gallon. 

Thin boiling starches have a 
wider range, and are used on a 
basis of 12 to 18 ounces per gal- 
lon of finished size 
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Sizing materials can be added at 
any time, but there is an advant- 
age in adding certain types at 
specified times. Compounds con- 
taining gums should be added 
when the mix comes to a boil. 
Those materials which contain 
fats only may he added near the 
end of the cooking period. 

Variation in Size 

It is difficult to say that any 
one part of an entire operation is 
more important that another, but 
the volume of size at the end of 
the cooking period is the basis on 
which all formulas are fixed, and 
unless this measurement is accu- 
rately and rigidly observed, varia- 
tion of size in the yarn can never 
be held at a minimum. The dif- 
ference in volume between the 
start and finish of the cooking 
period will not remain a constant 
factor. This volume will vary in 
proportion to the amount of steam 
being used, the distance of the 
kettles from the boiler room, the 
difference in atmospheric condi- 
tions brought about by different 
seasons, the condition and route 
of the steam pipes, the type of 
coils in the kettle, the size of holes 
in the coils, and the length of time 
size remains in the kettles. 


Finished Volume Important 


The best method of maintaining 
an accurately finished volume of 
size is to measure the water at 
the start, and measure volume 
again at the end of the cooking 
period. Do this several times to 
arrive at a reasonable average. 
Then establish the starting point 
at one inch less than the volume of 
cold water that will give the de- 
sired volume of finished size. Suf- 
ficient hot water should then be 
added at the end of the cooking 
period to bring volume up to the 
desired measure. If the size is to 
remain in the cooking kettle more 
then 30 minutes, the hot water 
should not be added until the size 
is ready to pump into the storage 
kettle or size box. 

Here is an example of this pro- 
cedure: It is determined that a 
certain amount of size is to be 
added to the yarn. This calls for 
a formula of 140 pounds of starch 
to 140 gallons of size after it is 
cooked. The cooking kettle is 42 
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inches in diameter. The volume of 
the size kettle is 5.99 gallons per 
inch. The size, after it is cooked, 
should measure 23.37 inches in 
depth. Since the formula is based 
on one pound per gallon and each 
gallon contains 5.99 pounds of 
starch, every inch that varies from 
23.37 inches means 5.99 pounds 
variation in weight of starch. A 
finished volume of 24.37 inches 
will give a formula of 140 pounds 
of starch to 145.99 gallons, and a 
finished volume of 22.37 inches 
will give a formula of 140 pounds 
of starch to 134.01 gallons. This 
variation is reflected in the size 
content of the yarn, and is also 
the source of many soft warps. 


Size Box and Pipes 


The feed line from kettles to 
size box should be two inches in 
diameter. Smaller pipes. retard 
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View into size box; the coils are 
one inch above bottom of box. 


production at starting time, and 
also at those intervals when sev- 
eral slashers are feeding from the 
line at the same time. If volume 
of size in box is allowed to drop 
below the bottom of the copper 
rollers, the warps will be soft. 
All pipes should be brass, cop- 
per, or stainless steel. A covering, 
such as_ asbestos, should be 
applied to prevent the size from 
becoming chilled in transit, and 
operators from being burned. 
Size, temperatures, and congealing 
qualities of starch make size box 
and pipes difficult to clean; two 
pounds of soda ash to a size kettle 
of boiling water, circulated 
through all lines and boxes over 
the week-end will simplify this 
problem. After the solution con- 
taining soda ash has been used, 
several kettles of plain boiling 
water should be _ circulated 
through pipes and boxes. Care 
should be exercised in preventing 
this solution from coming into 
contact with the squeeze rollers 


a 


and wool blankets, or wool yarn 
may be attacked by alkali. 

The immersion roller should be 
deep enough in the size to be 
completely covered. No advantage 


obtains from immersing yarns 


deeper. 
Squeeze Rolls 


The finishing roller, or the one 
nearest the cylinder, is the nerve 
center of a slasher. Many abuses 
throughout the slasher room will 
continue for long periods without 
detection, but any change in the 
finishing roller can be observed 
immediately. 

There are few hard and fast 
rules for determining the weight 
of the finishing squeeze roller. At 
one time the following was 
accepted: The square root of the 
weight of one linear yard of the 
warps to be slashed * 1000 =— the 
weight of the roller. Within cer- 
tain limitations, this can _ be 
applied today—i. e., with light size 
mixes and slow speeds. But the 
trend is toward higher speeds 
which necessitate heavier mixes 
and heavier rollers. 

A rather broad rule, which is 
applied with good results, is a 


500 pound roller for slasher speeds . 


below 40 yards per minute, and 
600 to 750 pounds where slasher 
speeds exceed 40 yards per 
minute. Any set containing 2000 
ends of 20s yarn (or heavier) 
should have the heavier roller. 

Rollers should be perfectly true 
and come equipped with two inch 
journals. After they are polished 
they should be covered with a 
coat of white lead, and then three 
to five layers of white cotton cloth 
applied. Roller should then be 
allowed to stand for a few days. 
Then wool blankets are put on. 
Three yards should be sufficient, 
but up to seven can be used. 

New blankets should never come 
into contact with the warp yarn. 
A good method is to run a new 
blanket under an old one for 24 
to 36 hours, then remove the old 
blanket. A jacket of burlap or 
other loosely woven materials will 
prove satisfactory. 

The life of a blanket should be 
determined by the yardage run, 
rather than by the time it has been 
on a slasher. A good blanket run- 
ning on white goods, with a nearly 
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Right, the yarn drying ca- 

pacities of slashers equipped 

with an additional cylinder 
and contact rollers. 


neutral size mix, should run ap- 
proximately 300,000 yards. Cer- 
tain types of dyed and bleached 
sets that tend towards alkalinity 
will run much less. 

Finishing rollers are also being 
covered with wool yarn. Rollers 
are leaded the same as for wool 
blankets, and layers of cotton or 
jute yarn are then applied, fol- 
lowed by wool yarn only as the 
final covering. This method offers 
ease of handling and economy. 
Yarn wound rollers are said to 
give just as good uniformity of 
sizing as woolen blankets. 

Rubber roller coverings are in 
the experimental stage in some 
mills and have not yet been widely 
accepted. 

The copper rollers in the size 
box should be made sufficiently 
heavy to withstand denting, which 
may occur in normal operation. A 
thickness of one-quarter inch is 
acceptable. This thickness will also 
allow for the necessary reworking 
which takes place from time to 
time. Copper rollers should be 
matched as to diameters, even 
though some contend that it is 
advantageous to have the front 
copper roller slightly larger than 
the roller beneath the finishing 
roller. It is argued that this will 
prevent stretching the yarn at this 
point. 


Size Box Coils 


Coils in the size box should be 
made rectangular in form, three 
inches smaller than the size box. 
A single pipe should extend 
through the center of the rec- 
tangle. Holes 1/16-inch in diame- 
ter should be drilled every two 
inches on the inside of the rec- 
tangle. If the holes are larger, the 
steam pressure will blow the size 
before the desired temperature is 
reached. 

Size box temperatures should be 
kept close to boiling, and never 
allowed to drop below 200° F. As 
temperatures drop, the size mix 
gets heavy, and if there is a big 
drop, penetration of size will be 
lacking. Cold size is one of the 
most common causes of shedding; 
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it is also easily avoided. Size pene- 
trates best at temperature ranges 
from 204 to 210° F. 


Foaming in Size Box 


Foaming in the size box is gen- 
erally the result of sufficient 
alkalinity from water, starch, size, 
and dyed or bleached yarns to 
cause partial saponification of the 
fats used to lubricate the yarn. 
Foaming can be remedied by keep- 
ing the size slightly acid, or by 
adding small amounts of calcium 
chloride. Foaming is not detri- 
mental to good sizing except where 
it prevents proper functioning of 
size box controls, or where the 
size box is allowed to become 


empty. 
Yarn Sticking 


The conventional slasher was 
designed with the idea that grad- 
ual drying will produce a better 
warp. This is easily proven— 
where too much drying is being 
done on the first cylinder, shed- 
ding will usually increase. Where 
maximum speeds are maintained, 
it is advantageous for the cylinder 
that receives the yarn from the 
size box to be at least seven feet 
in diameter. A smaller cylinder 
will not produce, within safe 
steam pressure limits, sufficient 
heat to dry the starch film beyond 
the adhesive or doughy stage, and 
the sheet of sized yarn will not 
leave the cylinder cleanly. 

When the practice of adding 
extra cylinders became prevalent, 
there was complaint of yarn stick- 
ing to the cylinders. The sticking 
usually was on those slashers 
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where five foot cylinders had been 
installed, and which were first to 
receive yarn from the size box. 
When the five foot cylinders were 
replaced by seven foot cylinders. 
the sticking trouble was relieved. 


The problem of yarn sticking to 
cylinders is not limited to the size 
of the cylinder or to temperatures. 
Sticking can be caused by im- 
proper cooking, excessive starch in 
the mix, insufficient fats in sizing 
materials, low temperature in size 
box, improper weight of squeeze 
rolls, improper amount of covering 
on squeeze roll, size box out of 
line, or excessive condensation in 
cylinders. 

In determining the speed at 
which slashers should operate, the 
following rule may prove helpful: 
A slasher having one 7-foot cylin- 
der and one 5-foot cylinder will 
dry approximately 80 ounces of 
yarn per minute without contact 
rollers. Where contact rollers are 
used, drying capacity will be in- 
creased to about 110 ounces per 
minute. 

A slasher having two 7-foot 
cylinders and one 5-foot cylinder 
will dry approximately 175 ounces 
of yarn per minute if yarn is 
passed over cylinder using contact 
rollers in such a manner as to have 
yarn sheet cover as much of the 
cylinder surfaces as possible. 

This rule can sometimes be 
applied to determine whether the 
proper amount of steam is being 
supplied to the slasher room. If 
much condensate is allowed to re- 
remain in cylinders, the drying 
capacity will be reduced. 
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By John Duerst 


Clark Thread Company of Georgia 


READERS of “Cotton” will remember Mr. Duersi as the re- 

search engineer who develops practical formulas for op- 
eration of tthe mill. When this article was reviewed by an air 
conditioning engineer prior to publication, he expressed sur- 
prise and admiration that a mill man, already burdened with 
the problems of the day, was — so much study to this 


important subject. 


NATURAL air is capable of hold- 

ing a certain amount of wa- 
ter in form of vapor. The maxi- 
mum amount of water vapor a cu- 
bic foot of air will hold becomes 
greater as the dry temperature of 
the air increases. 

Air holding its maximum 
amount of vapor is saturated. At 
this point no more vapor is taken 
on, except when heated. 

Air not fully saturated readily 
absorbs more water, and in doing 
so drops in temperature since the 
heat needed to evaporate the add- 
ed water is taken from the air. 
This process continues until the 
temperature drops to the dew 
point, when the air is saturated, 
and will not absorb more mois- 
ture. Every grain of water absorb- 
ed (evaporated) in a cubic foot of 
air requires for evaporation. .1503 


—The Editors. 


BTU’s, which is the equivalent of 
reducing the dry bulb tempera- 
ture of the air 8 degrees. The total 
BTU’s in the cubic foot of air re- 
mains practically constant. 

When speaking of the air con- 
dition we must deal with the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Dry bulb temperature in de- 
grees F. 

2. Wet bulb temperature in de- 
grees F. 

3. Percentage relative humidity. 

4. Grains of moisture per cubic 
foot or per pound of air. 

5. Total heat per cubic foot or 
per pound of air. 


Explanation of “Total Heat” 


Total heat is simply the BTU 
content of a unit volume (cubic 
foot or pound) of air which in- 
cludes the heat of the dry air and 
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Principles of Air Conditioning 


heat of the vapor present in the 
alr. 

Total heat is determined by 
learning the temperature and hu- 
midity of the air. This can be done 
by the use of a sling psychrometer 
and a humidity table. By refer- 
ence to a psychrometric chart, the 
total heat of the air is determined 
from the wet and dry bulb read- 
ings of the sling psychrometer. 

Little attention has been given 
by laymen to the term “total 
heat,” but it is the governing fac- 
tor in determining air conditioning 
processes and changes which can 
be made in the temperature and 
humidity of the atmosphere to ar- 
rive at a certain desired result. 


Sample Problem 


We will say, as an example of 
the problem discussed, that an 
average spinning room operates 
best at 59 per cent R. H. and 77 


degrees F. temperature. 


Dry conditions are easily ad- 
justed to normal by the evapora- 
tion of moisture from humidifiers. 
If the air is also too hot, the addi- 
tion of moisture will reduce its 
temperature. If, after the addition 
of moisture, the air is too cool, 
heat must be added to bring it to 
the desired level. This heat is 
usually obtained from the spinning 
machinery. 


Sketch showing principles of air con- 
ditioning. Outdoor air added is the 
minimum for ventilation when the 
condition is too cold, too humid, or 
too hot. Water sprays are used when- 
ever moisture content of unit is be- 
low 5.9 grains per cubic foot at 77 
degrees F. Sprays also used as cool- 
ing medium, transferring heat from 
air to cold water, either from cold 
well or refrigeration unit. Heat used 
only in cold weather when heat from 
machinery, lights, etc., is insufficient 
to offset heat loss from building and 
heat required to warm ventilating air. 
Refrigeration unit used only when 
total heat of outdoor air is over 1.96 
BTU per cubic foot. 
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Right: adjusting air from too humid 
condition to “ideal.” 85 degrees tem- 
perature of air, overladen with 11.33 
grains vapor. Must first be cooled 
to dew point where the air will hold 
the desired 5.9 grains of vapor, caus- 
ing condensation of the excess 5.43 
grains. In the second step, the air 
contains the correct vapor of 5.9 
grains, but is too cold. Also, relative 
humidity is too high. Extreme right, 
the desired heat to bring the tempera- 
ture to 77 degrees comes from motors, 
lights and building. The original 
3.21 BTU’s per cubic foot have been 
reduced to 2.26 BTU’s. 
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per cent R. H.) must be heated or 
dehumidified to bring it to 59 per 
cent R. H. If the condition is not 
excessive, heat from the spinning 
machinery will raise the dry bulb 
temperature, and if the supply of 
air to the spinning room is bal- 
anced with the heat added to the 
room, 59 per cent R. H. may be 
obtained. 

There are times in warmer cli- 
mates when the outdoor air not 
only is excessive in humidity but 
also in heat, so that if introduced 
to an average spinning room and 
allowed to increase in temperature 
to an extent that will result in 
59 per cent R. H., the resulting 
dry bulb temperature of the room 
is too high for operatives to work 
efficiently. 

Under such conditions, it be- 
comes necessary to reduce the 
total heat of the air by reducing 
its temperature or reducing its 
moisture content, or both. This 
process cannot be accomplished 
by the use of the evaporative cool- 
ing method, which employs change 
of air and humidifiers, but re- 
quires refrigeration equipment or 
an adequate source of cold spring 
or well water. 


show what changes occur in the 
important elements of a cubic foot 
of air when heat or moisture or 
both are added, or removed. The 
diagrams assume in each case that 
the eventual condition required is 
77 degrees dry bulb and 59 per 
cent R. H. 


Humidification and dehumidifi- 
cation is, as we perceive from the 
two diagrams, built upon strictly 
scientific principles. If we multi- 
ply the single cubic foot of air by 
one and a quarter million (the 
volume of spinning room 600 x 
125x15) we find the quantities of 
water and heat dealt with are 
considerable. If, therefore, condi- 
tioning plants are contemplated in 
a mill, it is good business to en- 
gage an expert who is well versed 
in the practice and -makes the 
proper calculations. 


Air Conditioning Facts 
and High-Lights 


1. Dry air condition is adjusted 
by injecting water into the air. 

2. Air that is too humid is first 
dehumidified by cooling and then 
heated to desired temperatures. 

3. Most of our North American 
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Left: adjusting dry condition to 
“ideal.” Injection of water must be 
accompanied by heating, since the 
vaporization of the 2.72 grains would 
pass dew point and bring about con- 
densation. Normally the motor heat, 
light heat, etc., will furnish the re- 
quired heat in a mill; if not, heat 
must be added in air conditioning 
equipment. The addition of 2.72 
grains of water to the original air of 
70 degrees and 3.17 grains, required 
43 BTU’s to maintain the 70 degree 
condition. Since 77 degrees tempera- 
ture is desired, .11 BTU’s more must 
be added. 


climates can do with a minimum 
or no refrigeration, but adequate 
air recirculation at frequent air 
change per hour (20-25) is a 
necessity in mill rooms. 

4. In most southern regions, 
where some degree of refrigera- 
tion becomes necessary at inter- 
vals, refrigeration equipment may 
be built into a present central sta- 
tion system or planned air condi- 
tioning equipment. 

5. Total heat per cubic foot of 
air is the sum of the heat of dry 
air, plus the latent heat of mois- 
ture in that air. 

6. Every grain of vapor evapor- 
ated borrows about 8 degrees F. or 
.1503 BTU’s, per cubic foot from 
the surrounding air. 

7. One cubic foot of air weighs 
524.6 grains at 70 degrees F. when 
dry. One cubic foot of air weighs 
519.8 grains at 70 degrees F. when 
saturated. To evaporate one pound 
of water at 70 degrees requires 
1052 BTU. To heat one pound of 
air 1 degree F. requires .23751 
BTU. To heat one grain of air 1 
degrees F. = 2.3751 — 7000 BTU. 
To heat one cu. foot of air 1 degree 

.23751 





y. = << Wt. per cubic foot 
7000 


of air in grains. 
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THE AMERICAN Cotton Manu- 

facturers Association held its 
sesquicentennial convention at 
Pinehurst in the sandhills of North 
Caroline on May 14-16. Following 
the trend of the time, the conven- 
tion was primarily devoted to 
work. Under the direction of Char- 
les A. Cannon, chairman of the 
board of government, and William 
P. Jacobs, president and treasurer, 
the sessions were well arranged 
and crammed full of information 
for the busy textile executive. 
Considering the attractions of 
Pinehurst that compete with the 
business sessions of any convention 
held there, the meetings were un- 
usually well attended. 


Montgomery Heads Association 


Walter S. Montgomery of Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., president of Beau- 
mont Mfg. Co., Spartan Mills, and 
Startex Mills, was elevated from 
lst vice-president to chairman of 
the board of government of the as- 
sociation, a position termed by 
many as the highest honor that 
can be given in the textile indus- 
try. Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., La- 
Grange, Ga., formerly 2nd vice- 
president, was named as Ist vice- 
president, succeeding Mr. Mont- 
gomery. Harvey W. Moore, Brown 
Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C., member 
of the board of government, was 
elected 2nd vice-president, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Callaway. Dr. Jacobs 
was re-elected president-treasurer. 
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Ameriean Association Holds 
Meeting At Pinehurst 








Chairman Cannon, in the open- 
ing session, reviewed the 50 years 
of accomplishments of the textile 
industry, laying particular stress 
upon the contributions made by 
the industry toward winning the 
war. He asserted that the textile 
industry in the United States must 
be maintained with a reserve ca- 
pacity which will meet any future 
emergency, and called for the re- 
peal of the Wagner Act. 

Dr. Jacobs, in his address, de- 
clared that the textile industry 
stands at the crossroads with mo- 
mentous decisions to make. He 
pointed out that textile costs have 
greatly increased during World 
War II; cotton has increased 215 
per cent and labor more than 100 
per cent, and there has been a 
perceptible decrease in output per 
man hour. He pointed to the steady 
liquidation of the textile industry, 





Walter Montgomery, newly elected 
head of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, holds a board 
of government meeting following the 
regular business session. 


reminding of the first exodus of 
the textile industry from Old Eng- 
land to New England, the second 
from New England to the South, 
and the possible third exodus to 
parts unknown. Dr. Jacobs also 
emphasized the right to make a 
profit. 

The closing part of the first ses- 
sion brought out many of the facts 
that the mill executive should 
know, and consisted of an off-the- 
record discussion by the combined 
staffs of the several state and the 
American associations. 

Accolade to Bankhead 


The association paid tribute to 
John H. Bankhead, U. S. Senator 
from Alabama, for his untiring ef- 
forts in behalf of the cotton farm- 
er. Senator Bankhead, who was 
scheduled to address the associa- 
tion, was unable to attend because 
of pressing business. In the sena- 
tor’s absence, his address was pre- 
sented by Mr. Cannon. The sena- 
tor was presented a bound volume 
of letters from men in the textile 
industry complimenting him on his 
efforts in behalf of the cotton 
farmer. : 

Two nationally known econo- 
mists, Dr. Jules Bachman, of New 
York University, and Martin R. 
Gainsbrugh, of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, reviewed 
for the manufacturers their study 


(Continued on page 142) 


Dr. Jacobs, left, with Dr. Bachman and Mr. Gainsbrugh. The charts 
were used by the economists in their addresses at Pinehurst. 
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Snapshots of some of the textile men 
and their ladies attending the ACMA 
meeting in Pinehurst. First row, Ful- 
ler E. Callaway, Jr., (Callaway Mills) 
and Dr. William P. Jacobs (ACMA) 
at the annual banquet; R. C. Thatch- 
er (Standard-Coosa-Thatcher) during 
the business session. Second row, 
Dick Smith (“Cotton” 
George Hightower (Thomaston Cot- 


magazine), 
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ton Mills), “Quiz” Quizenberry (Du- 
Pont) and Walter Mitchell (Draper 
Corp.) hear Mary Jane Carlisle (Ala. 
Assn.) tell a tall one; right, Col. An- 
derson (Bibb Mfg. Co.) speaks in fa- 
vor of ACMA public relations pro- 
gram. Third row, a group from Geor- 
gia, including A. Illges and Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Swift (Swift Spinning 


Mills), Forbes Bradley (Columbus 
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Mfg. Co.), and W. N. Banks (Grant- 
ville Mills): right, Charles Cannon 
(Cannon Mills) and B. B. Gossett 
(Chadwick-Hoskins Co.) Fourth row, 
John Reed, Bob Ashworth and Carson 
Simms (all of Ashworth Bros.) with 
their ladies; right, Ebe Butterworth 
(H. W. Butterworth & Sons), 
Walter Pratt (Sykes Bros.) 


and 
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Preventive Maintenanee Program 


at Dan River Mills 


By Frank L. Byrd 


Supt., Weaving Maintenance 


THIS is the third in a series of articles on the specialized 

maintenance system that is in force at Dan River Mills. 
The series will discuss maintenance methods for all depart- 
ments, taking up the specific jobs performed by the maintenance 
crews. The first two articles appeared in the April and May 


issues; the series will be continued in July. 


—The Editors. 


Part 3 Spinning—Warping 


THE HIGH VELOCITY of both 

the spindles and the travel- 
ers on spinning frames require 
that excellent mechanical con- 
dition be maintained in order to 
produce quality yarns at standard 
productive cost. 

Our spinning equipment re- 
ceives close maintenance attention. 
On our spinning it is divided into 
specialized work. There are spec- 
ialists with classifications of build- 
er men, steel roll and cylinder 
men, and maintenance service men. 

Usually one man of a classifica- 
tion is assigned to some 250 to 275 
frames. He goes over the machines 
in constant routine checking, cor- 
recting those items that are in- 
cident to the specialized job, not 
allowing small jobs to accumulate 
that will cause stoppages of the 
equipment in the regular operating 
schedule. Forms for checking and 
reporting are used by these men 
and there are crews for a definite 
follow-up. 

We have a program of follow-up 
on the spinning frames in which 
the spinners work in conjunction 
with the maintenance department: 
they mark the ringrail where ends 
come down. A specialist then de- 
termines the cause of the end- 
breaks, and seeks to correct the 
trouble. Some of the factors that 
cause end-breaks include _ loose 
ring in holders, bad long draft 
aprons; rings not set level in 
holders; rings not having a perfect 
circle, thread guides rough, 
burred, or not properly set; thread 
guides set off center of bcbbin 
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tip; bad bolsters; dry bolsters, 
rough rings, sludged _ bases, 
traveler points broken; broken or 
cracked rings; spindles not plumb; 
spindles with rough points in 
bolsters; bobbins too high, rough 
trumpets: ringrails too low, etc. 











Spinning spindle plumbing 


This special follow-up system 
on spinning has permitted an in- 
crease in spindle speed and at the 
same time a reduction in end- 
breaks of 15 per cent. Studies 
showed that 83 per cent of the 
ends down were on 13 per cent of 
the spindles. We numbered the 
spindles on the thread boards to 
determine these facts, the spindle 





numbers being tallied individually 
in end-breaks. 


Duties of Maintenance 
Service Man 


The maintenance service man in 
the room starts with the first 
frame in the room, checking and 
correcting non-standard conditions 
such as motor belts, saddles, 
weight levers, roll weighting, lift- 
ing rods, all gearing, traveler 
cleaners, skewers, creels, porcelain 
steps, lifting arm screws and 
weights, lifting rod shoes, tight 
and loose pulleys, oil pipes, idler 
pulleys, separators, belt shippers, 
gear covers, and hank clocks. This 
maintenance service man has no 
supervisory duties. His best skill 
is fully utilized. 

The builder man in a similar 
manner checks the complete 
builder, along with the pitman 
rolls, builder chain, pick gear and 
pawl, bunches and strokes. This is 
an important and intricate mech- 
anism, requiring work other than 
the semi-annual servicing. Emerg- 
encies incident to these builders 
can be handled by the builder 
specialists in addition to meeting 
their schedules. 


Periodic Overhauling 


Complete overhauling is done 
annually. The steel rolls are re- 
moved, and bad rolls or necks re- 
vaired. Also, the rolls are cleaned, 
the frame is leveled and aligned, 
and roll stands are_ repaired, 
aligned, and packed if necessary 
to bring the lower stand bearing 
surfaces in line with the other 
stands on the frame. 

Bad tapes and long-draft aprons 
are cut off, and new ones put on. 
Worn tape idler pulleys are re- 
placed. Lifting rods and bushings, 
dented or out of balance cylinders, 
and bad cylinder journal bearings 
are replaced if necessary; gears 
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American MonoRail Cranes are not lim- 
ited to bridging a single span. With their 
special interlocking and twin bridge de- 
signs, they supply over-all coverage... 
your handling is not tied down to alley- 
ways or spotting or unloading near per- 


manent equipment. 


American MonoRail Cranes are_available for any type of job — heavy 
or light duty — full automatic, cab controlled or hand operated. They te 
can be installed under present operating conditions without excessive <I" 
structural changes. 


GET A COPY OF THIS BOOKLET! It tells the com- : 
plete story of monorail crane development. Learn how iB 
cranes have been adapted to all kinds of handling 4 
operations. Ask for Bulletin MF-1. 








THE AMERIC 


mt coreg 13106 ATHENS AVENUE sikenunanaeememamcmmersmemee CLEVELAND 7, OHIO aueas 
When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Portable spinning maintenance work bench, equipped with drill 
press, grinder and vise. Supply parts are in drawers. 


and studs are replaced where 
needed. Belt shippers and belts 
are examined, and those fasteners 
or shippers that are not up to par 
are properly set or replaced. Head 
end doors, and safety latches are 
given a complete check to prevent 
accidents. 

Scavenger roll springs and poly- 
wog weights are also checked for 
wear and bad pin holders. Roll 
pins are replaced where badly 
worn. Separators, traveler clean- 
ers, and pins are examined and re- 
set. Those bent are straightened 
and those missing are replaced. 

Roving traverses are checked for 
length of stroke; top rolls are in- 
spected. Position and condition of 
the roving trumpets, and the fin- 
ish of the creels are given neces- 
sary attention. 

In this annual overhauling, all 
spindles are removed for examina- 
tion, repointing, straightening, re- 
moval of loose whorls, or bad 
acorns, and replaced with spindles 
that are in good condition. 

Between the annual _ general 
overhauling, the steel roll cleaning 
crew makes its round, and thus 
these rolls are cleaned on a semi- 
annual basis. 

This steel roll cleaning crew 
aligns and levels the frame, in- 
cluding steel roll beam, ring and 
spindle rails; replacement of dof- 
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fer guards, plumbing spindles, in- 
stalling or turning rings, and other 
work incident to such an opera- 
tion. 

The cylinder and steel roll man 
is ever at work in his mills, sub- 
ject to call on the job where he is 
needed, taking care of steel rolls, 
traverses, cylinders, bearings, and 
journals. 

All new pulleys are balanced 
before being put into operation. 


Ballbearing Maintenance 


We have found that ballbearings 
should be disassembled and 
thoroughly cleaned on a two- to 
three-year basis in order to main- 
tain them properly. If this is not 
done, the components of the lubri- 
cant become hardened, building 
up a congestion in the housing that 
causes heating and pitting. 

We have found that far more 
ballbearing failures have been 
caused by excessive lubrication 
than from the lack of lubrication. 
Excessive lubrication in ballbear- 
ing housings causes seal breakage 
and leakage, which permits con- 
tamination and oxidation of the 
lubricant, and in turn results in 
damage to the balls. 

We believe that hand packing is 
the best method of adding lubri- 
cant, but because of the time ele- 
ment it is not always practical. We 





have applied the vent type fittings 
to some ballbearings; this allows 
excessive pressure that might be 
built up to escape, thereby avoid- 
ing broken seals. 

When the cylinder bearings are 
removed we balance, or test for 
balance, the cylinders; this re- 
duces vibration. 


Spindle Plumbing 


Spindle plumbing is one of the 
higher skilled jobs of maintenance. 
To reduce the per spindle cost and 
time required to do this job, we 
have developed methods by which 
the spindle plumber has profited 
by reducing his fatigue. In due 
course this has increased the pro- 
ductivity of the work without 
added effort, physical hardship, 
excessive speed, or inferior work- 
manship. 

Spindles are checked in advance, 
and those that are fitted with bad 
or loose whorls, bad acorns, or are 
crooked, are put into proper con- 
dition before being issued to the 
overhauling crews. 

Another measure of benefit to 
the spindle plumber is that he is 
provided a reasonable supply of 
extra spindles in good order to 
avoid loss of time. Thus, cost is 
materially reduced and_ these 
workmen are able to meet the 
schedule. 


Creel Maintenance 


Skewers protruding too far 
through creel boards are avoided; 
porcelain steps are kept in good 
order to avoid stretched or broken 
back roving. 


Belt Servicing 


Belt cleaning, dressing, and 
servicing is done on a semi-weekly 
basis to maintain standard running 
speed, the speeds being checked at 
least monthly. We use the width 
of belting suited to do the job and 
give it periodic dressing. We have 
found quality belting to be most 
economical. 


Rings and Lifting Rods 


A system of cleaning and polish- 
ing the rings at overhauling time 
has been found to be worthwhile, 
adding to the life of the rings and 
travelers and reducing end break- 
age while the machines are in 
operation. 
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1/4 Million Bearings 


_.,. No Failures in 4 Years 





Above: Note streamlined design of tension pulley 
mounting. No projecting parts to catch lint. Friction- 
less operation saves power, greatly increases tape life. 

Right: Installation in Saco-Lowell spinning frame 
in plant of International Braid Company. 


Night and day for more 





than 4 years 250,000 of these New 
Departure horizontal tension pulley bearings have 
performed in various textile plants without a single 
failure reported. 

This new type ball bearing developed by New 
Departure has many unique features which account 


for this fine record. 
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Built into each ball bearing is a reservoir which 
filters and meters the oil entering the bearing. 

Lubrication (required at extremely infrequent in- 
tervals) is done quickly and easily by hypodermic 
needle fitted to oil can or pressure oiler. 

May we help you get this type of bearing service? 
Detailed literature and engineering recommendations 


on request. 





NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE = DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION + BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
Sales Branches: DETROIT, 7-122 G. M. Bids., Trinity 2-4700 »« CHICAGO, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Wabash 5875 « LOS ANGELES, 5035 Gifford Ave., Kimball 7161 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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The greatest source of tangled 
work on both warp and filling 
yarns can be attributed to choked, 
stuck, or worn lifting rods. 

Oiling them is necessary to re- 
duce the power requirements and 
to avoid wear, but is usually 
accepted as a necessary evil due to 
lint adhering to the rods and 
causing them to stick in the bush- 
ings. 

Our maintenance department 
has developed a self-oiling and 
self-cleaning lifting rod device of 
a felt and holder type that has 
eliminated about 95 per cent of 
the pre-experienced tangled yarns 
in our spinning rooms. These de- 
vices are not expensive in con- 


the job easier. Among such special 
equipment for roving, spinning, 
and twisting we have supplied 
leveling and aligning equipment 
sets; portable work benches that 
are equipped with electrically 
driven drill presses, buffing and 
emery wheels, and vises. Divided 
drawers carry the most frequently 
needed parts, and other drawers 
serve as tool chests for the 
specialized mechanics, 

A tool carrying apron has also 
been devised for the men who 
work on the spinning and twisting 
frames, eliminating’ the usual 
stooping or hunting for a certain 
small tool. 

Plain or sleeve type cylinder 





The Guillett lining equipment in use at Dan River. 


struction or application, and pay 
for themselves in a short time. 

The wicking of saddles has been 
done in our mills for a number of 
years. A system was developed to 
do this job on a productive basis 
at low cost. Oil - impregnated 
tipped saddles and cap bars are 
being installed. 


Specialized Equipment 


Mechanics need certain special 
equipment that will increase effi- 
ciency, reduce walking, and make 
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bearings that are lubricated with 
oil, and the majority of the studs 
and bearings in the heads have 
been equipped with oil pipes of 
sufficient length to extend to the 
top of the head, or through the 
creel boards to the level of the 
back of the roll stands; these are 
fitted with spring cap oilers. The 
places for application of lubricant 
are identified with a yellow spot 
painted on or around them, simpli- 
fying oiling procedure and reduc- 
ing the time for training oilers. 


We have these capped oil pipes 
for cylinder bearings turned two 
frames to the alley, in order to 
reduce the time and effort to oil 
the bearings. Two frames are oiled 
while traversing one frame length. 

We oil spindles bi-weekly. Blow 
pipes with compressed air are not 
allowed for cleaning bolster rails. 
Prior to this elimination we were 
experiencing bolster failures, due 
to oil being removed from the 
spindle bases by this heavy com- 
pressed air current aimed at the 
rails. 


Twisting 


Twisting equipment, being so 
nearly the same in construction 
and principle as the spinning 
frame, requires similar care. Knee 
brakes, creels, tapes, and tape 
pulleys are items that require in- 
tense attention and are handled 
also on a periodic schedule similar 


to spinning. 
Spoolers, Winders and Warpers 


Three maintenance service crews 
fully overhaul and_ condition 
spoolers, warpers and winders on 
a semi-annual basis. In addition 
to the specialist crews, there are 
shift fixers that take care of small 
jobs that arise. Major items are 
handled by the specialist crew 
when the demands arise, but these 
are so seldom that the mainte- 
nance schedule can be _ kept. 
Seldom are these crews required 
to do these jobs over because 
follow-up and inspection are in- 
tense, and the men take pride in 
their jobs. 

One crew is known as the 
spooler and warper overhauling 
crew, and consists of a foreman, 
mechanics, and helpers. These 
men, on schedules, take down each 
machine completely, including the 
spooler knotter and traveler, and 
recondition them. 

On the spoolers such items as 
the following are put into running 
order by replacement of badly 
worn parts, fitting, adjusting, 
timing, dressing or polishing: de- 
tector springs and fingers, snick 
plates, thread clamps and arms, 
wire loops, pockets, skewer dogs 
and cranks, and throw-out hooks; 
skewer plungers that are too long 
gre shortened, worn presser lever 
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—back in 1820: When it was costing two million dollars a 
year to guard Napoleon on St. Helena and there were less than 
a- million and a half people in the whole of New York State — 
ten years after the erection of the first silk mill in the United 
States—John Butterworth established this business in Philadel- 

















phia to serve the Textile Industry. 


For 126 years, our entire time and effort have 
been devoted to developing and building machinery 
for the Textile Industry . . . constantly helping to 
achieve greater speeds and lower production costs. 
We have watched the Textile Industry grow from 
a handful of family-sized plants to its present 
position as Americas Second Industry. We are 
proud to have played a part in its development. 

Butterworth Service includes a complete line 


of Machinery for bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing, 
drying, printing and finishing fabrics and warps: 
calenders for cotton and rayon fabrics; spinning 
machinery for rayon filament yarns. 

Butterworth Research keeps informed on the 
new developments in Textiles and Textile-finishing. 
Butterworth Engineering strives to interpret each 
new development in terms of Machine Design 
and Plant Arrangement. Write us. 


BUTTERWORTH 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH 6 SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY COMPANY DIVISION, Providence, R.I. .. 1211 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C....W. J. Westaway Co., 


Hamilton, Ont. .... ARGENTINA: Storer & Cia., Chacabuco 443-49, Buenos Aires .... 
COLOMBIA: C. E. Halaby & Co., Apartado 139, Medellin . . . . ECUADOR 


CHILE: Schneiter & Cia., Ltda., Casilla 2864, Santiago .... 


BRAZIL: Oscar Bandler, Caixa Postal 3193, Sao Paulo. 


Richard O. Custer, S. A., Quito . , . MEXICO: I. Slobotzky, Avenida Uruguay 55, Mexico, D. F. ... PERU: Custer & Thommen, Casilla 733, Lima. 


URUGUAY: Storer & Cia., Ltda., Calle Paysandu 1022, Montevideo .... 


VENEZUELA: Herbert Zander & Co., Apartado Postal 1291, Caracas. 





When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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inserts are reversed or replaced. 

Belts are examined and fasten- 
ers put into order; knotter dis- 
assembled, cleaned, adjusted, and 
reassembled. All traveler parts are 
fixed, cylinder surfaces polished, 
and bearings cleaned. 

Warpers of all makes are com- 
pletely worked over, and thus 
they are able to be run continu- 
ously from servicing to servicing 
with few minor adjustments. 

Another service crew is assigned 
to winders. They are covered in 


a similar manner to that of the 
Barber - Colman _ spoolers. Some 
types of winders require more 
maintenance servicing than do 
other types, but with our main- 
tenance methods, little attention 
is required from one service period 
to another. 

Operating three shifts is a heavy 
demand on winding equipment, 
and in order to produce quality 
work these machines must be kept 
in good order; such is possible 
only by rigid maintenance. 





On the various types of winders 
we find it pays to give attention 
to the knotter, rails, rolls, gears, 


blowers, chains, cams, spacing, 
tube holders, stop motions, drives, 
shafts, bearings, conveyors, and 
lubrication. 

The third crew is assigned to 
only one type of winder, and con- 
sists of two men. 

Daily cleaning of winding 
equipment is the major factor in 


successful maintenance. 
(Continued in the next issue) 


Drarer Loom Fixineé 


By Ben H. Crawford 


West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga. 


Artiele 16 


ON THE E-MODEL loom the 

Pitman arm is made of wood 
and serves as the intermediate 
piece between the crankshaft and 
the lay assembly. The end of the 
arm, that contacts the crankshaft, 
is made to conform to the shape of 
the crankshaft. The other end of 
the Pitman arm works against the 
eccentric pin and is shaped to con- 
form to the pin. The long Pitman 
arm cuff passes around the crank 
while the short cuff passes around 
the eccentric pin. The cuffs are 
fastened together by means of 
bolts and jam nuts and hold the 
Pitman arm in place. Bolts also 


pass through each cuff and the 
Pitman arm to make the connec- 
tion rigid. A piece of leather, 
notched to facilitate oiling the ec- 
centric pin, should be placed be- 
tween the pin and the short cuff 
to prevent excessive wear on these 
two parts. 


Eccentric Pin 


The eccentric pin, as the name 
implies, has an eccentric action 
and is used to move the lay for- 
ward or backward in order to po- 
sition the lay for a change of fill- 
ing to be made correctly. The pin 
works in a bearing on the lay 
sword and is held in place by 
means of a set-screw. The end of 
the set-screw is made without 


Lay. shuttle race, sword and eccentric pin. 
Copyright 1932, Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 
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threads, and this end fits into one 
of equally spaced recessed holes 
in the head end of the pin. Each 
pin is marked with a slight cut in 
the metal, which aids the loom 
fixer in knowing how far he is 
turning each pin when use is be- 
ing made of them. There are two 
of each of the parts so far de- 
scribed. 


The Lay 


The top of the swords are cast 
with a flange. The lay rests upon 
and is supported by these flanges. 
Bolts passing through the lay and 
the swords hold these parts in 
place. The feet of the swords fit 
around and are bolted to the rock- 
ershaft. The reed fits into a re- 
cess in the back of the lay. When 
the reed and raceplate are lined 
correctly, the reed is at an angle 
of about 90 degrees with the race- 
plate, with the lower part of the 
reed flush with the back side of the 
raceplate. The raceplate is at- 
tached to the lay with counter 
sunk wood screws and small im- 
bedded nails. The reed cap fits 
over the reed and is bolted to the 
top of the swords to hold it in 
place. The lining of the lay as- 
sembly, which includes the shuttle 
box assembly, will be discharged 
under loom lining. 

The lay guide is bolted to the 
inside face of the right hand loom- 
side. The sword clamp, composed 
of the guide head and the guide 
head clamp, is bolted around the 
right hand sword. The prongs of 
the guide head straddle the top of 


a 
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OF SPECIAL TEXTILE MACHINERY, 
SLASHER EQUIPMENT, 
TEXTILE REPAIR PARTS 








Replace old, worn beam barrels with new bar- 
rels that will increase operation efficiency and 
save waste. West Point Foundry and Machine 
Company manufactures beam barrels of the 
finest woods available—expertly machined— 
carefully seasoned. 

Switch to larger beam heads and cut time 
required for slashing, tying-in, and placing 
beams on the loom. Larger beam heads soon 
pay for themselves by cutting cost and speed- 
ing operations. 

For greater efficiency at lower cost let us 
replace your worn equipment with new, time- 


Saving installations. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


(Gatsou-Cook Company, Owners) 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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(c) Distance reed moves 


Variable Lay Speed as Crankshaft Moves 
Through Each Quarter Revolution 


(a) Radius of crank on crankshaft 
(b) Distance eccentric pin moves 


2 1/2 inches 
5 inches 








5 1/2 inches 





crankshaft 


(d) Distance reed moves for one revolution of 


11 inches 





(e) RPM of crankshaft constant 


2. Front center to top center 
3. Top center to back center 


(f) Movement of reed in inches as crankshaft moves from: 
1. Bottom center to front center 


3 9/16 inches 
2 9/16 inches 








2 15/16 inches 





crankshaft 


4. Back center to bottom center 
(g) From bottom to front to top reed moves 
(h) From top to back to bottom reed moves 
(i) Distance reed moves for 1 revolution of 


1 15/16 inches 
6 1/8 inches 
4 7/8 inches 











11 inches 














the lay guide. The purpose of 
this assembly is to prevent any 
tendency of the lay assembly to 
side lash and to help hold the lay 
in position once it has been set up 
correctly. 

It will be noted that the Pitman 
arm connection to the crankshaft 
is below the level of the Pitman 
arm connection to the eccentric 
pin. This causes the movement of 
the lay, in beating up the filling, 
to be eccentric. By this, we mean 
that the lay requires less time to 
move from bottom center to top 
center than it does when mov- 
ing from top to bottom center. 
Expressed in another way, the 
lay speed begins to _ increase 
slightly just as the crankshaft 
reaches bottom center. Its speed 
increases greatly from bottom 
center to front center and reaches 
a maximum when the loom picks 
at top center. From slightly be- 
yond top center to back center, and 
beyond back center toward bot- 
tom center, the lay speed is sharp- 
ly decreased and the cycle begins 
again as the crankshaft reaches 
bottom center. The speed of the 
crankshaft is, of course, constant. 
It is only the speed of the lay 
which is variable. 


Eccentricity of Lay 


The accompanying example will 
serve to illustrate the variable lay 
speed as the crankshaft moves 
through each quarter of a revolu- 
tion. The distance in inches that 
the reed moves in this example 
may not be exact, as the means 
used for measuring were not ac- 
curate. 

The eccentricity of the lay, 
which results in the lay having 
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variable speeds, is necessary for 
two reasons. First, the increasing 
lay speed, as the lay passes around 
front center, causes the filling to 
be firmly beaten up. If this is 
analyzed, it is readily understood 
why the lay speed increases at this 
point. The new shed is partly 
open at the time of beat up. This 
increases the tension on the warp 
yarns and the tendency of the fill- 
ing to resist being moved to the 
fell of the cloth. The increasing 
lay speed overcomes this and 
drives the filling firmly into the 
fell. Second, the shuttle is at a 
standstill in the shuttle box, and 
it is held tightly in this position 
by its contact with the leather on 
the front box plate and binder and 
through the action of the binder 
spring and protector rod spring 
pressing against the binder. 


The picking action operates so 
that the shuttle is started from the 
box slowly, but its momentum in- 
creases as the shuttle is delivered 
from the box. Thus, there is 
movement of the shuttle in one 
direction, across the loom, and 
there is also movement of the 
shuttle in another direction, from 
front to back of loom and vice ver- 
sa, as it beats up the filling. There- 
fore, the lay speed and the shuttle 
speed must be synchronized if the 
loom is to operate correctly. 


The shuttle, as it is picked across 
the loom, presses lightly against 
and is guided by the reed into the 
opposite box; also the _ shuttle 
leaves the box at a high rate of 
speed, but upon entering the shed 
its speed is sharply reduced, due 
to its contact with the warp 
threads. If the lay speed were not 
proportionally reduced at the same 
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time, the shuttle would not remain 
in contact with the reed and would 
not enter the opposite box correct- 
ly, but would be thrown out of 
the loom. Thus, the lay speed is 
reduced as the shuttle enters the 
shed, and as the lay passes around 
back center, its direction of move- 
ment is stopped and reversed very 
slowly when compared with the 
lay movement around front and 
top center. 

The shuttle, as it crosses the 
loom, also tends to stay in contact 
with the reed because of the po- 
sition of the angle formed by the 
reed and the raceplate as the lay 
passes around back center. 


It will be recalled that the shed- 
ding cams allow the harness to 
dwell and the shed to remain open 
as the crankshaft is moving from 
top to slightly beyond back cen- 
ter. This action of the harness and 
the reduced speed of the lay work 
in conjunction with each other to 
allow the shuttle sufficient time to 
cross the loom and enter the box 
before the shed closes, and the lay 
again starts building up momen- 
tum for the next beat up. This time 
element is especially important on 
broad looms as the shuttle has so 
far to travel. 


Timing 


It is also interesting to note one 
other point in connection with the 
timing with each other of the pick- 
ing, shedding and beating up mo- 
tion. The loom picks at top cen- 
ter, the harness and lay dwell at 
back center, the shed changes 
around bottom center, and the 
beat up takes place at front cen- 
ter. Therefore, the shuttle has 
somewhat less than one-half revo- 
lution of the crankshaft in which 
to leave one box and enter the 
other box. If a medium timing of 
the harness cams is being used, 
and the loom picks at top center, 
the shed begins to close as the 
crankshaft passes slightly beyond 
back center. 

Since the shuttle must be out of 
the shed before the shed closes 
sufficiently to retard its progress, 
we can, in round figures, say that 
the shuttle spends approximately 
three-fourths of its time in the 
box and one-fourth of its time in 
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HOW RICHMOND 
HOSIERY MILLS 
CURED A 
LUBRICATION 

HEADACHE ...« 
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ICHMOND HOSIERY MILLS, Rossville, 
Ga., is one of the country’s largest 
manufacturers of hosiery, and hosiery 
yarns. There are literally thousands of 
lubrication points on the machines. But 
thanks to the Alemite Coloroute Plan of 
Lubrication, even inexperienced help can 
maintain their machines like veterans. 


As the Richmond management puts it— 
“Motor failures from burned out bearings 
have almost ceased in our plant. We con- 
sider the Coloroute System as one of the 
best things to come our way in a long time.” 


Whet Colorovte Is 


It’s a “foolproof” plan for eliminating 
costly human error in lubrication. Each 
machine is analyzed—also all lubricating 
equipment. Then all fittings, gears and oil 
holes are plainly marked with identifying 
colored symbols. Each grease and oil drum 
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with the New Alemite 


COLOROUTE PLAN 
OF LUBRICATION 





and all equipment used in handling and 
applying lubricants are “color-marked” to 
correspond to the color symbols on the 
machines. In addition to assuring positive 
lubrication, Coloroute can reduce the num- 
ber of lubricants required by 30% to 75%. 
The complete plan is easily set up, quickly 
taught and its economies and benefits are 
applicable to any plant, large or small. 


For complete information on Coloroute, 
and new, free descriptive booklet entitled 
“Caution,” write Alemite, 1884 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 
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See those spots of color? They 
tell the oiler where to lubri- 
cate, when to lubricate and 
what lubricant to use. Even 
hidden bearings are “pointed 
up” so they can’t be missed. 
And the color on the hand 
gun corresponds to the color 
symbols on the bearings. 





ALEMITE 


Alemite ALONE Combines all 3 


in Lubrication 


1. EQUIPMENT 2. PROCEDURES 3. LUBRICANTS 
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Copy: ight, Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 














Lay. sword, rockershaft, protector rod and shuttle race. 


crossing the loom. If a loom is 
running 180 rpm., the _ shuttle 
makes three trips across the loom 
every second; and during these 
three trips it spends three-fourths 
of its time in the box. Thus, the 
shuttle takes about .08333 seconds 
to cross the loom into the other 
box. This illustration should 
drive home to the reader the neces- 
sity of accurate loom setting and 
the importance of all parts being 
in a state of good repair at all 
times. 


Settings 


When setting the various parts 
of the beating up motion, the lay 
assembly should first be positioned 
correctly in respect to the breast 
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beam. This is necessary for two 
reasons. First, the shuttle box 
assemblies are attached to the lay 
sole, and the position of the lay, to 
a certain extent, directly controls 
the position of the shuttle. The 
filling change mechanism is bolt- 
ed to the breast beam. Therefore, 
the lay sole and breast beam must 
be lined with each other in order 
for a change of filling to be made 
correctly. Second, the filling mo- 
tion assembly is attached to the 
breast beam. The grate, through 
which the prongs of the filling fork 
project, is attached to the box 
back, which, in turn, is attached 
to the sword. For this reason the 
lay and breast beam must be lined 
correctly for the filling fork and 
grate to function properly. - 





There is a mark in the center 
and on top of the breast beam. 
There is a corresponding mark on 
the face of the lay. These. two 
marks should be lined up and the 
lay tightened in this position. In 
making this setting, we are as- 
suming that the rockershaft and 
bearings are not worn. Before 
tightening the swords to the rock- 
ershaft be sure that the swords are 


- in normal position. 


By normal position, we mean 
that the swords are perpendicular 
to the rockershaft, and that the 
rockershaft will turn freely in 
them before being tightened. If 
the feet of the swords are out of a 
normal position towards the rock- 
ershaft bearings, the lay will even- 
tually bow down in its center. If 
the swords are in an abnormal po- 
sition toward the center of the 
loom, the lay will bow up in the 
center. Neither of these effects is 
at first noticeable and only be- 
comes apparent after the loom has 
been .run for a while with the 
swords in these positions. It will 
probably be found only after trou- 
ble is encountered with the shut- 
tle flying out of the loom. 

Often the lay will sink or sag in 
the middle after a loom has been 
in continuous operation for a long 
period. It is the consensus that 
this is caused by one or both of 
the swords becoming loose on the 
rockershaft and gradually working 
toward the rockershaft bearings. 
Continued operation of the loom 
while in this condition allows the 
lay eventually to sink in its mid- 
dle to varying depths. The lay is 
often out of line as much as % 
inch; it is not unusual to find 
them out of line as much as 4 
inch on fairly wide looms. 

Extremely wide looms are fit- 
ted with one or more extra swords, 
evenly spaced across the width, to 
help support the lay. But the 
same conditions may result in the 
lays of these looms if the swords 
become loose and slip out of their 
normal perpendicular condition. 

Many mills require their fixers, 
at the time of installing a new 
shuttle, to check the lining of the 
lay by use of a long straight edge 
which extends from one end lay 
plate to the other end lay plate. 
With this length straight edge, the 
fixer can tell immediately if the 
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F.L.A.T. drive retains top operating efficiency longer . . . re- 
quires fewer interruptions for maintenance ... because the 
belt rests when the load is light. 

The pivoted base automatically regulates tension accord- 
ing to the load. The belt tightens when the lead is heavy ... 
eases off when the load is light . . . thus keeps at top efficiency 
longer . . . requiring less attention. 

Other close-coupled drives are required to work too hard. 
To make sure that belt tension will be equal to peak load, the 
tendency is to tighten the belt excessively ... causing un- 
necessary wear on belt and bearings, necessitating frequent 
maintenance and replacement. 

When you change to short-center drives, specify F.L.A.T. 
(Flat Leather Automatic Tension drive). Many plants — to 
get most production with least maintenance — have already 
replaced other close-coupled drives with F.L.A.T. 

Ask your Graton & Knight distributor for a demonstration. 
His name is in THOMAS’ REGISTER and Classified Phone 
Book. Look under “Graton & Knight” in “Belting” section. 
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from Graton & Knight's complete line... manufactured under one control 
from green hide to finished product. 
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“RESEARCH” IS THE BELT THAT PRODUCES 
THE MOST ON F.L.A.T. 





The manufacturing methods used by Graton & Knight make 
““Research”’ Leather Belt ideal for F.L.A.T. drive. 

Pre-stretching according to hide characteristics removes 
initial non-elastic stretch, yet retains the important resiliency. 

Exclusive “weight-controlled” curry builds in extra pliabil- 
ity and high co-efficient of friction so as to hug small pulleys 
without slip. 

Patented “Tension-Cementing” develops the most uni- 
formly high ply adhesion strength ever obtained in belting. 

“Research” is guaranteed to increase average machine pro- 
duction at least 3%. 

FREE BELTING MANUAL. Write Graton & Knight 
Company, 327 Franklin Street, Worcester 4, Mass. 
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lay is low in the center. In which 
case, the swords should be forced 
slightly toward the center of the 
loom to realign the lay. The swords 
have to be moved a surprisingly 
short distance in order to spring 
or raise the lay back to its correct 
height. 

This difficulty should not be ex- 
perienced on new loom installa- 
tions, as the lay assembly, includ- 
ing the raceplate, is lined cor- 
rectly by the machinery builder 
before shipment to the mill is 
made. 


Order in Setting 


The order in setting the parts of 
the beating up motion may vary, 
but the final results attained 
should in every case be the same. 
They are as follows: 

1. Line lay and breast beam 
correctly. 

2. Have swords in normal po- 
sition and tight to the rockershaft. 

3. Rockershaft bearings should 
not be worn. Should be in cor- 
rect position and tight to loom- 
side. Dowel pins’ should be 
through bearings and into loom- 
side to determine correct position 
of bearings. 

4. Check to see that rockershaft 
is not worn and is working free- 
ly in bearings, and extending be- 
yond bearings approximately the 
same distance on both ends of the 
loom. 

5. Parallel feet should be fuily 
against outside of rockershaft 
bearings, and tight. 

6. Rockershaft collars between 
sword and rockershaft bearings 
are set flush with bearing and 
tight to rockershaft. 

7. Lay guide and sword clamp 
tight and set for about % inch 
clearance between these two parts 
throughout entire stroke of lay. 

8. See that Pitman arm and 
long and short cuff connections 
work freely, but without lost mo- 
tion between crankshaft and ec- 
centric pins. 

9. Lay should be lined for cor- 
rect depth setting in respect to 
breast beam by use of eccentric 
pins so that lay is coming forward 
the same distance on both ends. 
The setting is made with the 
crankshaft on front center. Use 
the distance from inside reed to 
inside breast beam, on both ends, 
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to measure distance lay is com- 
ing forward. The eccentric pins 
are used to move the lay closer or 
farther away from the _ breast 
beam, so that on a change of fill- 
ing the full bobbin enters the cen- 
ter of the shuttle and does not 
strike the front or back wall of 
the shuttle. The settings which 
require use of the eccentric pin in 
this connection will be discussed 
along with lining the hopper stand 
and the filling change motion. 

10. The reed cap should be ad- 
justed in respect to the swords 
so that the top of the reed is at 
right angles to the lay. A reed 
gauge of 90 degrees rests flush 
upon the raceplate and against the 
reed when this setting is correct. 
Lining the raceplate, reed, reed 
cap and box assembly will be dis- 
cussed under loom lining. 


Loom Troubles and Seconds 
Caused by Beating Up Motion 


1. Loose crankshaft bearing on 
battery end affects distance lay is 
moved forward, and if it does not 
cause the loom to slam off, it can 
result in a bobbin breakout or thin 
places in the cloth. 

2. Loose Pitman arm cuffs, 
worn Pitman arms and worn ec- 
centric pins causing play or lost 
motion between lay and crankshaft 
may cause bobbin breakouts and 
thin places, or cracks all the way 
or part of the way across the 
width of the cloth. May cause shut- 
tle to be thrown out of the loom. 

3. Lay and breast beam not 
properly lined as to depth setting 
with eccentric pins may result in 
shuttle being thrown out of loom, 
breakouts, thin places and bow in 
cloth. 

4. Lay and breast beam not 
centered by use of marks may 
cause bobbin breakouts and broken 
shuttles. 

5. Swords out of normal posi- 
tion cause lay to be strained and 
will eventually bow it. 

6. Swords loose on rockershaft 
may result in wavy cloth and in 
the loom slamming. 

7. Loose rockershaft collars al- 
low end play or side lash in the 
rockershaft, if one or both the par- 
allel feet should work loose. 

8. Worn rockershaft or bearing 
may cause shuttle to be thrown 
out of loom, and loom to slam off 


9. Loose rockershaft bearings 
cause same results as in 8. 

10. Parallel feet loose cause 
same results as in 8 and 9. 

11. Loose sword clamp or lay 
guide may allow side lash in lay 
and cause bobbin breakouts, if the 
swords should work loose on rock- 


ershaft. 
The next article in this series will 
appear in an early issue. 


—— 


Says Brazil Offers Field 
for Textile Mfrs 


American textile manufacturers 
at this time have a great field for 
expansion of their plants and 
products in Brazil, Luis Roberto 
de Carvalho Vidigal, director gen- 
eral of S. A. Santo Andre Textil 
Co., said on his arrival in the U. 
S. recently from Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Lack of imports from the Euro- 
pean continent during the war 
created a market for American 
materials and styles. 

“An even greater opportunity for 
expansion of trade relations be- 
tween our two countries,” Mr. 
Vidigal said, “‘lies in the establish- 
ment of North American factories 
and production methods in Brazil. 
The expansion of our own textile 
industry still is not sufficient to 
meet the demand for fabrics for 
our domestic needs.” 

Mr. Vidigal is making a three 
months study of North American 
spinning, weaving, and dyeing 
techniques at textile mills in Bos- 
ton, Schenectady, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Pittsburgh, and New 
York. 


-— @} -- 


Margot Herzog Named 
Fashion Director 


Margot Herzog has been named 
fashion director of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute and National 
Cotton Council, according to a 
joint announcement by Dr. C. T. 
Murchison and Oscar Johnston, 
presidents, respectively, of the In- 
stitute and Council. 

Miss Herzog has been connected 
with McCall’s Corporation for 15 
vears. For the last four years she 
styled the store and _ personal 
wardrobe of the Maid of Cotton. 
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IMPORTANT QUESTIONS TO ASK ABOUT YOUR 


SADDLE AND TOP ROLL Ol. 


Does it wash out com i 
es pletely in com i 
finishing and bleaching operations ? — 
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Does it keep bearings free of gum deposits ? 
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Will it “‘stay put’”—not drip or creep? 
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Does it maintai einints 
ae intain a good lubricating film under 
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ls it free of soaps and fill i 
( ers which w - 
rate out in storage or service? sittin 
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Does it have high rust-preventive properties ? 
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TOP ROLLS AND SADMES 


I’ YOU CAN ANSWER “YES” to all six ques- ing—a method which eliminates the need for 
tions, you have an excellent saddle and top- soaps or fillers to prevent dripping or creeping. 
roll oil, and the chances are it is a Shell Textilis ae ae 
Oil! The Shell Lubrication Engineer will gladly give 
If the oil you now use doesn’t measure up, it you specific advice on the lubrication of any type 
will certainly pay you to investigate Shell Textilis twisting frame or spinning frame. For informa- 
Oils. Compounded from solvent-extracted min- tive literature about textile machine lubrication 
eral oils and special fatty materials, these oils write Shell Oil Company, Incorporated, 50 West 
offer amazing washability. Moreover, their cohe- 50th St., N. Y. 20, New York; or 100 Bush St., 
sive properties are secured by extra Care in refin- San Francisco 6, Calif. 














- SHELL TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 
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The speakers table during the annua] banquet. A. Illges, outgoing president, has the floor 


Georgia Association Meets in Savannah 


THE NEED of a public relations 

program for cotton textile in- 
dustry, the effect of OPA in driv- 
ing goods from the market, and 
the work of the Textile Education 
Foundation, Inc., in sponsoring 
further textile education were 
stressed at the forty-seventh an- 
nual meeting of the Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association of Georgia 
at the General Oglethorpe Hotel, 
Savannah, Ga., May 2-3. A. B. 
Edge, Jr., president of Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., was elected 
president of the association for 
the coming year. Registration 
totalled 350, including members 
and wives, and the meeting over- 
flowed into downtown and beach 
hotels. 

The meeting proper opened May 
1, with the address of A, Illges, 
vice - president, Swift Spinning 
Mills, Columbus, Ga., and presi- 
dent of the association. He strong- 
ly favored removal of all price and 
production controls, declaring that 
“natural competition will adjust 
production and prices.” He flayed 
OPA for the scarcity of many 
goods which cannot be manufac- 
tured at a profit under ceiling 
prices. 

Representative A. Sidney Camp, 
of the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict.of Georgia, stated that social- 
istic trends of the government in 
fixing wages and prices and in 
conducting bargaining negotiations 
of labor and management were 
hamstringing textiles and other in- 
dustries. He urged abandonment of 
overlapping expensive bureaucra- 
cy and abandonment of proposed 
social legislation. 

Norman E. Elsas, president, Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
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Ga., outlined a proposed public 
relations program to tell the pub- 
lic the true story of textile opera- 
tions and wages. “Everybody uses 
cotton, so lets’ tell everybody” is 
the slogan of the planned cam- 
paign to point out to the public 
that cotton mills are healthful 
places to work and mill communi- 
ties good ones in which to live. 


An informal reception was held 
the evening of May 2 with sup- 
pliers of machinery, supplies, and 
equipment acting as hosts, and 
judging from the crowded ball- 
room, all persons attending the 
convention were on hand. 


High spot of the banquet was 
the address of Jas. D. Arrington, 
editor and publisher of Collins, 
Miss., on ‘“‘Defrosting America’s 
Frozen Assets.” <A frozen faced 
orator, with a Bob Burns sense of 
humor, Mr. Arrington advised the 





President Edge 


St 


public to stop milking their gov- 
ernment and milk their cows. On 
this same subject, he stated that 
the only way to gain higher stand- 
ards was by hard work and not 
by letting government take care 
of it. He said we had had so many 
emergencies and crises that every- 
one was running for the emerg- 
ency exit and no one walking to- 
ward the main door. He pointed 
out that we all do too much worry- 
ing, even about the other fellow’s 
business. 


Golf Prizes Awarded 


Rain did not prevent golf of a 
sort, so golf prizes were award- 
ed at the banquet by Walter 
Mitchell, Draper Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga., with Bill Horton, Dixie Cot- 
ton Mills, LaGrange, Ga., winning 
low net for mill men and a leg on 
the cup. 

Low gross for members went 
to L. E. Bower, Jr., Tifton Cotton 
Mills. 

Other awards went to Gales Mc- 
Clintock, Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works; Russell Gill, South- 
ern Sizing Co.; Milton McDaniel, 
Goodyear Mills; D. P. Paiste, Arm- 
strong Cork; Gordon Dudley, 
Athens Mfg. Co.; Alvah Maxwell, 
C & S Bank; Arthur Babbitt, 
Clark Thread Co.; J, L. Haynie, 
Fickett Brown; and Miles Comer, 
Saco-Lowell Shops, and Paul Hal- 
stead, of Cotton Textile Institute, 
tied for—guess what? Nylons were 
in abundance, not only for golfers 
but as draw prizes for ladies. 

The final business meeting was 
held May 3 with report of associa- 
tion activities by T. M. Forbes, 
who is executive vice-president, 
and who commented upon the 
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resumption of divisional activities 
such as cotton buyers, office ex- 
ecutives, and personnel managers. 
All but one spinning mill in the 
state are now members; three out- 
of-state mills are also members. 
Mr. Forbes introduced Frank M. 
Carter, a recent addition to the 
staff, who presented several of the 
division reports for absent mem- 
bers. 


Highlight of the committee re- 
ports was that of B. J. Kane, pur- 
chasing agent, Fulton Bag & Cot- 


Some of the textile men and their ladies 
attending the Savannah meeting of the Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association of Georgia. 
First row: A. B. Edge, Jr. (Callaway), Mrs. 
Edge, Comer Jennings (Cowikee Mills and 
chairman of board of Alabama Assn.), Mrs. 
R. D. Harvey (Lindale). 

Second Row: John Fowler (E-Z Mills), E. 
W. McMillin (Richmond Hosiery), Miss Clyde 
Lovejoy (LaGrange), Hatton Lovejoy (La- 
Grange), Henry McD. Tichenor (Walton Cot- 


ton Millis, who proposed that 
major buyers of cotton, such as 
mills, should participate in setting 
staple standards. A formal resolu- 
tion to this effect was prepared 
and passed at the meeting. 


Election of Officers 
A. B. Edge, Jr., Callaway Mills, 


was elected the incoming leader. 


He has served the association pre- 
viously as director, treasurer, and 
vice-president. Charles C. Hertwig, 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, was elected 


ton Milis), and Mrs. Tichenor. 

Third row: Mrs. Norman E. Elsas (At- 
lanta), Marshall Stone (Pacolet), Mrs. Rus- 
sell Gill (Atlanta), Mrs. D. F. Williamson 
(Lavonia), D. F. Williamson (Lavonia Mfg.), 
Mrs. G. J. Asensio (Pelham), Mrs. and Mr. A. 
W. Babbitt (Clark Thread), G. J. Asensio 
(Clark Thread), Ingram Dickinson (Sou. 
Belting). 

Fourth row: Louis Jones, Jr. (Canton), 
J. M. Cheatham (Dundee). W. O. Ball (Pep- 
perton), Henry Swift (Swift Spin.), R. D. 


Photos by Theo M. Forbes of Georgia Association 
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vice-president. and R. Donald 
Harvey, Pepperell Mfg. Co., was 
elected treasurer, 

The Textile Education Founda- 
tion, Inc., held its fourth annual 
meeting with J. J. Scott, president 
Scottdale Millis, presiding. Herman 
Dickert, new director of Georgia 
Tech’s A. French Textile School, 
had previously outlined the work 
of this school in practice training 
courses. The foundation is well 
financed to assist in educational! 
activities of textile students. 


Harvey (Pepperell), Chas. C. Hertwig (Bibb 
Mfg.), 8. A. Steer (Goodyear), and R. D. 
Williams. Jr. (Callaway). 

Fifth row: Marshall Stone (Pacolet), S. 
W. Hempstead (Martha Mills), C. L. Ham- 
ilton (Crown Cotton), George E. Glenn, Jr.. 
(Exposition), George P. Swift (Muscogee), 
Fuller EB. Callaway, Jr. (Callaway Mills). 
T. M. Forbes (Exec-VicePres. of Ga. Assn.), 
R. L. Murphy (Ga.-Ala. Trtffic Assn.), and 
campaigners in ‘‘Edge for president’’ rally. 
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Methods of cleaning, floor 
maintenance, roll pickers, 
and overhauling discussed 


MILL MEN once more are begin- 

ning to think in terms of nor- 
mal times, if the subjects discussed 
at the spring meeting of the East- 
ern Carolina Division of the South- 
ern Textile Association are any in- 
dication. Topics were housekeeping 
and maintenance. The meeting was 
held May 4 at the School of Tex- 
tiles, N. C. State College, Raleigh, 
N. C. 


Before and after the discussion 
program, the mill men inspected 
the excellent facilities at the tex- 
tile school. 


Virgil E. McDowell, Rosemary 
Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 
chairman of the division, led the 
practical discussion. Officers elect- 
ed to serve this division for the 
forthcoming year are: chairman 
Sydney Green, Eno Cotton Mills, 
Hillsboro, N. C.; vice-chairman, A. 
R. Marley (formerly secretary), 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Plant No. 
1; and secretary, G. E. Moore, J. 
M. Odell Mfg. Co., Bynum, N. C. 


Overhead Cleaning 


On the subject of overhead 
cleaning, it was brought out that 


Southern Textile Men 
Meet in Raleigh 





overhead is blown down with 
compressed air, by use of a very 
light and easily handled aluminum 
pipe; this work is done on the 
third shift while the machinery is 
stopped. Overhead in the weave 
room is cleaned on Saturday, with 
the fluorescent fixtures being 
wiped. 


One mill blows down on each 
shift in the card room while the 
cards are running, and brushing 
down over roving frames is done 
during the lunch hour while the 
machinery is standing. The win- 
dows are mopped with a brush 
made from yarn. Some lint does 
fall into the cards while they are 
running, but with the frequent 
cleaning (once each shift) little 
trouble is experienced; less trouble 
was claimed with frequent clean- 
ing. Porcelain lighting fixtures are 
cleaned with soap and water. 

Overhead shaftings with ring 
oilers are lubricated every two 
weeks, and cleaning takes place at 
this time, the machinery being idle 
at the time. 

One mill’s report was that in 
spinning the room is blown down 


Part of Rosemary Mfg. Company group at STA meeting. 
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Newly elected officers of the Southern Textile 

Association’s Eastern Carolina Division. A. L. 

Oldham, A. R. Marley, E. C. Horner, J. R. Meikle, 
and Sydney Green (chairman). 


every other day during the lunch 
hour, while the machinery is not 
running. 


Cleaning Light Cords 
and Unit Heaters 


An interesting device described 
for cleaning light wires consisted 
of card clothing made into a 
V-shape and attached to a rod. 
The card clothing is placed at the 
top of the light cord and pulled 
downward, bringing the lint with 
it; the lint is then picked off at 
the bottom of the: cord by hand. 
For lights having chain fixtures, 
a similar device to the foregoing 
is made of bottle brushes and 
twisted into the V-shape. The lint 
is picked from the machinery be- 
fore starting again. 

Steam unit heaters are blown 
out with compressed air, with a 
curtain placed so that the lint does 
not become scattered throughout 
the room. In cleaning the heaters, 
air is directed from both the front 
and the back. It was suggested 
that a_ cloth filter could be used 
in connection with the unit heat- 
ers to reduce the accumulation of 
lint in them. Emphasis was placed 
on cleaning the heaters because 
if left uncleaned for a long per- 
iod, it would be necessary to dis- 
assemble them for cleaning. One 
man, in answer to a question, ad- 
vised the use of the tube-type 
heater in preference to the fin-type 
in the weave shed because of the 
humidity and lint. 


Floor Maintenance 


Much interest was shown in the 
maintenance of floors. Several 
mills reported using a compound 
which will harden and protect 
the wood. Some mills use such 4 
product without scrubbing, where- 
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PRECISION DIAMETER +- DYNAMIC BALANCE 


Uniform diameter of all sections is assured 
by the Jenkins precision machine method. 
Nothing is left to guess work. Nothing is 
done by hand for human error to mar. All 
sections are automatically cut, shaped, 
and joined by the most modern machine 
available. 

Jenkins’ precision diameter and dynamic 
balancing combine to produce a cylinder 
so perfectly balanced throughout its en- 
tire length that vibration is reduced to the 
vanishing point. These smoother-running 
cylinders permit higher speeds, assure 
higher quality yarn, and eliminate pre- 
mature bearing failure caused by exces- 
sive vibration. 


INCREASED FACILITIES NOW IN USE 
ASSURE PROMPT REBUILDING SERVICE 


JENKINS Pte eG: r 


Sk St Gon | ’ ; 
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as others continue scrubbing as 
usual. 
Mills having had experience 


with floor scrubbing machines re- 
ported favorably on their use. It 
was mentioned that it is desirable 
to use only small quantities of 
water at times, whereupon a ma- 
chine was described in which the 
flow of water could be regulated. 
Many mill men, whose plants have 
floors that are in poor condition, 
requested information on a treat- 
ment for such floors, other than 
the usual sanding that some floors 
require. The only helpful sugges- 
tion on this point, was a descrip- 
tion of a system of floor treatment 
whereby the travelers are remov- 
ed, the floors are sanded and fin- 
ished, just as hardwood floors in 
homes are finished; the system 
was said to be expensive, One man 
recommended the use of a wax on 
the floors for their protection. 

A plastic product is also being 
used on floors; this produces a fin- 
ish similar to that obtained on 
floors of gymnasiums. The coat- 
ing should be applied while the 
plant is closed, with two coats 
being used. Such treatment gives 
an excellent finish, but also is said 
to be expensive. 


Oiling Floors 


One member reported that he 
has trouble sliding the drawing 
cans over the floor after scrubbing 
due to friction, and a helpful sug- 
gestion from another mill man was 
that he uses a light film of oil on 
the floors after scrubbing to re- 
duce friction. He cautioned that 
only small amounts of oil should 
be used or there will be danger of 
the employees slipping. 


Practical Cuspidors 


Discussing the proper use of 
cuspidors, one man advised that 
he has had tin covers made for 
those in his mill, and it is neces- 
sary for the employee to raise the 
cover’ before using; if the user 
gets close enough to raise the 
cover, a miss is less likely. Paste- 
board trays and sawdust are used 
in the type described. Lids on the 
cuspidors are not fastened, but 
loss of lids was reported not to be 
excessive. 

Another practical cuspidor was 
said to be made of old 12-inch 
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drawing cans, cut off 18-inches 
high. Sandbags prevent their turn- 
ing over. A paper tray surround- 
ed by sawdust is used in the can. 


Cleaning Machinery 


The usual methods of cleaning 
machinery were described, It was 
stated that looms that are greased 
are harder to clean than looms 
that are oiled. When the problem 
of lint being blown onto other 
looms was mentioned, a member 
suggested the use of a _ screen 
around the looms being blown off; 














Cuspidor and container, made 
from 12-inch drawing can, as 
described in report. 


this is said to keep the lint confin- 
ed to the screened area. 

Grease on the floor under a 
loom was described as another 
problem, but this was solved at 
one plant by putting a thick soap 
paste on the floor under the loom 
when the warp was out, leaving 
it until the next warp ran out, and 
then scraping the paste away. The 
grease was carried away with the 
paste. The paste could also be 
scraped away the next morning if 
practical. 


Mechanical Roll Pickers 


Vertical .openers, according to a 
report, are blown out each shift, 
with compressed air. This is found 
to be helpful. 


Automatic roll were 


cd 


pickers 





described as being practical and 
time-saving. In some mills it is 
practice to have rolls picked both 
by hand and the mechanical roll] 
pickers. Most mills employing the 
mechanical picker have a special 
employee to do the work, but one 
mill, which had the frame opera- 
tive also do the cleaning, discard- 
ed the mechanical picker because 
the operative was required to lay 
the picker down before taking care 
of an end down on another frame. 
There are places, according to re- 
ports, when the picking must still 
be done by hand. One mill has 22 
sides picked with the mechanical 
picker in 8 hours, both top and 
bottom rolls. 

Conventional overhauling meth- 
ods were reported at the meeting, 
with the usual inspection for worn 
bearings, cleaning of gears, bal- 
ancing flyers, etc. Some of the 
smaller mills, which do not have 
regular overhauling crews, use 
outside firms for lining and level- 
ing, the mill furnishing the neces- 
sary help for cleaning. One mill 
reported that certain items, such 
as stop motion and protector mo- 
tions, are checked at regular inter- 
vals, and the cams and treadles 
are inspected when the warp is 
out. The head fixer checks the 
work of the regular section man. 

An interesting point mentioned 
was that one plant has the sliver 
from cards tested with the sliver 
tester after each card is ground. 
This is also done on the drawing 
frames and the roving frames, and 
faulty work is noticed immediate- 


ly. 


Safety Film 

A new sound slidefilm entitled 
“For You and Yours,” has just 
been completed by the National 
Safety Council. 

The film dramatically describes 
the fast growing, nationwide safe- 
ty movement and the part the 
National Safety Council, the local 
safety council and other safety 
organizations play in it. 

With the death and injury toll 
from accidents mounting, the film 
covers all phases of safety. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from the National Safety 
Council, Inc., 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, III. 
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Daycos are Specially Engineered to Give 
Maximum Results on All Types of Frames 


Whether your frames are equipped with flat clearers or 
revolving clearers, there is a specially engineered Dayco 
Roll Covering designed to give you greater uniformity of 
yarn and increased production. 

Dayco Roll Coverings do this because they have ideal 
cushion, exactly the right coefficient of friction and are 
unaffected by humidity changes or temperature extremes 


f ‘HERE ARE IMPORTANT REASONS throughout an exceedingly long life. Their surface is so 
f WHY YOU SHOULD USE DAYCOS tough that it never grooves, hollows out, flattens or dis- 
j Lerge reduction of ends down. 3 torts. Since Daycos are static free, lapping up is practically 
; | unknown. 
2 More foreign elements removed > 
F hieth Geen. % Daycos lower your costs, too, because accurate account- 
é | ing records have proved that the cost-per-hour of opera- 
$ Specially compounded for uni- we ti ith D 2 R ll E ‘ ° 7 d finit ] ] 
é form wear, lengthening service ; ws ws — a OV —— adie ely a 
7 life. Check the nine advantages listed at the left which you 
: : | ' get with Dayco Roll Coverings. Then let us prove these 
f Equally effective for special types - a . . 
: of synthetic and synthetic blends specially engineered cots can help you raise both your 
; of yarn. quality standards and your production curve. Write today 
( at aie meniiad ' for complete information. 
i Decreases flying lint in spinning 


room. 
j THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Not affected by temperature se 

chonges. z DAYTON 1, OHIO WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 
, MAIN SALES OFFICE: WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C 


Rn Sead 
8 Hee 2 


vag Os 


Oil resisting and static free. 
No grooving—less ends down. g 
Pay 9S OPE f _ SPECIAL TYPES OF ROLL COVERINGS 


; ARE AVAILABLE FOR FRAMES EQUIPPED 
| (‘WITH FLAT AND REVOLVING CLEARERS 
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THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


FAMOUS DAYCO SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE 19 
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' CURRENT 


Mushroom Trend 
of Integration 


ONE TEXTILE trend which we have 

mentioned occasionally in the 
past year or more has developed into 
a veritable craze, and that is integra- 
tion. Its tentacles have _ stretched 
from North to South, embracing op- 
erations of mills from producer to 
consumer of goods in natural and 
synthetic fibers. 

This trend was a subject of para- 
mount discussion among the execu- 
tives attending the annual meeting 
in May of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association. From com- 
ment there and discussion elsewhere, 
one can only deduce that it is a des- 
perate attempt to circumvent the 
penalizing effects of government con- 
trols. 

Textile mills have been subject, 
as stated by Dr. William P. Jacobs, 
A. C. M. A. president, to a squeeze 
on costs as cotton has risen 215 per 
cent and wages more than 100 per 
cent while OPA has held mills to 
inadequate ceilings. To this Dr. Ja- 


cobs and others ascribe the vast ten- 
dency toward integration. 

It has been a mushroom growth, 
which makes any definite appraisal 
premature at this time. Opinions 
vary on the results. Many unusual 
arrangements are reported to be 
flourishing under the abnormal mar- 
ket conditions of reconversion, and 
it is intimated that some interests 
are accordingly in favor of un- 
changed control by OPA. 


Permanence of Trend 
Matter for Doubt 


Born of abnormal conditions, the 
trend toward integration is squeezing 
the small operators, and recently it 
was stated that many of these were 
facing shutdowns because they could 
not get goods in the regular way. On 
the other hand, large group sellers 
depend upon large buying units. 

Whether the vertical movement 
can have a permanently sound after- 
math may depend upon the attitude 
of large buyers, such as cutters and 
the chains. Combinations which have 
found that they can well serve the 
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‘*They’re campaigning for better lighting around here.’’ 
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large buyers today, through various 
practices and expedients which yield 
the maximum profits attainable un- 
der government controls, may find 
themselves under pressure for con- 
stantly closer prices as the tightness 
of the market eases and normal 
trading is allowed. 

Some mill executives see a resale 
of many units within two or three 
years. For one reason, they attribute 
some purchases of yarn mills to a 
present desire of goods manufactur- 
ers to assure material for their plants 
and a likelihood that they will not 
want the responsibility of continuing 
them when supplies are ample in 
the market. 


New Developments 
in Battle of Fibers 


Easing in textile fabric supplies 
was the focus of attention in May, 
in spite of the problems of control, 
but new uncertainty precipitated by 
the coal strike threatened a long 
postponement. The third quarter was 
expected to be productive of gen- 
erally higher output, with OPA in- 
centive prices a factor, but the rami- 
fications of fuel shortage were many 
and serious. At this writing the 
story could hardly be told, but it was 
already known that production and 
delivery were interrupted. 

It was stated in one quarter that 
cloth scarcity would be prolonged 
for months because of the arrogant 
display of power by John Lewis, ex- 
hibiting the “public be damned” 
spirit that came back to mock an 
autocratic railroad mogul of the dis- 
tant past. Production of cotton 
goods was running at the rate of 
200,000,000 yards a week early in 
May, but this one factor alone of fuel 
scarcity threatened to stand in the 
way of improvement that seemed to 
be on the way for the third quarter. 

Additional quantities of woolen 
and worsted cloth were expected to 
be available during the third quar- 
ter, except for the same new ob- 
stacles. However, the proper balance 
between lighter and heavier goods 
was not in sight, because of the con- 
trols which restricted profits on the 
latter and promoted abnormal con- 
centration on the former. 

Rayon production for the first 
three months of this year reached 
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"THE FACT that we are the nation’s 
largest producers of sizing is important 
only as indicating the superior qualities 
of SEYCO Sizing in textile production. 

SEYCO Sizing is scientifically formu- 
lated to produce a tough, elastic, plia- 
ble film, which lays the fibers smoothly; 
reducing friction, breakage and shedding 
to the minimum. 

SEYCO Sizing is sufficiently anchored 


by proper penetration, but is easily re- 


moved. Its deliquescent feature protects 
against over-drying. SEYCO Sizing is 
the result of more than 40 years experi- 
ence and constant research. 

Many mills tell us that SEYCO Sizing 
makes for fewer interruptions in produc- 
tion and greater uniformity of product. 

Our technical service men, backed by 
our large modern laboratories, will 
glady cooperate with you in getting best 
results from SEYCO Sizing. 
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Write today for full 
information about the 
revolutionary Niagara 
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ports. Use it with 
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for best performance. 





















new heights for all time 
quarter. It is reported that each di- 
vision of the rayon yarn and staple 
fiber producing 
peaks. 


Nylon and Silk 


The Du Pont Company some time 
ago announced that it plans to ship 
sufficient nylon yarn for 30,000,000 
dozen pairs of women’s hosiery this 
year. In 1941 a total of 9,500,000 
dozen pairs marked the peak to date 
of this infant industry. Thus the 
synthetics appear to take off where 
they left off before the war in the 
battle of the fibers. 

What silk will be used by the ho- 
siery industry later as supplies of 
this raw material become available 
is a guess at present. One authority 
figures that possibly 25,000 bales 
would be productive of approximate- 
ly 4,000,000 dozen pairs of full-length 
hosiery. 


in any 


industry set new 


Centrols or Decontrols, 
That was the Question 


There was no question during the 
war about the need of controls over 
prices, to avert an otherwise inevit- 
able inflation. But plenty of ques- 
tion has arisen since last August over 
such need in peacetimes. And it is 
beyond question that government 
controls have been obstructive to 
production of many essential prod- 
ucts including textiles, because the 
OPA has usurped to itself bureau- 
cratic prerogatives beyond funda- 
mental price controls. 

Even discounting such practices, if 
the government agencies had start- 
ed at the end of the war to do the 
logical thing, viz., eliminate controls 
as this was warranted by produc- 
tion—which when large enough 
brings price competition and lower- 
ing rather than raising of prices— 
the transition to normal free market- 
ing would have been possible with 





little disturbance. 

Textiles are an outstanding case 
Manufacturers did not want imme- 
diate abrogation of Maximum Price 
Regulations, but they did protest the 
double price control entailed by im- 
position of MAP, which has militated 
against the very production sought. 
Textile manufacturers demonstrated 
during the war a tremendous ca- 
pacity which, in spite of loss in work- 
ers, left them able to produce in re- 
conversion far above a high previous 
peacetime level. 

Freedom to produce since last Aug- 
ust under a simple MPR would be- 
fore many months have created com- 
petition eliminating the need even 
of MPR. That can be said as au- 
thoritatively as what the bureau- 
cratic agencies have stated to the 
contrary. And the end of controls 
as advocated at some distant date 
by those agencies can be disrupting. 
Controls should be automatically 
dropped when unnecessary. 
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As Seen Across an Executive's Desk 





Different Viewpoint, but 
Same Factors 


THE SOUTH has several factors to 

consider in the coming months. 
They are not new; they are old fac- 
tors presented from a different point 
of view and under changed condi- 
tions. 

The labor movement seems to be 
moving in on all sides, according to 
press reports. The grim determination 
of labor leaders to organize the 
southern workers whether they de- 
sire it or not sounds bald and defiant. 
The South has always looked askance 
at the labor movement—not so much 
in opposition to organization as to 
the disturbances and expectations 
that its so-called leaders effect. 

Instead of one simplified drive by 
one organization, it now seems that 
there will be two rival organizations 
vilifying each other and struggling 
to gain supzemacy. The effect of one 
labor organization with its disruptive 
influence would have been bad 
enough and confusing enough for the 
worker. With two claimants to super- 
ior virtues and with a great lethargy 
on the part of many workers to have 
any part in the program, there cer- 
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tainly can be great and disastrous 
results. 

Labor in the South has not invited 
these leaders to come in and exploit 
them. Labor in the South, and par- 
ticularly in the textile industry, is 
well paid, has a work week compar- 
able to any other group, has good liv- 
ing conditions. For the most part, 
there. are happy and exceedingly 
cordial relations existing between 
employers and employees. 

Management has adopted far- 
reaching industrial relations pro- 
grams, and so well established are 
they that labor unions have little tod 
offer employees. 


Facets and Figures 
on Earnings 


A recent study, “Economics of the 
Cotton Textile Industry,” made by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, a non-partisan fact-finding 
organization, contains the following 
information as of December, 1945: 

1. Actual hourly earnings...................72.0c 
2. Real hourly earnings in terms 

of 1935-39 purchasing powev.....55.4c 
3. Actual weekly earnings...........$29.22 
4.Real weekly earnings in 


terms of 1935-39 purchasing 
power $22.49 





5. Index of Av. W. Hrs. 








(1939 = 100) ww 110.4% 
6. Index of Av. No. Wage 

Earners (1939 = 100) 107.0% 
7.Index of Pay Rolls 

(1939= 100) 216.2% 





The source of these statistics is the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

To be more specific, the following 
figures are taken to show the wage 
rate distribution in March, 1944 and 
this will be different in March, 1946, 
with the difference handsomely in 
favor of labor: 

Wage rate (Mar.,1944) Percentage 
U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


























40-45 0.1 
45-50 4.3 
50-53 11.8 
53-58 29.4 
58-63 16.2 
63-68 12.0 
68-73 9.0 
73-78 9.8 
78 and over 7.4 





Southern Comfort 
for Northern Organizers 


Wages and hours, living and work- 
ing conditions, do not indicate a need 
for the southern textile workers to 
pay a royalty to northern labor or- 
ganizations to do nothing for them. 
It would seem reasonable and logical 
that labor should be informed on 
these conditions and study their sit- 
uation very carefully before adopting 
an expansion plan of confusion and 
disorder. 

All the people who believe in local 
self-government and individual 
rights need to consider carefully the 
surrender of these possessions. 

Employers, employees, and the 
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BELTS 


Years of close association with every branch of the 
textile industry have equipped Gilmer engineers 
with an intimate knowledge of its widely varied 
belting needs. This experience is incorporated in the 
extensive line of Gilmer Belts for textile mills. 


There are Gilmer V-Belts, flat belts, round belts... 
endless and non-endless... standard and specially 
treated ...and they range from large. heavy-duty 
belts to small, high-speed belts for operation on small 
pulleys and short center drives. Each Gilmer Belt 
conforms to the latest advancements in power trans- 
mission engineering. Thus, whatever the drive, you 
can use Gilmer Belts with assurance of maximum 
power, dependable service and long life. 


If you have a egy! cacaperve let Gilmer engineers 
ey glad! 


a you to solve it. y offer their services 


without charge or obligation. 


OTHER GILMER BELTS include Endiess Round Belts for 
carding machines, and other belts for special textile 
application. All are completely described in the hand- 
book, “Gilmer Belts for the Textile industry” — a book 
that simplifies the specifying of belts for a large majority 
of drives. Write for your FREE copy today. 
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Phi Psi, national tex- 
tile fraternity, has been 
dormant during the 
war years. Textile stu- 
dents were called away 
to service. Though sev- 
eral of the schools have 
returning veterans who 
were members of Phi 
Psi prior to the war, there are tex- 
tile schools with no members of the 
fraternity to form the nucleus of the 
local chapter. In this photo are 
shown two alumni members who are 
making every effort to put Phi Psi 
back in the running by making visits 
to the various textile schools through- 
out the country. At the Georgia 
School of Technology, left to right, 
Harold C. Wood, president of the 





Grand Council of Phi Psi, and asso- 
ciated with Sandoz Chemical Works, 
Inc., Providence; C. A. Jones, A. 
French Textile School, Georgia Tech; 
Harold H. Hart, executive-secretary 
of the Grand Council and founder of 
the fraternity; and E. E. Syms, gen- 
eral manager, Atlanta Woolen Mills. 
All except Mr. Jones are alumni 
members of Alpha chapter of Phi 
Psi. 





public should proceed through this 
period of experiment with all of the 
wisdom and patience and tolerance 
needed. It is no time for emotional- 
ism or extravagant statements. The 
plan for progress must embody the 
rights and privileges of all. 


PAC and Promises 


A second innovation which smacks 
a little of the old carpet bag days is 
that of the Political Action Commit- 
tee with its money and its unrealized 
promises, its undemocratic methods 
and its influence upon the electorate 
of our democratic society. These po- 
litical dictators go here and there in 
the land to accomplish their desires. 

This practice in our nation has 
arisen again as a relic of the carpet 
bag days. It is an agent which uti- 
lizes the freedom from poll tax privi- 
lege. It is the agent which uses the 
ignorant and unsuspecting, the weak 
and other types, to further its sel- 
fish ambitions. 

This PAC and the new voting po- 
pulation in many places seriously 
threatens democracy and high ideals 
in government. It often makes those 
in political places fearful of their 
acts. This is, however, a condition 
that faces us and again no Ku Klux 
Klan or illegal menace will solve the 
problem. It challenges the thought of 
the best leaders in every community 
to educate its people to the proper 
use of the voting franchise. 


Gevernment Controls 


The third and final problem to be 
considered is the increasing restric- 
tive government controls of so many 
factors in life and particularly in bu- 
siness life. There are thousands of 
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seneral laws interpreted by thousands 
of individuals who, with government- 
al authority, give their interpreta- 
tions of what the statute means, only 
to find that they misinterpreted it, 
and it means something quite differ- 
ent, and so it goes with references to 
sections and paragraphs and sen- 
tences and words until the hodge- 
podge is unintelligible. This cannot 
go on forever. It must stop and yet 
these people whose very existence 
depends upon keeping the system in 
force will not let it. 


Black Market 
Under OPA 


The OPA has not prevented infla- 
tion. It has caused inflation through 
the black market route and through 
the stifling of industrial production. 
It seems to be one of the greatest de- 
terrents now to reconversion and vol- 
ume production. It is a fomenter of 
strife and discord and prevents an 
individual initiative that will recon- 
struct and rebuild this nation. 

There are many more of these con- 
trols that should be simplified or 
discarded so that America can be 
free and not the home of a nationally 
controlled society. We fought to save 
democracy and to extend its influ- 
ence. It would seem that something 
of its ideals should have an oppor- 
tunity to operate a democratic form 
of government and more freedom in 
some respects. 


Public Relations 


For many months the textile mills 
of this nation have considered a pub- 
lic relations program. They now have 
a “Cotton Mills Industry-Wide Com- 
mittee on Public Relations,’ com- 
posed of 19 outstanding mill men in- 


a 





terested in this subject. They have 
for the past year been studying this 
subject with the assistance of a na- 
tionally known public relations coun- 
sel, 

In this work a nation-wide survey 
was made to find out a little of what 
the public believes. 

Before development of the plan, 
a public opinion poll was taken in 
all sections of the country, at all in- 
come levels and among both the gen- 
eral public and opinion influencing 
groups. Specifically, this nationwide 
survey revealed that a large part of 
the public still believes: 

That the industry has been paying 
substandard wages; 

That to a considerable extent it is 
a child labor industry; 

That working conditions are not 
healthful; ; 

That the mills are the cotton tex- 
tile industry and therefore account- 
able for whatever happens to affect 
public opinion in operations taking 
place after the product leaves the 
mills. 

An unusually high percentage of 
the public was found to know little 
or nothing about the industry, thus 
providing fertile soil for the sowing 
of the seeds of misinformation. 


This Is the Plan 


The plan rests upon the well es- 
tablished principle that industries as 
well as individuals can win friends 
and infuence people by making pro- 
per and intensive use of certain 
modern techniques of mass com- 
munication to impress themselves 
favorably upon the general public. 
The committee’s plan will use such 
techniques on a national scale. 

In detail, the plan provides for: 

a. A small staff of special writers, 
known as roving editors, who will 
visit the mill areas, North and South, 
to develop human interest material 
for dissemination to newspapers, ma- 
gazines, radio stations, and other 
media. 

b. Central editorial supervision to 
direct and coordinate the work of the 
roving editors; execute release of 
written and pictorial material 
through national outlets in accord- 
ance with the overall policy and 
plan; coordinate activities with ex- 
isting agencies serving the industry. 

c. A series of public relations 
clinics to be held in the mill areas 
for the purpose of informing and 
stimulating the interest of local edi- 
tors, educators, and other key per- 
sons, as well as mill employees. 

d. Other activities, including the 
preparation of special, factual ar- 
ticles, pamphlets and other data re- 
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Water is right! With chemical processing to the 
fore in the textile industry, water is more im- 

rtant these days than ever. And not just any 
kind, but high quality water. 

The many new fibres are presenting new proc- 
essing problems. Impurities in ordinary water 
could easily disturb chemical reactions, spoil the 
finish of fabrics, cause spotty, off-color dye-lots. 

That is why, in mills that have perfected the 
new techniques and are in production on post- 
war fabrics, you’re likely to find Permutit.* 











Water conditioning by Permutit removes the 
impurities in natural water supplies... gives a 
textile plant complete control over the quality 
of its process water which means, of course, con- 
trol of the finished product, too. 


Finer fabrics . . . more efficient mill opera- 
tions—certainly these make it worth your while 
to investigate Permutit equipment. 

Write at once to The Permutit Company, 
Dept.C-6,330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
or Permutit Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 

*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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vealing the truth about the mills for 
distribution to teachers, ministers, 
community leaders, legislators and 
members of congress and other key 
persons throughout the nation. 


Benefits to Mills 


The mills can expect to benefit 
both individually and _ collectively 
from the improvement in the public 
relations of the cotton textile indus- 
try. In addition to the fact that the 
fostering of friendly and sympathe- 
tic public opinion gains a form of in- 
valuable protective insurance, the 
specific benefits include: 

Better understanding by govern- 
ment and the public. 

Attracting and holding desirable 
employees by gaining new public res- 
pect for their work; and stimulating 
their own pride in their jobs; 

More receptive consumers—since it 
is generally recognized now that the 
public attitude towards an industry 
bears directly on resistance to or ac- 
ceptance of its products. 


When It Will Start 


The plan will start as soon as sub- 
scriptions aggregate $100,000. 

This is one of the most important 
steps the industry has undertaken 
since it decided to set up an Insti- 
tute of Textile Technology. 

It is sincerely hoped that every 
one will support this program. It re- 
quires full co-operation in time and 
brains and money. It must be inten- 
sive, extensive and continuous. The 
mills have a wonderful story for the 
public. The public knows nothing 
about it. When they know the facts 
they will believe them. 


Cotton Exports 


Cotton exports will not go under 
world regulation soon. 

At the current sessions of the In- 
ternational Cotton Advisory Com- 
mittee in Washington, the U. S. 
State Department is pushing its pet 
idea of organizing an international 
“cotton agreement.” Under such a 
scheme, world commerce in cotton 
would be governed by export quotas, 
fixed prices, and devices for shifting 
high-cost producing into other crops. 

But most cotton producing nations 
are lukewarm to the idea of shack- 
ling their cotton trade. Many, like 
the U. S., are no longer troubled with 
the huge surpluses which harried 
them in the pre-war era. 

Observers of the current confer- 
ence think the committee will re- 
commend further “study” of the 
“agreement” idea, but that no action 
be taken until cotton becomes 
troublesome again. 
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TEXTILE MILL men at mid-May 

were anxious and cautious, un- 
der a combination of uncertainties. 
They were waiting for the congres- 
sional decision on extension or auto- 
matic lapsing of OPA. They were 
uncertain over CPA controls, even 
if OPA should pass. 

More than all, for the time being, 
their plans and production were sub- 
ject to the destructive effects of 
the coal situation. All in all, the 
selling markets reached a state of 
almost complete stagnation. 


As to the coal situation, it was not 
only a lack of fuel that caused dis- 
ruption to textile production, though 
that was a seridus phase. The em- 
bargo on shipments indirectly led to 
stoppage of mill operations, at least 
in some cases. This was because the 
mills involved, which could not move 
goods, had to quit producing where 
they could not store the output for 
the emergency. 


From One Control 
to Another Likely 


Pending the settlement of the OPA 
issue, with its effect upon prices, a 
close selling attitude prevailed. Pro- 
ducers indicated a determination not 
to commit themselves beyond June 
until they were sure what was to 
happen to the control agency. Mean- 
time, it was noted that incentive 
prices were being neutralized by ris- 
ing costs of raw material, in cotton 
goods. 

In the event that OPA should 
pass, the industry as a whole was 
faced with the possibility, nay the 
probability, that controls such as im- 
posed by MAP would be continued 
by tacit transfer under the powers 
of CPA. This second agency has 
been obscured by the more publi- 
cized OPA, with the result that it 
has quietly and more or less un- 
noticeably been laying the ground- 
work for perpetuation of onerous re- 
strictions upon production. 

It was noted at mid-May that, on 
preliminary negotiations regarding 
third-quarter channeling and _ set- 
aside programs, the OPA and CPA 
were basically agreed that all sched- 
ules designed to encourage produc- 
tion of low-cost and medium-priced 
textiles should be retained. Thus, 
if the obnoxious MAP were to go 
by the board, its purpose could be 
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served through the channeling pro- 
vision of M-328B, covering cotton, 
wool and rayon. 


Merger Movement 
a Moot Subject 


New England has had a prominent 
share of the merger movement in 
textiles. If we are not mistaken, the 
wartime trend had its inception in 
this district. At any rate, it has been 
widespread in the northeastern mills, 
both as to number of units and types 
of producers. 

In two notable cases, New England 
units are indicated to be actively 
concerned with southern operations. 
The big Textron, Inc., plans an ex- 
pansive program of industrial activ- 
ity in the Carolinas, as disclosed in 
relation to the recent purchase of the 
Gossett Mills, Inc. 

Pacific Mills, famous old-line op- 
erator in both cotton and wool manu- 
facture, as well as rayon, is also 
embarked on a southern program. 
Most striking in this movement is the 
indication that the company will 
make important advances in the 
woolen and worsted field in the 
South. 


New Bedford Mills 
Put in Jeopardy 


New Bedford, long the leading fine 
goods center of the cotton industry, 
has become seriously threatened by 
the peculiar circumstance of inade- 
quate docking facilities. It was re- 
cently stated that the industry would 
have to move from the city unless 
such facilities were improved. Fred 
W. Steele, of the New England Cotton 
Manufacturing Company, asked legis- 
lation to authorize the development 
and improvement of the state pier. 

Lack of necessary combed yarns 
was threatening at the same time 
the Levers lace industry, 63 per cent 
of which is in Rhode Island. The lace 
mills were planning a 33% per cent 
increase of output, based upon cur- 
rent demand, but scarcity of raw 
material and other factors were de- 
laying the project. 

The Levers machines are large and 
expensive. There are 673 in Ameri- 
can plants today and the principal 
competition, from France, is absent. 
However, the industry is not at pres- 
ent able to take advantage of the 
situation. 
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Southern District Manager NE 


FALLS L. THOMASON 
Charlotte, N. C. 
WAREHOUSES: 












ane SN Chicago, lll. .... Atlanta, Ga. 


ie . My St. Louis, Mo. . . . Detroit, Mich 
} WON-FLMlO OIL 2 
= OM 3 Providence, R. |. . Greenville, $. C. | 


ns ‘i Charlotte, N. C. 


WORKS: Newark, N. J. 
When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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NON-FLUID OlL—the modern lubri- 
cant—stays in bearings where it be- 
longs and prevents losses from oil- 
spot "seconds" caused by dripping, 
leaking oil. 


That's one big reason why NON- 
FLUID OIL is used by seven out of 
10 mills. On top of that, it cuts oil 
and application costs—outlasts liquid 
oil from three to five times! 


NON-FLUID OIL can't creep from 
roll necks and get on covers of top 
rolls. Its use prevents saturation and 
oil rot of roll covers, eliminates 
blackened yarn. 


Used on looms, NON-FLUID OIL 
prevents dripping and spattering 
from bearings with damage to goods 
in process and waste of oil. 


In carding, spinning, and weave 
rooms, the no-drip qualities of NON- 
FLUID OIL eliminate oil creepage 
and spattering that damages goods 
in process. Write for descriptive bul- 
letin and testing samples. 
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WHAT THE LULL FG, 





ARE DOING 


Phenix Mills, at Kings Mountain, 
N. C., has been purchased by Bur- 
lington Mills Corp. Phenix consists 
of two mills; one weaves cotton print 
cloth and. the other makes 30s/2 
carded cotton yarn. Mill No. 1 has 48 
cards, 388 broad looms, 18,532 ring 
spindles. Mill No. 2, the yarn plant, 
has 52 cards, 19,536 ring spindles, 
and 7,210 twister spindles. 


Production of sheeting and broad- 
cloth was scheduled to begin in May 
at Turner Bros. Weaver Mill, con- 
struction of which was recently com- 
pleted near Raleigh, N. C. Thirty 
looms are being operated, with space 
provision for additional units in the 
future. 


The Dartmouth Woolen Mill plant 
at Claremont, N. H., will construct, 
following approval by CPA, a new 
steel and cement one-story structure, 
which is scheduled to be ready for 
use in January, 1947. Cost is esti- 
mated at $250,000. The present 
structure will be torn down and 
used for housing projects. 


Plans are under way for the en- 
largement of the plant of Ottaray 
Textiles, Inc., at Anderson, S. C. The 
company, which makes filament 
rayon fabrics, will spend approxi- 


MLS 


mately $100,000 for its new construc- 
tion. 


Laurel Textiles, Inc., of Laurel, 
Miss., has announced the appoint- 
ment of J. W. Valentine Co., of New 
York, as its selling agent. The mill 
makes sheetings. 


A new mill has been purchased at 
Providence, R. I., by the Joseph C. 
O’Connell Co., Inc., of Taunton, Mass. 
Complete removel from Taunton was 
scheduled for May 1. 


Construction of a worsted spinning 
mill at McCormick, S. C., is planned 
by Deering, Milliken & Co., of New 
York. The plant will have 100,000 
square feet of floor space, will be air 
conditioned and equipped with fluo- 
rescent lighting. It is planned to in- 
stall 10,000 spindles of long draft 
spinning; wool and synthetic yarns 
will be processed. 


Bridgeport Fabrics, Inc., at Bridge- 
port, Conn., will construct a two- 
story addition to its plant. 


Crown Manufacturing Co., at 
South Attleboro, Mass., has installed 
three high-speed warpers and two 
high-speed slashers as part of an 
expansion program. The plant was 
formerly on cotton goods exclusively, 





Results of mildewproofing treatment. Identical pieces of canvas duck, one 

treated with compound G-4, and the other untreated, after a six weeks burial 

test in fungi-rich soil. The canvas on the left is so badly rotted that it is 

useless, while the piece treated with G-4 (right) remains in its original state. 

The compound is said to preserve any type of textile that may be subject to 

deterioration caused by attack of fungi and bacteria. The product is manu- 
factured by Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc. 





but is now also producing spun ray- 
ons and blends. 


A $1,500,000 expansion program 
has been approved by the parent 
company of the Utica & Mohawk 
Mills plant at Seneca, S. C. The 
Lonsdale mill, near Seneca, was re- 
cently acquired by the company. 


Expansion in its spinning mill at 
Lincolnton, N. C., has been started 
by the Duplan Corp., at an estimated 
cost of $450,000. Floor space is being 
increased to provide for additional 
carding machines, twisters, and other 
yarn preparation units. 


Leading Cotton Mills, Inc., of New 
Jersey, has purchased the Cowpens 
Manufacturing Co. plant at Spartan- 
burg, S. C. The latter has been 
closed recently. 


The Boott Mills, at Lowell, Mass., 
recently offered most of its soft coal 
supply to the public, to aid in the 
shortage resulting from the strike. 
A newspaper advertisement carried 
the offer, and explained that the 
company would sell at cost much of 
the supply it had accumulated during 
the war in connection with its serv- 
ices to the U. S. Navy. 


Virginia Mills, Inc., of Burlington, 
N. C., has issued guide books to all 
employees to acquaint them with 
plant rules and policies. 


Peerless Spinning Corp., of Lowell, 
N. C., will sell its properties to Ber- 
nard Weil, of New York. The com- 
pany operates 15,120 spindles. 


Pacific Mills plans to move its 
product research laboratories from 
East Newark, N. J., to the mills at 
Lyman, S. C. The laboratory was 
located at the former town during 
the war. 


The largest cotton mill in Mexico, 
located at Hermosillo, Sonora, is 
scheduled to begin operations in 
June. Equipment consisting of 200 
looms, 32 carding machines, and 22 
spinning frames, manufactured in 
the United States, has been installed. 
The organization is known as Com- 
isiones e Inversiones. 


Dan River Mills are planning to 
experiment with oil burners for some 
of their basic furnaces, and the re- 
sults will be studied looking toward 
permanant conversion to overcome 
difficulties caused by coal shortages. 


Hess, Goldsmith & Co., of New 
York, which operates mills in Penn- 
sylvania, has let general contract to 
Austin Co., of Los Angeles, for a new 
one story branch mill at Pomona 
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5 reasons to specify TE of + \ 


TECA REDUCES SHRINKAGE 


A fiber with low moisture absorption, 
Teca undergoes little or no change 
when washed or cleaned. A high Teca 
content tends to stabilize a fabric, 
decreasing its shrinkage. 


‘ * 
sw — TECA IS CRUSH RESISTANT 


and sag resistant. The natural resilience 
of this fiber helps to build a fabric with 
superior shape-holding qualities. 


* 
TECA INSULATES 


or ventilates, depending on the weave: 
Its tiny crimped fibers help to create a 
porous texture in the fabric. 


e 
TECA IS NONIRRITATING 


Teca has the inherent softness and 
suppleness typical of acetate rayon, is 
pleasantly smooth to the skin. 
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with silk, wool, cotton, or viscose rayon, 
offering almost limitless textural variety 
as well as novel cross-dyed effects. 











es & CRIMPED ACETATE RAYON 





For further information about Teca, consult A. M. TENNEY 
ASSOCIATES, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, Sales 
Representatives for Tennessee Eastman Corporation 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co.), Kingsport, Tennessee 








Calif. Reported cost, with equipment, 
is $200,000. 


Saltex Looms, Inc., Shelton, Conn., 
has let general contract to O. F. 
Burghart, of Bridgeport, for a one- 
story addition to its mill in that city. 


Aspinook Corp., Jewett City, Conn., 
operating a dyeing, bleaching, print- 
ing, and finishing mill for cotton, 
rayon, etc., has purchased the mill 
and business of Hampton Co., at 
Easthampton, Conn., and will take 
over at once. 


Arlington Mills, Inc. has plans for 
the installation of a new humidifying 
system in its mills. Equipment will 
replace present installation, and cost 
is estimated at $65,000. 


Sherwin Properties, Inc., Wapping- 
er Falls, N. Y., has purchased a 
building at Newburgh, N. Y., which 
it will occupy as a branch mill. 


Beaver Creek Weaving Co., re- 
cently organized, plans the early 
operation of a mill at Elkin, N. C., 
for the manufacture of drapery and 
upholstering fabrics. 


Electro-Mechanical Fabrics Corp., 
recently chartered, plans the opera- 
tion of a plant at Providence, R. I., 
for the production of special pro- 
cessed fabrics. 





Newest weapon in the campaign 

for health is this two-color poster, 

distributed free by Cleanliness 

Bureau, 11 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Its message is vital to factory 
workers. 





Vogue Mills, Inc., has purchased 
the Gaffney (S. C.) plant of the 
Irene Cotton Manufacturing Co. 
Plans are under way for reopening 
the plant, which is closed at present. 


Textron, Inc., Providence, R. L., 
has purchased the stock of Ben B. 
Gossett in Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 


with plants in Charlotte, N. C., ana 
Martinsville, Va., Gossett Mills 
in Anderson, Pendleton, and Wil- 
liamson, S. C., also Calhoun Mills, at 
Calhoun Falls, S. C. 


Gilsum Woolen Mills, Gilsum, N. 
H., was recently purchased by 
Jacques Cipoth of New York City. 
E. C. Hayes will continue as super- 
intendent. 


Orinoko Mills, Philadelphia and 
York, Pa., manufacturers of drapery 
fabrics, have decided to liquidate the 
Philadelphia plant and consolidate 
all their operations at York. Up to 
now, the York plant has been util- 
ized for preparatory and weaving 
operations only, while finishing has 
been carried on in the Philadelphia 
plant. Part of the Philadelphia mill 
structure has already been leased to 
other interests, and as soon as prac- 
tical, executive offices and finishing 
operations will be transferred to 
York. 


Greenville Finishing Co., Green- 
ville, R. I., are planning a two-story 
addition 30x120. 


Cadillac Warping & Sizing Corp., 
Hawthorne, N. J., have signed a five 
year lease for the second floor of 
the building at Wagaraw and Goffle 
Roads, formerly occupied by the 
United Piece Dye Works. 





Westinghouse Electric Corp., 150 
Pacific Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
“Westinghouse Air Conditioning In- 
formation Service.” A series of eight 
pamphlets presenting data on the 
company’s various types of air con- 
ditioning equipment. Also “The Bus- 
iness Man’s Guide to Electronics,” a 
booklet explaining the six funda- 
mental functions of electronic tubes, 
specifying the tubes required for 
each function, 


American Cyanamid Co., Textile 
Resin Dept., Bound Brook, N. J. “Re- 
sins for Textiles,” bulletin No. 113. 
Describes uses and application to 
textiles of thermosetting resins, al- 
so thermoplastic resins. 


Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, 285 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. “The End of Price Control 
—How and When?” Recommenda- 
tions concerning price control, a 
statement of policy. 


The Labor Relations Institute, 1776 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
“Know Your White Collar Worker.” 
A study presenting a breakdown of 
the policies and techniques of the 
major white collar unions, and pro- 
viding a series of counter-proposals 
made by management in negotiating 
with unions. Price $2.50. 


Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Danville, Va. “Plastics 
Work Miracles with Textiles.” Pub- 
lished in connection with fiber bond- 
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ed exhibit at National Plastics Ex- 
position, held in New York in April. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co., 560 
Belmont Ave:. Newark 3, N. J. “Air 
Foam,” booklet describing the air 
foam for fire fighting. 


B. F. Goodrich Co-, Akron, Ohio, 
“Koroseal, The Modern Flexible Ma- 
terial for Industry,” booklet giving 
history of development and industri- 
al applications of the product. 


Scott & Williams, Inc., Laconia, N. 
H, “A Milestone in Hosiery History,” 
pictorial presentation of new no- 
seam nylons made on the company’s 
machines. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 632 
Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. “Col- 
or is Functional,” summary of an ad- 
dress given by William V. Otto to 
New York Society of Architects. 


Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, Inspection Dept., 184 
High St., Boston, Mass. “Protection of 
Electric Circuits and Machines.” Cov- 
ers safeguarding electric wiring, ma- 


chine and equipment from the dan- 
gers of short circuits and overload- 
ing. 


Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. “Air 
Conditioning for the Textile Indus- 
try.” Booklet, illustrated with charts 
and photographs, outlining the im- 
portance of air conditioning to textile 
mills. 


The Foremen’s Institute, Deep 
River, Conn. “The Federal Labor 
Laws,’ manual compiled by the 
Foremen’s Institute staff, giving sali- 
ent points of federal labor laws, with 
case histories in some instances. 72 
pages. $2.50, FOB shipping point. 


Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. 
“Bronze on Steel.” Pamphlet describ- 
ing the company’s pre-cast bearing, 
Bronze on Steel. Company also offers 
a complete set of sleeve bearing daia 
sheets, covering bearing design lubri- 
cation, alloys, etc. 


Northern Equipment Co-, Erie, Pa. 
“Water Level Control at Parkchest- 
er.’ Bulletin 451. Description of 
heating plant at the housing develop- 
ment, illustrated with photographas 
and charts. 


Blaw-Knox Co., Power Piping Di- 
vision, Farmers’ Bank Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. “Blaw-Knox Super- 
therm Systems.” Discussion of super- 
heated water versus steam. 
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Me Ogeher 


NINE CYLINDER HIGH SPEED 


SLASHER 


Cocker Warpers, Creels and Slashers assure better 
warps of Rayon, Acetate, Cotton, Spun Rayon and 
Nylon. 


The New Cocker Nine Cylinder High Speed Slasher for 
Cotton Yarns, shown below, is the most complete and 
versatile machine of its kind. Cylinders are 30” in diam- 
eter and are equipped with rotary packless joints. 
Graduated drive permits speed changes without over- 
run on beams or strain on yarn. It has patented auto- 
matic friction control . . . finger tip tension control . 
syphon condensate removal with individual traps on 
each cylinder ... counter clocks for instant stretch 
calculations ... cut marker ... cut marker indicators 
. +. speed tachometers ... combs and comb adjust- 
ments ... motor and steam fittings . . . heavy, vibra- 
tion-eliminating frames. 








For better weaving warps; made efficiently and 
economically, use COCKER WARP PREPARATION 
Equipment. 





Our engineering staff is trained by 
years of experience to solve indi 
vidual problems. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Suppliers’ 


What Theg=y 


Louis P. Batson has resigned his 
position as director of sales, South- 
ern Shuttles Division of Steel Heddle 
Manufacturing Co., and has secured 
interest in the Mountain City Found- 
ry and Machine Co., Greenville, S. 
C., manufacturers of patent devices 
for the textile industry, particularly 
the “Hunt Loom Spreader” and the 
Hunt patented vertical cam _ shaft 
vertical stand. Mr. Batson is general 
manager of the firm. 





Mr. Batson 


The Troy Whitehead Machinery 
Co. recently acquired the Klen-Oil 
bolster from the Kempton Parts & 
Spring Co., of Gastonia, N. C., and 
will market the unit through Troy 
Whitehead’s own organization. 


International Business Machines 
Corp. has announced formation of a 
southern division with headquarters 
at Birmingham, Ala. John E. Zol- 
linger, formerly eastern manager, 
has been named southern manager. 
The new office will cover the states 
of Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, Texas, Arkansas and Tennessee. 


American Viscose Corp. has an- 
nounced the return from military 
service of Charles J. Mills. A mem- 
ber of the acetate rayon sales divis- 
re Mr. Mills is in the New York of- 
ice. 


Directors of Sylvania Industrial 
Corp. and American Viscose Corp. 
have approved a proposal for the 
merger of the two firms. 

The transaction is subject to the 
approval by two-thirds of the stock- 
holders of Sylvania Industrial and a 
majority of common stockholders of 
American Viscose of an increase in 
authorized common stock sufficient 
to provide the shares necessary for 
the transaction. 


The Pittsburgh Corning Corp. has 
' announced plans to build two plants 
at Sedalia, Missouri, for the produc- 
tion of glass block and Foamglas, a 
cellular glass insulating material. Es- 
timated cost of the expansion pro- 
gram is $2,000,000. 
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News— 


arepDoin g 


Corn Products Refining Co. has 
announced the election of Fred 
Mueller, vice-president and general 
sales manager, as a director of the 
company. Mr. Mueller began his ser- 
vice with the company in the bulk 
sales department. 


H. L. Beohner and A. D. May have 
been appointed technical manager 
and chief mechanical engineer res- 
pectively of The Permutit Company. 


Job J. Mills, textile engineer and 
consultant, has withdrawn from the 
McPherson Co. of Greenville, S. C., 
to devote his entire time to his own 
engineering practice. Mr. Mills is as- 
sisting mills with modernization 
planning, manufacturing problems, 
and processing of synthetic and 
blended fibers. His business address 
is 37 Cammer Avenue, Greenville, S. 


N. S. W. Vanderhoef, has been 
elected president of the Textile Ex- 
port Ass’n. of the United States. He 
joined the Turner Halsey Co. in 
1916 and in 1928 was elected vice- 
president and treasurer of Turner 
Halsey Export Corp. He is a member 
of the Textile Advisory Committee 
to the Office of International Trade 
and the Export Advisory Committee 
of the Office of Price Administration. 


American Aniline Products, Inc. 
has announced the appointment of 
Howard I. Belton as manager of its 
Boston office. 





Mr. Belton 


Edward S. Jenkins, son of M. W. 
Jenkins, founder in 1877 of M. W. 
Jenkins’ Sons Brush Co., has been 
elected president of that company. 
M. Warren Jenkins is vice-president, 
and Richard B. Jenkins has been 
made secretary and treasurer. 


Donald D. Pascal, manager of their 
midwestern division was _ recently 
elected an assistant vice-president of 
the National Starch Products, Inc. 
Mr. Pascal joined the original Na- 
tional Adhesives organization 16 
years ago and has most recently been 
manager of the midwestern division 
with headquarters at Chicago. 


Edwin L. Dean, representative of 
Jenkins Valve Co., has returned to 
that Organization after five years of 
military service. His headquarters 
are at Charlotte, N. C. 


The New York & New Jersey Lub- 
ricant Co. has opened a new branch 
office at Nashville Tenn. James A. 
Sorrells, Jr., has been appointed 
sales representative with headquart- 
ers in Nashville. Mr. Sorrells, who 
formerly had headquarters at Green- 
ville, S. C., will cover the area which 
embraces the state of Tennessee and 
the adjacent part of Kentucky. 


Louis R. Mizell and Howard H. 
Brandt have become members of the 
staff of Milton Harris Associates. Mr. 
Mizell served three years with the 
navy and was formerly a chemist 
with the Textile Foundation. Mr. 
Brandt was a chemist with Sharples 
Chemical Co. for eight years. As re- 
search associates of the organization, 
they are working on wool processes. 
Louise L. Cox, formerly with the 
navy inspection service, has also 
joined the Milton Harris staff. She 
is technical librarian and assistant 
editor of the interscience publication 
Natural and Synthetic Fibers. 


Appointment of seven field repre- 
sentatives to district and branch sales 
offices of SKF Industries, Inc., has 
been announced. They are C, L. Eb- 
erleen, Atlanta; J. K. Redding, Phil- 
adelphia; L. E. Jacobs, Buffalo; W. 
S. Corneille, Milwaukee; F. O. Ham- 
let, Chicago; G. E. Mayhew, Cleve- 
land, and B. J. Fraher, Detroit, 

T. I. Haley and A. C. Barth, field 
representatives, respectively, in the 
Portland and Dallas offices, had re- 
joined SKF after service in the arm- 
ed forces . 


James T. Skelly, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of sales of 
the cellulose products department, 
Hercules Powder Co. Before enter- 
ing the army in 1942, he was man- 
ager of the cellulose products depart- 
ment sales office in Detroit. 


William G. Hall, who has been in 
charge of renewal parts and repairs 
for The Reliance Electric & Engi- 
neering Co. during the war years, has 
been made manager of a combined 
renewal parts and service division. 
Mr. Hall succeeds Arthur W. Ray, 
who retires after completing 40 years 
with Reliance, the past 21 of them 
as service manager. 


J. Kenneth Robinson who has been 
associated with William Whitman 
Company, Inc., for fifteen years, dur- 
ing the past five in the New Eng- 
land territory, has been transferred 
to Philadelphia where he will assist 
Harry C. Leswing, manager of the 
Whitman office there in covering the 
yarn sales in that territory. Edward 
W. Robinson will handle the yarn 
sales in the New England territory 
from the Boston office. 


H. A. Mereness has been apponted 
to the research staff of the Institute 
of Textile Technology at Charlottes- 
ville, Va. During the war he was 
technical superintendent of the 
Chickasaw Ordnance Works, Mem- 


_, phis, Tenn. 
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GATES Standard VULCO ROPES 


are TODAY Outwearing any V-Belts 
Ever Built Before! 











The simple fact that during the war our Army’s tanks, 
tractors and self-propelled big guns required V-belts of a 
strength and durability never thought possible before is 
bringing substantial benefits to Gates V-belt users today. 
That is because Gates developed these greatly superior 
V-belts for our combat units—and here is why this fact is 
now important to YOU:.-- 


Every improvement developed by Gates 
for U. S. Combat Units— and many later 
improvements, also—have been added, day 
by day, to the quality of the Standard Gates 
Vulco Ropes which have been delivered to 
you. 





As a result, long before the war was over, you were getting in 
your Standard Gates Vulco Ropes a product built to far higher 
service standards than any V-belts ever built by anyone before the 
war. 

And the improvement by no means ended there. Through con- 
tinuing specialized research, the service qualities of these superior 
Gates Vulco Ropes have been still further improved as all of Gates 
facilities and energies have been returned to the service of industry. 

These are the simple reasons why the standard Gates Vulco Ropes 
you are getting today are delivering far better service than any 
V-belts ever built before! 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 
DENVER, Colorado 


World’s Largest Makers of V-Belts 





THE MARK OF SPICIALIZED RESEARCH 














Engineering Offices 
end Jobber Stocks 


IN ALL INDUSTRIAL CENTERS st the U.S. one 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Ready to Go... REGARDLESS OF RAIN 


thos to HOU AR OL 


REG. VU. &. PAT. OFF. 


Che ultimate in water-repellent finishes 





QUAROL is now available for civil- suits, sport jackets and slacks and all 

ian use for weather proofing’ kinds of rainwear fabrics. 
fabrics, giving the same protection to Aquarol will assure customer satis- 
the fabrics as given to our Armed faction and added sales value without 
Forces. increasing finishing costs. 
Mill men know that to specify Produced to meet government speci- 
fications during the war and now to 


Aquarol is to assure high water-repel- 
lent efficiency for overcoatings, ski meet the demand of the public. 





eae 


ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals For Over 40 Years. 
NEWARK NEW JERSEY 


ft 
When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Many firms, bothered by lagging pro- 
duction, have traced the trouble to 
moisture. For some processes there was 
too much in the air; for others too little. 
In both cases, the trouble was licked 
with the right kind of air conditioning 
—the Carrier kind. 


Chemical plants, for example, have 
discovered that controlled humidity 
regulates the moisture in hygroscopic 
materials and permits minute amounts 
of these materials to be weighed accu- 
rately in any weather. Further, air 
conditioning quickly and easily removes 
the heat of reaction. Textile mills, on 
the other hand, need moisture. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 





Air conditioning supplies the humidity 
to prevent yarn breakage and controls 
temperature to keep machinery adjust- 
ments at a minimum. In almost every 
type of plant, scientific, year-round air 
conditioning increases the comfort and 
efhciency of employees. 

The air conditioning industry was 
founded by Carrier. Its engineers have 





Putting a finger on the trouble 


been helping other industries boost out- 
put and improve quality for over 40 
years. They know industrial processes. 
They have the answers to your 
questions about the right kind of air 
conditioning for your plant. Why not 
consult them about your needs? 
There’s no obligation, of course. Carrier 
Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
REFRIGERATION 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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More than 100 employees, of the 
Calco Chemical Division of the A- 
merican Cyanamid Company, who 
have served for 25 years or longer, 
were awarded four star gold emblems 
and granted an additional week’s va- 
cation with pay at a luncheon given 
in their honor in April. Quarter-cen- 
tury employees from the Bound 
Brook plant as well as from plants 
and offices in Newark, N. J., Pro- 
vidence, R. I., Chicago, Ill., Boston, 
Mass., and Damascus, Va., were in- 
vited guests. 

The Calco employees so honored 
represent but one group of some 398 
members of the American Cyanamid 
family who have served the company 
25 years or more and who are being 
similarly honored. 


Arthur A. Rauchfuss has been ap- 
pointed an assistant sales manager of 
the Calco Chemical Division, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, in charge 
of sales of dyestuffs and intermedi- 
ates to the dry color manufacturers. 


Hatch Textile Research, commer- 
cial textile testing laboratory located 
in New York, celebrated its twentieth 
anniversary in May. The organiza- 
tion is engaged in the testing and 
analyses of fabrics, yarns, fibers, 
hosiery, underwear and outerwear 
for fabric construction and service- 
ablity and render service to depart- 
ment stores, specialty shops, chain 
stores, textile converters, 
wholesalers, manufacturers, import- 
ers, exporters and the Department of 
Markets. 


J. Kenneth Craver, of the Monsan- 
to Chemical Co.’s research staff at 
St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed 
coordinator of plasticizers and re- 
sins for the organic chemicals divi- 
sion of his company. 


Rollins Brown has become associ- 
ated with the Standard Mill Supply 
Co., in charge of sales promotion. Mr. 
Brown was recently with Saco-Lo- 
well Shops as a sales representative. 


Charles I. Kraus has been appoint- 
ed sales manager of the Alemite dis- 
tribution division of Stewart-Warner 
Corp. and Gustave Treffeisen has 
been named assistant sales manager. 


R. M. Wilson, Jr. has joined the 
technical service section of the de- 
velopment and research division of 
the International Nickel Co., Inc. at 
New York, as a welding engineer. 

He was formerly welding engineer 
at the Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
works of the General Electric Co. 


Alrose Chemical Co. has announc- 
ed the appointment of Leonard Shap- 
iro as textile research director. He 
will take charge of research on the 
company’s numerous textile proces- 
ses, particularly the Definized pro- 
cess for stabilization of rayon, wool 
or mixed fabrics. Mr. Shapiro was 
formerly director of textile research 
at Warwick Chemical Co., where his 
work included research and devel- 
opment on all types of textile aux- 
iliaries and finishes. 


The American MonoRail Co. has 


moved its Charlotte offices from 
118% W. 4th Street, to the Smith 


Building, 116 S. Church Street. Har- 
ry B. Curtis is manager. 


Under a program called “diversifi- 
ed occupations,” high school students 
are obtaining practical experience in 
industry concurrently with their high 
school education by working part 
time in the Nitro, W. Va. rayon pro- 
ducing plant of American Viscose. 


The Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
has announced changes in the man- 
agement of its industrial sales de- 
partment. R. O. Trowbridge, former 
manager of the Kansas City office of 
the industrial department is now 
manager of the industrial activities 
east of the Mississippi River. Mr. 
Trowbridge will report directly to 
James A. Reilly, vice-president in 





Mr. Trowbridge 


charge of soap sales in the same ter- 
ritory. M. M. Stuart, former manager 
of the industrial sales department 
and of the glycerine department, will 
devote all of his time to the glycerine 
activities of the company. J. C. 
Speaker, former salesman in the 
Kansas City district, succeeds Mr. 
Trowbridge as manager of industrial 
sales in the Kansas City division, and 
R. J. Girardet will handle Mr. 
Speaker’s former territory in the 
Kansas City district. 


The American Society for Testing 
Materials which has had its head- 
quarters at 260 S. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa., now occupies its per- 
manent headquarters building at 
1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Submissions of fashion photo- 
graphs from mills and manufacturers 
are invited by Columbia Newsphotos, 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





J. H. Windle, Jr., who, as noted in the 
March issue, is entering the teatile field 
as southern agent for Whitinesville 
Spinning Ring Oo. Fresh from 8:8 
months navy service, Mr. Windle will 
devote his efforte to the Diamond 
Finish line of standard and Eadie auto- 
en rings for spinning and twist- 
ng. eo 


The organization has recently inaug- 
urated a new fashion service for 


United States newspapers, which 
consists of 15 pictures a week. All 
pictures used carry credit lines, and 
there is no service charge. 


John H. Hurley, former product 
finishes sales manager for Johnson’s 
Wax, has been appointed manager of 
the export department. 


Appointment of Robert Wardrop as 
assistant manager of glass advertis- 
ing and promotion for the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., was announced re- 
cently. Prior to four years army ser- 
vice, recently completed, Mr. Ward- 
rop was manager of the firm’s Dul- 
uth, Minn. warehouse for more than 
three years. 


William Whitman Co. Inc. opened 
a fabric sales office in Los Angeles, 
Calif. at 810 South Spring Street, in 
May. 


The Los Angeles office is being 
established to meet the demands of 
business from the cutting-up trades 
on the Pacific Coast. Lawrence H. 
Fairchild will be in charge of the 
new office. 


— ¢ -- 


Hobbs Elected by 
Textile Foundation 


At the annual meeting of the 
Textile Foundation held in Wash- 
ington in April, Franklin W. 
Hobbs, former president of Arling- 
ton Mills, was elected foundation 
chairman. Although the Textile 
Foundation is being liquidated, 
funds are available to finance re- 
search projects for several years. 


—— ee 


Dr. Hager Elected by 
New York Section AATCC 


Dr. Herman E. Hager, technical 
manager of the General Dyestuff 
Corp., New York City, was elected 
chairman of the New York section 
of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists at 
its annual business meeting held 
in New York in May. 

Representatives to the national 
council were elected as follows: 
Patrick J. Kennedy, E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc.; Leonard 
S. Little, E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc.; George L. Baxter, 
Bradford Dyeing Association; 
Thomas F. O’Brien, R. W. Bates 
Piece Dye Works; Emmett J. 
Driscoll, Turner-Halsey Co.; and 
Charles H. A. Schmitt, Sandoz 
Chemical Works, Inc. P. J. Ken- 
nedy, E. J. Driscoll and G. L. Bax- 
ter will also serve as members of 
the sectional committee. 
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When you are doing ply work with the New Atwood Model 
10 Ring Twister, and one end breaks, the spindle is stopped sutomati- 
cally. This stop motion also operates when a break occurs in the plied 
yarn between the feed roll and the spindle. But only that one spindle is 
affected; the others go on as though nothing had happened. This stop 
motion design— 

1. Permits tying of knots in single ends of yarn. 

2. Eliminates yarn with a ply missing. 

3. Eliminates roller laps. 

4. Reduces dirty yarn and waste to a minimum. 

5. Increases production. 
All spindles of the New Atwood Model 10 Ring Twister are driven by 
a single, endless belt which provides constant, smooth spindle speed 
over the entire length of the machine. Other outstanding features in- 
clude new, larger diameter feed rolls that are a big help in producing 
low-twist yarns; full-length spindle separators; spindles designed for 
high speeds; compact design and minimum power requirements. 

For details of the latest developments in ring twisting, write for 

bulletins describing the New Atwood Model 10 Ring Twister. No 
obligation, of course. : AD-7 


ATWOOD DIVISION 
FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
STONINGTON, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
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Here are just 3 Of the 
many advantages ! 


It would take several pages to list 


all of the advantages Orvus offers 











in textile processing. But here are 
a few of the many important 
ones you can count on with this 
efficient sulfated fatty alcohol 


type detergent: 






and thorough dyeing: 
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able odor and yellowing ° 
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goods in storage- 
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SAFETY 


HIGH 
RESISTANCE 


yO HARD 
WATER 


ps guard ago! 


TO FIBER, 


FABRIC AND 
COLOR 


Orv 
= Us does a bang-up job in scouring fugitive 
ors. It eliminates alkalinity, , . minimizes bleed 


ing ...leaves white backgrounds clear 
colors bright. : 
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Orvus-D is the newname fora 


product widely used for many 





ORVUS-D" 


Always a SAFE bel tt 


years in the textile field. It 


is time-tested, time-proved. 


The name of its makers is 
your guarantee of its excel- 
lent processing results. 
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lealile processing / 
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“Orvus” is the trade mark used by Procter & Gamble to identify one of its 
hymolal products. ~ 
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@ (Upper right). Sewing elastic into 
the tops of “boxer” shorts on Class 
51700 machine equipped with new 
elastic metering device. 
@ (Upper left). Close-up view of the 
finished elastic waist band. 
@ (Circle). The knurled feed roll of 
the elastic metering device is driven 
direct from the machine main shaft. 
A calibrated adjustment screw permits 
accurate regulation of the feed. 
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e Manufacturers faced with problem of attaching 
elastic to articles of wearing apparel know that this work 
can be time-consuming and often results in excessive 





rejects due to size irregularity. To eliminate these difficulties, 


Union Special has introduced an elastic metering device 

which is applicable to several different styles of machines 
commonly used for banding operations. This device controls 

the amount of elastic applied to the garment and maintains a 
constantly uniform tension on the elastic. Reports from users 
indicate that it is now possible to maintain sizes to within 

plus or minus % or 2 inch. The elastic is taken directly from 
reels in continuous lengths eliminating the pre-closing operation, 
complicated handling, and consequent uncertainty of finished 
size. The elastic is guided mechanically, the operator handles 
only the garment. All of which serves to boost production far 
above previous levels. The elastic metering device is typical of the 
improvements Union Special is bringing to users of industrial 
sewing machines. For complete information, write 


yp pee 
Chicago, Illinois YM 
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Goggle Cleaning Cabinet 


An M.S. A. goggle cleaning cabi- 
net with fogpruf for installation in 
mills, factories, and wherever goggles 
are used has been designed by Mine 
Safety Appliances Co., Braddock, 
Thomas and Meade Sts., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to encourage workers to wear 
their oon and to keep them clean. 

— for wall mounting, the M. 
S. goggie cleaning cabinet is 
ccliiaaad with fogpruf, lens cleaning 
and anti-fogging agent—and optical 
wiping tissues. The right amount of 
fogpruf for proper cleansing is ap- 
plied to both lense simultaneously at 
one turn of the _ dial. 


Crawford Electric Siop Motion 


The Crawford ee © 
Inc.. New Brunswick, N. J., has in 
troduced the postwar same of the 
Crawford electric stop motion. 

The manufacturer states that all 
contacts are com enclosed 
making them dust and lint proof; all 
contacts are enlarged to insure posi- 
tive contact; lower take-up finger 
redesigned ‘to eliminate ng = 
yarn; knock-off box 
that cut-off switch works directly 
with knock-off; and all parts are 
easily accessible ry interchangeable. 


Fiberglas Roofing Mop 


A Fiberglas mop unit, designed to 
cut costs and save time in applying 
bitumen to a roof deck or build-up 
roofing felts, is announced by 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., To- 
ledo, Ohio. The new product consists 
of warp-like bundles of glass yarns, 
36 inches in length and weighing ap- 
proximately two pounds. Two or 
three of the bundles are attached to 
a handle to — mop. 


New Film Process 


Announcement has been made of 
the entry of Plastics Guild Corp. in- 
to the transparent film printing and 
processing business. Their research 
department is reported to have de- 
veloped a new process which softens 
the film while under tension em- 
bodying the color print within. A 
new plant has been opened at 85 
Fifth Ave., Newark, N. J., to handle 
this work. They coat, inate, em- 
boss and polish plastics, films, plio- 
films, cellophane, acetate and syn- 
thetics. m 


Postwar Standard Boiler Line 


Development of a line of twelve 
standard water tube boilers ranging 
in guaranteed steam generating capa- 
city from 6,000 to 17,000 pounds of 
steam per ‘hour, is ‘announced by 
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Springfield Boiler Co., 1979 E. Capi- 
tol Ave., Springfield, Ill., as a part 
of a postwar program for shorten- 
ing current delivery schedules for 
boilers in this size range. 
Springfield paeneeers expect to re- 
duce engineering costs per unit to a 
nominal figure on the new standard 
line which will = adoption of a 
price list system of quoting on the 
small and medium-sized — needed 
in the power, process, and 
fields. pe ange as the Springfield 
Type M series, the new boilers fea- 
ture a water-cooled furnace design 
developed for special applications 
during the war and reported to be 
successful where it is necessary to 
maintain uniformly high efficiency 
over a wide — load conditions. 


Portable Brazer Announced 


For general brazing service in 
joining copper or copper alloy parts 
which may be brought together be- 
tween the jaws of brazing tongs, a 
new portable 10 kva brazer with air 
cooled tongs is announced by the 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., 306 4th 


Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

The new single phase, 60-cycle unit 
weighs 100 pounds, is provided with 
four large caster-type wheels and 
two convenient handles for moving 
or carrying any place in the shop or 
yard, It requires only connection to 
a 220- or 440-volt source. Alternating 
current from an adjustable voltage 
transformer passes through the tongs 
and parts to be brazed. 





Alrosene PD 


The Alrose Chemical Co., P. O. 
Box 1294, Providence 1, R. I., has 
announced a new product, known as 
Alrosene P. D. It is recommended by 
the company as a detergent for tex- 
tile use. It is reported to exhibit de- 
tergency on both wool and cotton in 
neutral solution. It is said to retain 
considerable activity in dilute acetic 
acid and may be used in this manner 
where there is danger of colors run- 
ning. As the active ingredient is a 
modified alcohol sulfate, boiling at 
extreme acid pH’s is not recommend- 
ed. 


. 


Floor Machine 


A drum-type floor machine that 
accommodates both 8 inch and 16 
inch accessories has been developed 
by the G. H. Tennant Co. 2530 N. 
Second St., Minneapolis 11, Minn. 

The new machine is available with 
accessories for dry cleaning, waxing, 
polishing, scrubbing, sanding and 
sweeping. The unit is designed to 
permit cleaning, waxing and polish- 
ing in one operation by use of a 
hard bar wax cartridge held in con- 
tact with a cylindrical brush or steel 
wool roll. 

The new machine is reported to 
work equally well on wood, asphalt, 
cork, linoleum and concrete. Design 
permits operation flush with walls, 
desks and machinery. 


* 


Portable PA System 


Bell Sound Systems, Inc., 1183 Es- 
sex Ave., Columbus, 3, Ohio, has in- 
troduced an all-purpose 25-watt 
phono-PA system. The portable unit 
has a dual-speed turntable, for both 
16-inch transcriptions and commer- 
cial recordings. Over-all size is 19 


inches wide, 20 inches deep, 13 inch- 
es ‘ 





Above, Fiberglas roofing mop yarn. Below, tying cord. 
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This machine has many new fea- 
tures that will appeal to the dyer of 
wool raw stock. 


It is self-loading. It is easy to un- 


load. 


It assures even dyeing and leaves 
the stock undisturbed 
and in excellent con- 
dition. 


It is economical to 
operate. 











This machine is easy fo unload. It has a removable perforated 
plate (shown above) which forms the bottom of the dye 
tank. The entire batch may be removed from the tank in one 
block by an electric hoist and dumped wherever desired. 


A NEW AND MORE EFFICIENT 





STIENEN 


TRADE MARK 





WOOL RAW STOCK DYEING MACHINE 


MODEL NUAPR 










THE MODEL NUAPR 
RAW STOCK DYEING MACHINE 
IS SELF-LOADING 


By blowing the raw stock into the machine and circu- 
lating the water downwards, the stock packs itself 
downward. 


This machine prevents felting, channelling or fibre 
disturbance. 


The steam intake is located in the dyestuff feeding 
tank, which is separate from the dye tank. The dye- 
stuff is first distributed by a propeller before reach- 
ing the material, giving a steady ian of liquor at low 
pressure even at the boiling point. 


Other advantages include: Easy sampling without 
opening the machine - - automatic reversing device - - 
low power consumption and operating cost - - exceed- 
ing low liquor rate. All Stainless construction. 


Standard Fabricators 


INCORPORATED 


| 355 WALTON AVENUE e 
BUILDERS OF 
Cotton and Wool Dyeing Machines — for beams — Package — Raw Stock — Skeins — Rayon Cakes — 


NEW YORK 5i, N. Y. 


Dye Spindles — Perforated Tubes — Centrifugal Pumps — Extractors and Dryers. 


AGENTS 
BOLIVIA & CHILE ARGENTINA & URUGUAY BRAZIL ; COLOMBIA INDIA 
Schneitzer & Cia Ltd. Laser, Fleischer & Cia. Escritorio Tecnico e Comercial Fernando Associated 
La Paz, Bolivia— Paseo Colon “‘Lodovico Lazzati Ltda." Cabo Olozaga Textile Engineers 


Santiago, Chile Buenos Are, Gn 
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Caixa Postal 994 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, S. A. 


43 Forbes Street 


Apartado Aereo 37-68 
Fort, Bombay, India 


Bogota, Colombia, S. A. 
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SILK PIECE GOODS 
SPUN RAYONS 
FINISHED PIECE GOODS 
TOWELING 





Cross section below illustrates location of 
nozzles, air circulation, travel of goods 
through the machine, and clearly shows the 
positive action of the looping device. 
Machine may be equipped with auto- 
matic folding device or rolling up attach- ae 
ment, depending upon individual requirements. P eit. 


ge 


To meet the demand for maintaining high quality 
in the drying of piece goods—and at the same 
time obtain large scale production, many mill men 
have found the Proctor Loop Dryer to be in a 
class alone. When this dryer is employed for the 
drying of finished piece goods, such as the spun 
rayons, it is possible to accurately control the 
amount of air being directed down into each loop 
of goods, by means of adjustable baffles. An 
exterior adjustment makes it possible to exercise 
this control so that the operator may determine 
the exact amount of air circulation taking place 
inside the machine. Such control of air circulation 
assures perfectly smooth loops and prevents swirl- 
ing and creasing, which may cause marks in the 
finished goods. Obviously, in the handling of cer- 
tain classes of goods, such as toweling, the 
adjustable baffles are not a necessary refinement. 
Then, too, the girts, by which the goods are carried 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ + INC 
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PROCTOR 
LOOP DRYER 


through the dryer, revolve intermittently so that no 
part of the material being dried is in contact 
with any part of the machine for any appreciable 
time. This prevents the finished piece goods being 
marred by stick marks. In order to achieve high 
capacities in a minimum floor space, this machine 
is often designed with special tilting girts 
(illustrated at right). The operation of 
these tilting girts permits reducing 
centers between girts and makes 
possible increased loading of 
the machine. The girts are tripped 

to an open position at the 
time of looping, thereby per- 
mitting free loading. If you 
are engaged in the drying of 
piece goods, it would be to your 
distinct advantage to learn the 
details of this machine. Write today. 
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R AN ATHLETE, it is called “STAMINA.” In a ball bearing, it is 
DURABILITY—and it is determined by the inbuilt features that 
safeguard against wear and break-down. 

The NORMA-HOFFMANN "CARTRIDGE” BALL BEARING has all these 
vital features, developed to the last degree:—wear-less, friction- 
free, all-metal seals (removable and replaceable) sealing lubri- 
cant in and dirt out, regardless of shaft angle; at least double 
the grease capacity of any other single-row bearing. A design 
that holds the grease ON THE ROLLING SURFACES, where it is most 
effective. 

Read about these, and other, valuable features of the NORMA.- 
HOFFMANN "CARTRIDGE" BALL BEARING in the Catalog, sent on 
request. Or, ask our nearest office to have one of our Field 
Engineers call and explain. 





PATENTED 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARING CORPORATION 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT x Founded 1911 
Geld Offices: NEW YORK + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + CINCINNATI « PITTSBURGH + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Thanks fo Air Express 
For the Idea! 


America is waiting for your products! 


An Alvey-Ferguson Conveyor System can never match the 3-mile- 
a-minute flight of Air Express—-but for INDOOR TRANSPORTA- 
TION speed and efficiency there is nothing equal to a completely 
coordinated conveyor system engineered by Alvey-Ferguson. It can 
“fly” your raw materials and finished products through your mill 
at the best rate of speed for efficient operation! 


Reduce Your Handling Costs Now! 


With the ever rising trend in all your costs, there is no better 
time than right now to reduce your materials and products handling 
costs. A mill-wide conveyor system, engineered by Alvey-Ferguson, 
to fit the needs of your particular type of operation will effect new 
economies for you! It will save time, eliminate unnecessary han- 
dling, reduce employee fatigue, increase production and lower your 
overhead. 

Since 1901, Alvey-Ferguson has been “first in the field” as pio- 
neer and developer of indoor transportation systems. 

This 45 years of experience is at your service in showing how 
you can handle your materials and products more quickly, eco- 
nomically and efficiently. Write today—for literature 
or a discussion. 


THE ALVEY-FERGUSON COMPANY 
94 DISNEY ST. CINCINNATI 9, OHIO 
Offices in Principal Cities 


. Alvey-Ferguson 


Engirieered 
CORIVEVYORS 


Firstin the Field of Case and Package Conveyors Since 1901] 
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White Fluorescent Lamps 


New fluorescent lamps, designated 
as 4500° white lamps, in 40 watt T12 
and. 100 watt T17 sizes have been 
announced by Sylvania Electric Pro- 
ducts, Inc., of Salem, Mass. 

These lamps are offered for appli- 
cations where lighting can be im- 





proved by using a colored light 
source “warmer” than standard 6500° 
day-light lamps and “cooler” than 
the standard 3500° white types. Initial 
ratings for the new 4500 degree 
lamps 2re 50 lumens per watt for the 
40 watt size and 40 lumens per watt 
for the 100 watt size. They are in- 
terchangeable with fluorescent lamps 
of the same wattage ratings now 
used in existing fixtures. 


a 


Automatic Chalking Device 


The Whitin Machine Works, Whit- 
insville, Mass., has issued a descrip- 
tion of an automatic chalking device 
for the company’s filling bobbin 
winder. The device is offered to solve 
the problem of marking by hand lab- 
or and is reported to be more ac- 
curate and less expensive. The unit 
consists of a main support bracket, a 
rubber covered pressure roll to pull 
the bobbin through an idler roll to 
carry the bobbin, and a spring ten- 
sioned chalk tray. 

The chalk tray is held against the 
bobbin by a spring and is depressed 
as the full bobbin starts through, so 
that the pressure of the bobbin is ex- 
erted against an idler roll located be- 
tween the two pieces of chalk. 

As the bobbin slides out of the 
bottom chute, a sheet-metal guide 
centers it over the chalk. A rubber- 
covered roll pulls the bobbin over the 
chalk, leaving two distinct marks. 

Power to run the chalker is trans- 
mitted by a worm-gear reduction 
drive from the regular transmission 
belts, thus eliminating necessity for 
a separate motor. 


Sf 


New Fungicides 


A line of fungicide concentrates to 
meet mildew or rot proofing needs 
has been ‘announced by the Nuodex 
Products Co., Inc., 671 Magnolia Ave- 
nue, Elizabeth F, N. J. The new fun- 
gicides are a result of research ac- 
tivity to supplement the metallic na- 
phthenates of which Nuodex is a pro- 
ducer. 

The new fungicides are solutions 
or liquid emulsion bases designed 
for controlling mildew or rot in pro- 
cesses in the textile, lumber, paint, 
cordage and other industries, and in 
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“Positive circulation” is a Bahnson principle of directional air flow 
to afford maximum worker comfort in industrial plants with high 
heat load areas. A more comfortable effective temperature is ob- 
tained with the Bahnson Humiduct System through evaporative or 
refrigerative cooling, air change ventilation, uniform distribution, 
and positive air movement. 


The Bahnson Humiduct System conditions the air of modern indus- 
trial plants in any desired form with automatic controls to give flex- 
ibility and economy to your plans for expansion or modernization. 
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THE BAHNSON He WINSTON- “SALE MON. i. 


93 Worth St., New York City 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. 553 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario A-3 Virginian Apts., Greenville, S. C. 





886 Drewry St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Belt Conveyers are extremely flexible due mainly to the 
types of belting, drives and tread designs available. The 
conveyers can be made level, inclined or declined, or in 
any combination of these styles. The tread which supports 
the load can be of wood or sheet metal slider bed design, 
or of ball bearing roller design, the latter being the most 
common. Belt Conveyers can be reversible, and operated 
at practically any speed. There is a Mathews Engineer in 
your vicinity. He will tell you about Belt Conveyers, and 
the many other types of Mathews Conveyers which are 
engineered to serve production. Write or wire today. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 
PAG weeoe Civ, PEMNSYLVANIA 
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the finished products they produce. 

The complete Nuocide line includes 
both solvent and water soluble types. 
It includes materials which are “mic- 
robiostatic’” in that they arrest or 
inhibit microbial growth; and others 
which are “microbiocidal”’, in that 
they destroy the microorganisms. 

+ 


Postwar Model Hand Truck 


The postwar Transporter, just an- 
nounced by its manufacturers, Auto- 
matic Transportation Co. 149 West 
87th Street, Chicago 20, Ill. is a new 
model of the electric propelled hand 
truck. Only change in appearance 
from the prewar Transporter is the 
higher driving unit of the new model. 
Raising the height of this unit made 
possible the relocation of component 
parts which results in greater ac- 
cessibility for maintenance. 

Selling price of the postwar Trans- 





porters will be the.same as for sim- 
lar prewar models. The new unit is 
made in four models: 4,000- and 
6,000-pound capacity platform mod- 
els for use with skid platforms; 
4,000-pound capacity pallet model; 
and a special 3,000-pound capacity 
special pallet model for tinplate. In 
addition, the Transtractor, Automat- 
ic’s new push-pull unit, uses the 
Transporter driving unit. 


* 


Pennsalt Develops 
Spot Remover 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Co., 1000 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, 
has developed a new paint, oil and 
grease remover for use in laundry or 
wet cleaning operations. The product 
named Erusto Solvent, can be re- 
moved by washing or rinsing in wat- 
er, 
The company reports that labora- 
tory and field tests show that Erusto 
Solvent will remove paint, oil, grease 
and other stains from fabrics. The 
product is packaged in one gallon 
cans. 

* 


Process Utilizes Infra-Red Rays 


Research experts of the Chicopee 
Manufacturing Corp., Gainesville, 
Ga., have announced the development 
of a new process utilizing infra-red 
rays instead of steam heat in calen- 
dering lumite plastic insect screen 
cloth and fabrics. 

W. J. Holman, Jr., vice president 
and general manager of Chicopee’s 
Lumite division, described the new 
development as highly important. 
Thousands of yards of fabric have 
been calendered already in this man- 
ner, he said. 
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Here’s a service that brings modern 
merchandising methods to the distri- 
bution of your synthetic fiber by-prod- 
ucts. Helps you dispose of these 
materials on a better organized, more 
stable and profitable basis; operates as 
your sales research division. 
Through intensive research and ex- 
perimentation, our technical staff is 
finding many important new end uses, 
opening valuable new markets for 
rayon and other synthetic by-products. 
Our special laboratory control in- 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO. and Affiliates 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton aad Synthetic Fibers 
General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


ap Plants and 
“Ga Ee Sales Offices: 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 
Franklin, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga. 














...for SYNTHETIC FIBER BY-PRODUCTS 


cludes careful grading, testing, sort- 
ing and processing various synthetic 
fibers to meet different manufacturers’ 
specific requirements. 

Many years of wide and successful 
experience in adapting and promot- 
ing natural fibers equip us to do an 
efficient job of development work on 
your surplus synthetics. 

Let us know what you have to offer 
and we will quote you promptly. Or, 
if you. prefer, a Rayco representative 
will visit your mill for consultation. 


Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. 
Covington, Tenn. Chicago, Ill. 
Greensboro, N. C. Detroit, Mich. 


SYNTHETIC 
FIBERS 
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Why have men and machines stand idle pecause floors 
are being cleaned by old-fashioned scrubbing? 


Now one man can clean your floors in one fast, 
easy operation—the TENNANT Way—while your 
workers are busy at their machines. Without losing 
one minute’s production, you get clean, bright, 
hard floors that increase efficiency and promote 
safety. 


Keeps Floors Clean, Dry, Hard 
Without Interrupting Production 


You can avoid costly maintenance time needed for 
wet mopping by using the TENNANT System of 
dry cleaning. Here’s what it does for your floors: 

1. RESTORES original new luster to your floors. 
Produces—in one fast, easy operation—a sound, vig- 
orous floor surface free of dingy, frayed, softened 
fibers. 

2. HARDENS surface to resist wear and moisture. 
Applies fast-drying seal to fill, bind and harden wood 
fibers to a glossy, hard, non-slippery finish. 

3. CLEANS, smoothes and brightens 
floors ...ata rate up to 6 times faster 


‘ than wet mopping. Reduces cleaning 


costs up te 50%. Saves labor. 


WRITE TODAY for TENNANT'S new book, 
"Your Floors Are Important to Your Mill's 
Production," 


G. H. TENNANT COMPANY 
2585 Second Street North 
Minneapolis 11, Mina. 
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With the infra-red process, par- 
allel batteries of infra-red bulbs are 
mounted in banks of 10 each, throw- 
ing their heat beams directly onto 
the lower calender roll. 

As various degrees of heat are at- 


tained, supplementing the natural 
heat from the calendering process, 
successive unneeded batteries of the 
lights are extinguished. 

It is said that the new develop- 
ment, aside from being essentially 
more economical because it dispenses 
with piping and controls necessary 
for steam operation of calenders, will 
also permit closing down boiler 
houses entirely in summer-time 
when the only other use for the 
steam would be for heating. 


e 
DUO Washfountain 


Bradley Washfountain Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. has added a new model 
its line of washfountains. This is a 
two-person fixture for general use in 
washrooms of small plants, offices, 
engineering and drafting depart- 
ments, and public buildings. 

The new DUO-Washfountain has 
the Bradley sprayhead instead of fau- 
cets. This feature enables two per- 





sons to be served at the same time. 
Besides reducing the number of pip- 
ing connections, saving space and 
simplifying maintenance, this fixture 
has an important sanitary feature - 
hands touch nothing but clean run- 
ning water. A foot treadle controls 
spray and the _ self-flushing deep 
bowl, prevents collection of contami- 
nated water. The bowl is furnished 
either in stainless steel or white 
enamel iron with similarly finished 
pedestal panel that encloses the con- 
nections and mixer. 


* 


Report on Relationship of 
Cotton Fibers to Carded Yarns 


The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration of the Department of 
Agriculture has made available its 
report “Relationships Between Prop- 
erties of Cotton Fibers and Appear- 
ance of Carded Yarns.” This report 
completes the fourth segment of a 
broad study on the relationships of 
cotton fiber properties to manufac- 
turing performance and quality of 
manufactured products. The findings 
presented refer principally to the 
appearance of 22s and 60s carded 
yarn manufactured from case-histor- 
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SINCLAIR NO-DRIP LUBRICANTS 
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I, UNEVEN draft and high yarn breakage are problems that seem to defy 
solution, look into your lubrication. 

Faulty lubrication can produce these unwanted results. Besides being creep 
and drip-proof, a correct lubricant must flow evenly through the saddle bore 
or wick,must be made to minimize roll neck friction. 

Sinclair No-Drip LUBRICANTS give you the correct combination of qualities. 
They’re made in 5 grades—all smooth flowing, non-dripping, non-creeping. 
For clean, efficient top roll lubrication try Sinclair No-Drip LUBRICANTS. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, WN. Y. 
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ied American upland cottons. Supple- 
mental studies having more particu- 
lar reference to fiber maturity have 
been conducted on the appearance of 
22s and 60s carded yarn for these 
cottons and for those of the 1944 an- 
nual variety series; and on the ap- 
pearance of 60s and 100s combed 
yarns for a series of long staple cot- 
tons, including Sea Island, American- 
Egyptian and upland growths, 1941- 
44. A total of approximately 1,100 
selected cottons and 1,500 lots of 
yarn are involved in the studies re- 
ported. 

Authors of the report are Robert 
W. Webb and Howard B. Richard- 
son, of the cotton branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration. 


Electronic Potentiometer- 
Pyrometer 


A new electronic potentiometer- 
pyrometer which has no continuously 
moving or vibrating parts in its 
measuring circuit is announced by 
Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
It records one or two temperatures 
on a 12 inch diameter uniformly 
graduated chart and indicates on a 
29 inch bold scale which encircles the 
recording chart. 

This indicating, recording and con- 
trolling instrument requires a 115 
volt, 60 or 50 cycle, a-c power sup- 
ply. It operates from a thermocouple 
of from any source of d-c potential 
which varies through at least 10 mil- 


AC POWER SUPPLY -i==—) 
CONTROL DIAL 




















~ 
THERMOCOUPLE 


livolts for full scale range. Conven- 
tional thermocouples are used for 
temperatures up to 3000 degrees F. 
For temperatures above 3000 degrees 
F. and for moving objects above 1500 
degrees F. radiation type thermo- 
couples are used. 

The d-c potential of the thermo- 
couple or other primary element is 
balanced against a conventional po- 
tentiometer circuit employing the us- 
ual battery source of d-c voltage and 








20,000 R.P.M. 


North and South Carolina 
Representative: 
WILSON F. HURLEY 
P. ©. Box 1443 
Greenville, South Carolina 
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This is NOT a grinder, but a rugged little tool especially 
designed for the SPECIFIC Purpose of 


REMOVING LINT and FLY 
from the top rolls and other parts of the 
drafting elements on 
SPINNING FRAMES also ROVING FRAMES 


Spindle design permits using PICK (which gathers the fly and lint) 
3/16” diameter by 5” long when used on Spinning Frames and 
3/16” diameter by 7” long when used on Roving Frames. Exhaust 
air directed back of roll picker to prevent fly and lint from being 
blown into yarn when spinning. Steel housing for safety; special 
grease-sealed bearings. No lubrication required. 


Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana coe, ve: 
J. W. DAVIS 


P. ©. Box 745 
Columbus, Ga. 
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a Standard cell with manual stand- 
ardization. Instead of a galvanomet- 
er of millivoltmeter the Bailey 
Pyrotron Potentiometer circuit em- 
ploys a d-c to a-c converter and an 
electronic detector, to measure poten- 
tiometer unbalance. 


sd 
Ventilating Fan 


The Moore Co., of Kansas City, Mo. 
has announced the new series 16 fan. 
This fan is available in three to five- 
foot sizes in ventilating and pressure 
blower types. 

Fans of this type are used for ven- 
tilation in the cotton spinning and 
textile industries. 

The high slip, slow speed, direct 
Grive motors are made with perman- 
ently greased and sealed ball bear- 
ings. The motor is wound for various 
speeds and horsepower and varies 
from % hp. - 400 rpm. single phase 
to 7-% hp. - 900 rpm, three phase. 

With such a motor, it is claimed 
by the manufacturer that maximum 
pressure blower’ efficiencies are 
readily obtained, because the design 
of the fan makes it possible to cus- 
tom-assemble the number and pitch 
of the blades for the speed required 
to develop the volume and pressure 
desired. 

a 


Light Duty Gravity Conveyor 


The Island Equipment Corp., 101 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y., has 
placed on the market a light duty 
gravity conveyor. 

One feature of the unit is its bear- 
ing which is the heart of any gravity 
conveyor, as it is the efficiency of the 








bearing that regulates the effective- 
ness of the conveyor. 

This new conveyor is supplied with 
a choice of two types of adjustable 
leg supports - single and double 


ost, 
" The Island light duty conveyor: 
units are supplied in various lengths, 
capable of being coupled into a con- 
tinuous unit for conveying straight- 
away and around curves. 


¢ 


Supertherm System 


The Blaw-Knox supertherm sys- 
tem developed by the Blaw-Knox 
Co., Pittsburgh, Penna., consists of 
drawing water, at steam saturation 
temperature, from any standard in- 
dustrial boiler, and circulating it 
through a completely closed pipe sys- 
tem by means of a specially designed 
pump. 

The dyehouse is, as a rule, the 
largest heat consumer of a textile 
mill. Operations are usually started 
in the morning, and when all valves 
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WORKING CAPITAL 
7 


GROWING PAINS ? 


If your business volume is held down 
by lack of working capital, Trust 
Company of Georgia Factoring en- 
ables you to plan the expansion of 
sales that will mean greater profits. 
Factoring isn’t an expense. It’s a 
sound investment that pays handsome 
profits to hundreds of leading firms. 
It allows you to expand from within 
—without additional outside capital. 
Let us give you further facts, without 


obligation. 


FACTORING DIVISION 


TRUST COMPANY 
OF GEORGIA 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Next door to every mill in the South 
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Own Your Own 


Weather 








Air enters through 
Airchanger unit 





Or through central station 
air washer 





Propelled through ducts 





Automatic Shutters 
let heat out 





Regain higher and 
more dependable. 
Greater strength 
and more uniform- 


ity in numbers. 


Drafting of Fibers 
smoother and more 
compact. Waste 
and fly reduced 
to a remarkable 
degree. 


Fewer Breaks. Not 
as many stops or 
piecings. Not as 
many adjustments. 
Cleaner and very 
much more com- 
fortable rooms. 


Better Product. 
And very often 
as much as 2% 
more production. 


Coitified CLIMATE 


with its exclusive 
method of control 
has been known to 
PAY FOR ITSELF 


in a year, or less. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mase. 


Charlotte. N. C. 
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ladustrial Precesses, Heating er Air Con- 
ditioning Systems, call in a Powers engineer. 
With ever 50 years ef experience and a very 
complete line of self-eperating and air operated 
controls we are well equipped to fill your re- 
quirements. Write for Circular 2520 


407 Bona Alien Building 
Atianta 3, Ga. 
125 St. Botoiph Street 
Boston 15, Mass. 


231 £E. 46th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 





THE 


POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
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are opened under ordinary condi- 
tions, the boiler pressure falls rapidly 
and the water level decreases. The 
boiler must be fed with relatively 
cold water, reducing even further the 
already low pressure. 

Great care must be taken in the 
dye house to prevent spotting the 
finished fabrics, often caused by con- 
densation on the ceiling dripping in- 
to the area below. The heavy fog 
that is generated inconveniences the 
efficiency of the operators. 

Ordinarily, too, rust and dirt rnay 
be carried from the pipes into the 
vats. 

With the Blaw-Knox supertherm 
system, coils of various materials are 
used, and all pipe connections are 
made without going through the 
walls or the bottom of the vats and 
kiers. A booklet describing the sys- 
tem may be obtained by writing to 
the power piping division, Blaw- 
Knox Company, 1525 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


e 
Portable Air-Sampler 


Development of a portable electri- 
cal air sampler has just been an- 
nounced by General Electric Co. at 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The new device, about the size of 
a shoe box and weighing 12 pounds, 
is called the duplex electrostatic air- 
sampler, 

Armed with the sampler, air-prob- 
ing engineers may now determine 
two important facts about flying 
microbes and germicidal radiation, 
the company reports. They may com- 
pute the amounts of germicidal en- 
ergy needed to keep air-borne bac- 
teria reduced to a minimum for hu- 
man safety. They may also use the 
new electrostatic instrument to check 
the effectiveness of germicidal lamp 
installations. 

Equipped with an electrically driv- 
en blower, the new air sampler “in- 
hales” air at the rate of half a cubic 


‘ foot per minute. Static electricity at- 


tracts the positive and negative 
germ-laden air particles out of the 
air stream. The sampler, however, 
develops highly charged electrostatic 
fields. The attracted air particles are 
intercepted by “petri” dishes coated 
with a nutrient jelly. This jelly traps 
the invisible airborne microbes. 

The bacteria captured on the “pet- 
ri” dishes are incubated for about 
40 hours at a temperature favorable 
to their growth. Quantitative and 
qualitative bacterial counts are made 
from the germ colonies which appear, 
by the end of the incubation period, 
on the nutrient jelly. 


& 
Sensitized Labels 


A new product known as “Hygro- 
labels” is now available from Eljay 
Enterprises, P. O. Box 891, Newark, 
N. J. “Hygrolabels” are small, sen- 
sitized labels (smaller than a postage 
stamp) which change color with hu- 
midity. The color change is distinct, 
definite, and reversible—being a blue 
green when dry, and pink when 
moisture, dampness or humidity ap- 
proaches the point where mold, mil- 
dew, corrosion, rust, etc. takes place. 





“Hygrolabels” are furnished in the 
form of self-adhering labels supplied 
in roll and strip form upon a pro- 
tective backing. Individual labels 
may be placed on, in, or between the 
material to be checked, They are 
suited to check the degree of mois- 
ture in rooms, containers, tanks, etc., 
or determine the amount of moisture 
in powder, cereal, cotton, cloth, pap- 
er, etc. 


* 
Raytheon’s Raytherm 


A new dielectric heater is now a- 
vailable in the Raytherm unit being 
introduced by the industrial electron- 
ics division of Raytheon Mfg. Co., 
Waltham, Mass. Raytheon Raytherm 
is reported to make greatly increased 
production possible and to achieve 
uniform results, obtainable only with 
dielectric heating. 

Raytheon’s dielectric heat has 





countless applications in such diver- 
sified fields as textiles, leather, rub- 
ber, paper, wood, plastics, ceramics 
and clays, tobacco, cork, etc. In tex- 
tiles, dielectric heat may be used for 
twist setting of yarn to prevent un- 
twisting and knotting; for size dry- 
ing of yarn; setting of post impreg- 
nated cloths; all types of cloth dry- 
ing. 


aa 


New Textile Process 


A new textile process, in which the 
qualities of textiles and plastics are 
combined to produce fabrics posses- 
sing characteristics which adapt 
them to varied uses without weaving 
has been perfected by the Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., firm of Henry H. Frede. 
It is reported that the new process 
will be operated as an independent 
department of the company. 

Immediate application of the new 
fabric, given the trade name “Stera- 
lon” will be in the production of a 
low-cost all-cotton diaper. The fabric 
is reported to possess the character- 
istics of being absorbent on one side 
and water-resistant on the other, due 
to the impregnation of the plastics. 
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Super-Sight Introduced 


An adaption of “Super Sight” 
(magnification) to fluorescent light- 
ing has been announced by the safety 
division of The Boyer-Campbell Co. 
Detroit 2, Mich. Manufactured en- 
unit with the fluorescent lamp, “Sup- 
er Sight” (magnifying lens) and 
light assembly are mounted on a 
balanced bracket that can be placed 
in any position over a wide work 
area. 

“Super Sight” is supplied in three 
types of lighting: 1. standard bayonet 
type of bulbs, 2. lamps sealed to re- 
lieve explosion hazard, 3. fluorescent 
lamps. 


- 


Assistant in Wool Dyeing 


A combination detergent, levelling 
and protective agent has been de- 
veloped by the textile chemical di- 
vision of the Dexter Chemical Corp. 
819 Edgewater Road, New York 59, 
N. Y., for use in the dyeing of wool, 
wool unions of cotton and rayon, and 
loose fur. Introduced as Telkanol 
O Solution, this product can be ap- 
plied for a number of purposes in 
dyeing. 

Reported to possess stability to- 
wards all kinds of chemicals occur- 
ring in the processing of wool, in- 
cluding boiling acid liquors, it is un- 
affected by the hardness of water, 
acids, alkalis, or salts and may be 
used for machine dyeing. 

It may be used for the dissolving 
and dyeing of dyestuffs which, be- 
cause of limited solubility, give 
trouble in levelling and is recom- 
mended in acid dyebaths, after- 
chroming or monochrome dyestuffs. 
Small additions of the product in the 
dyebath (as little as % to 1% percent 
Telkanol O Solution) will be found 
serviceable as a levelling agent and 
auxiliary to obtain better fastness to 
rubbing and a more even dyeing of 
clearer shade. 


+ 


New Four-Way Valve 


Morton Machine Works, Colum- 
bus, Ga., have developed a new 10- 
inch four-way valve to be made of 
stainless steel or nickel steel alloys. 
This equipment has not been avail- 
able before and was developed for 
use on large size package dyeing ma- 
chines, 


« 


Electric Meter Body Measures 
High Viscosity Fluid 


A new electric meter body with 
sealed armature, eliminating external 
seals and insuring better measure- 
ment of high viscosity fluids and 
gassing liquids, has been introduced 
by the Brown Instrument Co. divis- 
ion of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


The new meter body was develop- 
ed to meet specific requirements of 
the chemical and petroleum indus- 
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tries, particularly for measuring flow 
of viscous liquids that are heated to 
permit pumping, or heated as a step 
in the process to which the liquids 
are subjected. 


* 


Solenoid Heat Sealer 


Pack-Rite Machines, 714 W. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis., has 
announced the development of their 
new solenoid operated Tech-Master 
— sealer, 8-inch and 12-inch mod- 
els. 


Magnetic solenoid operation elimi- 
nates the necessity for a foot pedal. 
The operator touches the safety foot 
switch with actuates the solenoid. 
The length of dwell on the material 
being sealed is controlled by the 
length of dwell of the operator’s foot 
on the switch. 


a 


Textile Publications 


Westinghouse Editorial Service, 
306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Ab- 
stracts of the following papers, pre- 
sented at the Machine Tool Forum, 
held at Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
in April: “What’s Ahead for the Ma- 
chine Tool Industry?” by Burnham 
Finney; “Elimination of Vibration in 
Machine Tools,” by Rolland C. Grif- 
fith; “Standardized Control Transfor- 
mers for Built-In Application,” by 
C. E. Herr; “Disconnect Circuit 
Breakers for Machine Tool Control,” 
by H. D. Dorfman; “Standardized 
Control Transformers,” by E, E. 
Opel; “Industry Report on Standard- 
ization,” by A. P. O’Neill; “Tailored 
Motors for Reversing Service,” by E. 
Y. Seborg; another paper on the 
same subject by L. W. Herchenroed- 
er and “Problems in Applying Rapid 
Reversing Drives,” by R. H. Clark. 
From a paper presented at the Mid- 
west Power Conference in Chicago, 
in April, “Silicones, a New Approach 
to Insulation Problems,” by G. L. 
Moses. 


Ga. School of Technology, State 
Engineering Experiment Station, At- 
lanta, Ga. “The Electron Microscope 
at Georgia Tech,” reprinted from 
Southern Power & Industry, March 
1946. A fundamental study of the 
nature and uses of the apparatus. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Greenville, 
S. C., “What is New in Printed Mat- 
ter.” Illustrated catalog, of interest to 
operators of looms or those interested 
in the latest equipment for weaving. 


Allen Billmyre Co., 431 Fayette 
Ave., Mamaroneck, N. Y., new bulle- 
tin on “Exidust” portable vacuum 
cleaners. 


Carlyle Johnson Machine Co., Man- 
chester, Conn., catalog No. 45 on 
“Maxitorq Floating Disc Clutches.” 


The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Divi- 
sion, Passaic, N. J., form No. 6861, de- 
scribing the Manhattan extensible-tip 
splice and how it prolongs the life of 
Condor endless belts with extended 
area stress relief. 
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HOW TO GET 
NEEDED HUMIDITY 
AT LOW COST 


Two small Ajir-Perme-Ators main- 
tain 60°, relative humidity in this 
95,000 cubic foot weave shed. 


No costly central system is needed. 
Air, drawn from outside, is charged, 
by the principle of molecular suspen- 
sion, with high humidity inside of the 
machine. No free moisture is released. 


The Air-Perme-Ator is simple to 
install. No floor space is needed as 
conditioner can be suspended from 
the ceiling. Maintenance cost is nil. 


The Air-Perme-Ator is used in warp- 
ing, winding, carding, spinning, and 
weaving sheds; in knitting plants; and 
dye houses. It has proved its merits in 
scores of leading rayon, cotton, and 
woolen mills in the last ten years. 


More and more mills are changing 
to the Air-Perme-Ator because of the 
economy and efficiency of this new 
system of "dry" humidification. 


Write today for "Bulletin A T" de- 
scribing the Air-Perme-Ator. 


AIR-PERME-ATOR 
MFG. CO. 


302 Preakness Ave. 








Paterson 2, N. J. 
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JENKING 


METAL CORE 
Cylinder 


BRUSHES 


—are now furnished as original equip- 
ment on various famous woolen shears, 
when buyers know and request them. 
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On the shear in our illustration 
three kinds of Jenkins Mstal Core 
Brushes are shown—raising, flock, and 
laying brushes. 


The CORES of these brushes are of 


cold drawn steel or aluminum. 


BRISTLE is wound on the metal 
cores by a patented process, with flat 
—— wire and special cement; 
nylon bristle if iabed, 

Bristle, when worn down, can be re- 
os by our process; the cores can 

e used indefinitely, and will never 
sag, split, or get out of alignment. 


These brushes are moisture proof 
and are easy to clean. 


Send for our catalog. 


M. W. JENKINS SONS 


Incorporated 
Since 1877 Manufacturers of 


All Kinds of Industrial Brushes 
CEDAR GROVE 
Essex County, New Jersey 
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One Man Can Strangle 
the United States 


(Continued from page 62) 


happy to work for half of the wage 
which so disgruntles the pilots 
now working for the _ airplane 
company. 

Therefore it is quite obvious that 
the size of a man’s wage has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the meas- 
ure of his contentment or his feel- 
ings about the fairness of the 
wage, and since all wages are a 
part of the cost of living, the mat- 
ter of indiscriminately raising 
them is one of prime national in- 
terest. 


IF COTTON MILL wages could be 
doubled, it might be an excellent 
thing for the people who work in 
cotton mills, but it would not be a 
good things for coal miners or rail- 
road men who have to buy overalls 
and other heavy cotton goods. The 
universal unionization of the cot- 
ton mills on the same pattern as 
the present unionization of the 
coal miners or the railroad work- 
ers would make it possible for one 
union board of directors to starve 
the country for cotton textiles tc 
the point where the union de- 
mands, however fantastic, would 
have to be met unless the buying 
public could outwait the textile 
workers and starve them into 
going back to work. 

In the case of coal mining and 
railway operating, it is always rea- 
sonably certain that the public will 
be starved into submission first, 
because the public can not long do 
without coal and is even more de- 
pendent on railroads than on coal. 

It has always seemed to us utter- 
ly indefensible to argue that one 
monopoly should be encouraged 
while another one was punished. 
If it is unlawful for one corpora- 
tion to own and control all of the 
textile mills or all of the coal 
mines, then it should be equally 
unlawful for one organization to 
control all of the workers in all of 
the textile mills or in all of the 
coal mines. 


IN THE PRESENT sound and fury 
about the coal strike there has 
been a great deal of talk about put- 
ting John L. Lewis in his place, or 
smacking down the coal miners, 





but relatively little about passing 
some sensible laws designed to 
strike at the roots of the troubles 
we are having with our rambunc- 
tious labor organizations. It is 
ridiculous to blame these people 
for doing what they have been in- 
vited to do and encouraged by the 
government to do. For years, while 
the Department of Justice was 
sniping at even suspected mono- 
polies operated by business men, 
other agencies of the Federal gov- 
ernment were eagerly building up 
and strengthening the labor mono- 
polies, which are even more harm- 
ful than corporate monopolies be- 
cause they are virtually irrespon- 
sible. 

We have contended for years 
that the troubles now upon us 
were not only inevitable, but were 
actually fomented by the labor 
laws passed in the early days of 
the New Deal. Those laws made it 
possible to build up, with govern- 
ment blessing, these powerful 
monopolies, and until the laws are 
changed to make labor organiza- 
tions amenable to the same laws 
that govern the rest of us, there 
will, and can, be nothing but in- 
dustrial turmoil. 


— va 


Ga. Tech to Get New 

Textile Building 

The Ga. School of Technology 
has announced that architectural 
plans have been drawn for a new 
textile building at the school. New 
and modern equipment will be in- 
stalled to take care of synthetics, 
and cotton. Additional equipment 
in the dyeing and finishing depart- 
ment will also be installed. At the 
present time, Ga. Tech is not offer- 
ing work in short courses or night 
courses. 


—_@ — - 


Philippines Need 

Textile Machinery 

It has been announced that 
much equipment is needed by one 
textile mill in the Philippines. 
Approximately 30,000 spindles and 
700 automatic looms are expected 
to be purchased in the U. S. 

When in full production, the 
mill will use 12,000 bales of cotton 
a year, most of it imported, and 
dyes and chemicals valued at 
about $250,000. 


4 
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This 
Combination 
of Patents 


Brings You New 





Economy in 


Mill men everywhere are well aware of the superiority of Cutler 
Spinning Tape as an aid to economical and dependable spinning 
and twisting. Now comes really GOOD news in the form of Cutler 
Fiber Bonded Tape—a brand new product resulting from a union 
of Fiber Bonded yarn or roving under the Riverside and Dan River 
> __sépatents and patent applications AND tape weaving under the Cutler 
"—— «Tape Patents. 

: This new tape has long life, excellent strength, good spindle grip, 
less than 0.4% stretch in warp, saves fifteen to thirty cents a spindle 
annually over standard tapes AND the initial cost is at least ten per 
cent less than that of standard mill tapes. Production is getting 
under way and we invite your inquiries. 

*”Reg. U. S. Pat. Offices” 


Spinning and 


Twisting 


Cutler Tape Patents and River- 
side and Dan River Patents and 
Patent Applications. 


CUTLER TEXTILES is now prepared to offer to the trade the following products 
(two already well known to the mill men of the United States and Canada) and 
several new products produced under the patents mentioned above: 





Exclusive Southern Agents 
for Cutler Fiber Bonded Products 
W. D. DODENHOFF & CO. 





FIBER BONDED Tape - SAK 


=e i Tape - EVERWEAR Temple Rolls - GRIPWEAR Temple 
Exclusive Southern Agents Rolls - FIBER BONDED Bands, Ropes, Belts and Yarns 









for Cutler Sak Tape 

W. BYRD MILLER 

Greenville, S. C. ee pie _ es 

Exclusive Northern and Export 

Agent for all Cutler Products: 
CUTLER TEXTILES 

Boston, Mass. 
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CasH M. STANLEY, JR., formerly 
head of the department of textile 
engineering at Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock, is now doing sales 
and development work for Avondale 
Mills of Alabama, making his head- 
quarters in Sylacauga, Ala. Mr. 
Stanley served three and a half years 
with the field artillery in World War 
II. Before going to Lubbock, Mr. 
Stanley was associated with Avon- 
dale. 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., 
announces the appointment of F. 
ALBERT HAYES to the newly created 
position of director of purchasing. 
Mr. Hayes was purchasing agent and 
chief engineer of the American Hide 
and Leather Co. for 14 years prior 
to the war. During the war he was 
chief of the leather branch, textile 
and leather bureau of the War Pro- 
duction Board. He returned to the 
American Hide and Leather Co. late 
in 1944 as production manager. 


A. W. Jackson, formerly senior 
superintendent of Canadian Cottons 
Ltd., has retired after 54 years serv- 
ice in the Canadian cotton industry. 
Mr. Jackson started work in the St. 
Croix mill at Melltown, N. B., in 
1891. After 19 years service there he 
worked for three years in the Man- 
ville Company plant, Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island. In 1914, Mr. Jackson 
returned to the Canada Mill at Corn- 
wall, formerly the St. Croix, which 
later became the Canadian Cottons, 
Ltd. 


GEORGE BREITENBRUCH, with Minot- 
Hooper & Co. for 16 years, has joined 
Springs Mills, Inc. as credit manager. 
WALLACE W. CoLsy will become 
assistant credit manager. 


C. A. McAsBeEz, formerly in charge 
of weaving at Huntsville Mfg. Co., 
Huntsville, Ala., has been promoted 
to superintendent. 


J. F. Epwarps is handling the dis- 
tribution of Oakleaf and Rockweave 
Mills for Callaway Mills, Inc., with 
headquarters in the New York office. 
Prior to army service he served in 
the Chicago office of Callaway for 
10 years. 


Miss Giorious LEE CHILTON, re- 
cently named Miss Dan River of 
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1946, has completed a tour of New 
York City, which was sponsored by 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills. 
Miss Chilton, who won a contest in 
which approximately 50 others par- 
ticipated, is a member of the chem- 
istry laboratory at Dan River Mills. 


Announcement has been made of 
the promotions of HAROLD R. TURNER 
to general manager of Dunean Mills, 
at Greenville, S. C., and Watts Mills, 
at Laurens, and GeorGE P. Mc- 
CLENAGHAN to general manager of 
Aragon Baldwin Mills at Whitmire, 
S. C. 


WILLIAM HERRICK, for 7 years su- 
perintendent of Miltonia Mills, Milton 
Mills, N. H., has resigned to accept a 
position in Portland, Ore. 


T. R. Morton has accepted a 
position as general overseer carding, 
spinning and twisting at J & C Cot- 
tons, Ellijay, Ga. He was formerly 
general overseer carding and spin- 
ning at Echota Cotton Mills, at Cal- 
houn, Ga. 


GEORGE W. Murpny, Sr., formerly 
sales-engineer for H & B American 
Machine Co., has become associated 
with Mary Lelia Cotton Mill, Inc., at 
Greensboro, Ga. He succeeds G. R. 
BROOK. 


ROGER CLAGGET is now assistant su- 
perintendent of the Connecticut 
River Woolen Mills, Charlestown, N. 
H. He was formerly with the Dodge 
Davis Mills at Bristol, N. H. 


JOSEPH L. Brown has been made 
overseer of carding at Sawyer Regan 
& Co., Dalton, Mass. 


MiLtTON Moore, formerly with 
Franklin Yarn, Franklin, Mass., has 
become overseer of dyeing, Home- 
stead Woolen Mills, West Swanzey, 
N. H. 


JOHN A. KEEFE was recently made 
night overseer of spinning at Harris 
Emery’s Penacook, N. H., plant. 


EDWARD F. MILLER, formerly with 
the Stanley Woolen Co., Uxbridge, 
Mass., is now superintendent of Mil- 
tonia Woolen Mills, Milton Mills, N. 
H. 


Ro.tutrns Brown whose past mill 
connections include the former 


Palmer Mills, Three Rivers, Mass., 
Suncook Mills, Suncook, N. H., York 
Mfg. Co., York, Me., and White 
Brothers, Winchendon Springs, Mass., 
is now with Standard Mill Supply 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I., in charge of 
sales promotion. 


JOSEPH SHARPLES has been made 
superintendent of weaving, slashing, 
and cloth room at Pequot Mills, 
Salem, Mass. 


JOHN F. Evans, formerly city coun- 
sel of Paterson, N. J., and who for 
some time has been on the boards of 
both the Fair Lawn Finishing Com- 
pany and the Richmond Piece Dye 
Works, has been elected president of 
these organizations, succeeding the 
late CHARLES H. DIMICK. 


Obituaries 


GERARD B. CLORAN, manager of the 
advertising and sales promotion de- 
partment of National Starch Products 
Inc., New York, died April 28, at the 
age of 38, after a short illness. Mr. 
Cloran had been conncted with the 
organization for thirteen years. 


F. M. Morton, founder of Morton 
Machine Works, Columbus, Ga., died 
at his home in Phenix City, Ala., in 
April. Mr. Morton, together with S. 
W. Jackson, organized the Morton 
Machine Works. 


GEORGE W. KRITLER, of Prudential 
& Henrietta Worsted Mills, died at 
his home in Glendale, Pa., in April. 
He is survived by his widow and one 
daughter. 


FRANK M. KIMBLE, JR., formerly 
president of Mandeville Mills, passed 
away during the early part of April. 
Mr. Kimble spent his entire business 
life with the mills, having joined the 
organization in 1923. 


LEROY SPRINGS II, son of Col. Elliott 
W. Springs, president of Springs 
Cotton Mills, Fort Mill, S. C., was 
killed in a plane accident the early 
part of May. He was recently dis- 
charged from the Air Forces, and 
was enrolled in the Georgia School of 
Technology. 


J. T. McManus, Pawtucket, R. I., 
for the past 10 years vice-president 
and manager of the Lincoln Bleach- 
ery & Dye Works, died recently. He 
was 48 years old. 


J. B. Parker, superintendent of 
Moultrie Cotton Mills, Moultrie, Ga., 
died recently following a long ill- 
ness. Mr. Parker began his textile 
career with Bibb Mfg. Co. and was 
general superintendent of the firm 
before joining Moultrie 16 years ago. 
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HERE Barber-Colman 
Automatic Spoolers are 
in use, a better package is delivered to the 
warper, a better beam to the slashers, better 
loom beams to the weave shed, and better 
cloth to the finishers. The quality, accuracy, 
durability, and uniform production of Bar- 
ber-Colman Automatic Spoolers are the basis 
for these valuable improvements: less warper 
stops, more uniform slashing, fewer loom 





stops, and less seconds. Any experienced mill 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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GREENVILLE, S. C., 
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man will appreciate machinery which not 
only increases production and lowers costs, 
but also gives him very little trouble, requires 
few repairs and very few service calls, and 
delivers a uniform package steadily with a 
minimum of down time. Any mill man can 
start toward achieving these beneficial results 
by investigating the possibility of installing 
Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers and 
Super-Speed Warpers in his mill. Ask your 
Barber-Colman Representative for data. 
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SONOCO’s DYTEX tube is meeting all com- 
ers for package dyeing and bleaching. 


Many years of laboratory research have 
developed the laminated fibre construc- 
tion impregnated for strength and tough- 
ness which is also resistant to dyeing 
and bleaching formulas. 


The DyTEx tube is priced for economical 
one-time use— made in all standards to 
fit package dyeing machinery — special 
sizes available. 


Sonoco Propucts CoMpaNny 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 


ONT. sc. CONN. 
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a 
¢ In working with zest and giving his best, 


Just for the pleasure of giving, 


$ In the hope of helping his brother along, 


"'Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 














That Big Difference in Textile Mills! 


WHEN OLD-TIMER was last in New York, one of the 

officials of a large commission firm in Worth 
Street asked him a question which was rather diffi- 
cult to answer, especially so since he was a man who 
has not worked in a cotton mill. It is a question easily 
answered by observing overseers and superinten- 
dents. 

Mr. Smith’s (this is not his real name) question 
went something like this: OLD-TIMER, why is there 
such a marked difference in two cotton mills which 
are practically alike? For example, we are selling 
agents for two mills which are located in the same 
state, only about 75 miles apart. They have practically 
the same equipment and machinery. That is, they 
have exactly the same model looms running at the 
same speed, and most of the time, making the same 
styles of goods. Although the spinning equipment is of 
different make, they are both equipped with spinning 
which manufacturers consider among the best being 
built. The fly frames are the same, and although the 
cards are of a different make, they are, like the spin- 
ning, built by two outstanding textile machinery 
builders. The pickers are the same. 

“Nevertheless, one of these mills, we will call it Mill 
B, gives us much more trouble in the sale of goods 
than does the other mill, which we will call Mill C. 
We have stock in Mill B, and also have definite infor- 
mation as to the earnings of Mill C. Mill C consis- 
tently makes more money than Mill B does. 

‘‘We have two to three times more complaints about 
the goods delivered by Mill B than we have from 
Mill C. As I said, we are stockholders in Mill B, and 
the problem has us puzzled. Why, darn it all, custo- 
mers will come in here and look at sample cuts of the 
Same style goods made by both mills and in the ma- 
jority of cases they will select the goods from Mill C. 
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We don’t like it, to say the least. What is the answer 
OLD-TIMER?” 

Yeah, we know. All you readers who are up to date 
overseers and superintendents can, and probably will. 
say that OLD-TIMER could have answered Mr. 
Smith’s question with just one word-—Manage- 
ment. Which is, of course, true, tragically true. And. 
you overseers and superintendents who have reac 
this know that your management is not in the class 
with the management of Mill B. Well, now, don’t be 
too sure, fellows. OLD-TIMER happens to know the 
management of Mill B is not as bad as Mr. Smith 
would lead you to believe. That mill has a pretty fair 
reputation. It makes money when other mills are 
making money, probably not as much per spindle as 
some other mills; but neither is it in the lower class. 

At any rate, and regardless of OLD-TIMER’S ex- 
planation to Mr. Smith, we all Know that the condi- 
tion among cotton mills, as existing between Mills B 
and C, does exist, and it is a condition which should 
not exist to any such marked degree. You know the 
answer, and the reason OLD-TIMER related this con- 
versation to you is for the sole purpose of getting you 
to take stock of your management. 

Management, efficient management, is the one 
paramount item to study today, gentlemen. Only a 
few years ago the word management was considered 
as applying mostly to the textile mill executive staff. 
I mean the president, the treasurer and possibly the 
manager, if the plant was large enough to have a 
manager. But today, gentlemen, it is the superinten- 
dent, overseers, assistant overseers and the manager. 
Yes, it is true that the president and treasurer are 
included in the class of management, but from a 
practical standpoint, the burden falls upon the 
shoulders of the superintendent and his overseers 
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and assistant overseers. 

When you look at a sample of grey (unfinished) 
goods from a mill, and as you feel the goods do you 
get “‘no hand’’, do you also see uneven yarn, in both 
filling and warp; do the goods look reedy, the sel- 
vages too narrow, or uneven or drawn-in wrong, and 
are there “tell-tale’’ signs of inattention, viz: double 
threads and threads in the wrong reed? 

Sure, you are getting by with it now, but just as 
sure as death and taxes, the time is coming again 
when such carelessness will hurt, and hurt badly. 

Take a walk through your weavers’ alleys and see 
if you are not surprised at the number of harnesses 
you find not set properly; one selvage with 20 double 
ends, the opposite side with ten; more harness cams 





too late and too soon than the number you can find 
set correctly; new warps just tied on with double 
threads from the tie-in machines. 

Such insignificant things, you say, when customers 
are begging for every yard you can let them have. 

Sure OLD-TIMER knows that. But also, he knows 
that customers can tell you today which mills make 
the best 80 squares, the best 72x76s, the best broad- 
cloth, the best jeans, and all the other types of goods. 
That fact was forcibly brought out in our conversa- 
tion with Mr. Smith of New York’s Worth Street, and 
by other buyers we have talked to. 

Therefore, we hope you will heed this warning and 
check up on the little (?) things before they put your 
mill into class B. 














Meeting at Pinehurst 
(Continued from page 80) 


and published work entitled 
“Economics of the Cotton Textile 
Industry.” Startling information 
was revealed by the economists at 
this session. The study was pre- 
pared in book form and distributed 
following the address. It may be 
secured through the office of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association in Charlotte, N. C. 


Public Relations Program 


The proposed industry-wide 
public relations program was de- 
scribed by Pendleton Dudley. Pre- 
liminary study in preparation for 
the program indicated very little 
respect by the public for the tex- 
tile industry, or its representatives 
in Washington. It was found that 
numerous books, school teachers, 
and the public in general fail to 
find favor with the textile indus- 
try. The program is being designed 
to get true facts concerning the in- 
dustry across to the public and 
will be underwritten by voluntary 
contributions from within the in- 
dustry. Among those at the meet- 
ing speaking in favor of the public 
relations program were Luther 
Hodges, William D. Anderson, Wil- 
liam Banks, Walter S. Montgom- 
ery, Cason J. Callaway, Claudius 
T. Murchison, and William P. 
Jacobs. 

How the cotton mill village 
started and what it means today 
in the industry’s economy was ex- 
plained by Dr. William H. Simp- 
son of Duke University. He had no 
recommendations to make con- 
cerning the continuation or the 
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elimination of the village system, 
his study being factual. 

Claudius T. Murchison, presi- 
dent of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, described the results of price 
control on the flow of goods, and 
attacked the inadequacies and 
slowness of OPA orders. He drew 
an analogy between silk and sugar 
following the first world war, 
when a false scarcity was created, 
and today when there is the possi- 
bility of a false scarcity because of 
governmental action, or lack of it. 
He warned that when breaks occur 
they do not give warning. 


Suggests Wage Incentive Plans 


T. M. Forbes, executive vice- 
president of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of Georgia, re- 
viewed wage principles and poli- 
cies, and advised the members on 
policy of the Wage Stabilization 
Board as of 10:30 A. M., May 16, 
1946, making it clear that policy 
might change during his address. 
He explained that many mills are 
now going into job evaluation and 
suggested that the mills not permit 
their wage differentials to contract, 
but to keep the wage differentials 
between skilled and unskilled em- 
ployees properly spread. Mr. 
Forbes called for more active use 
of wage incentive plans, but warn- 
ed that unions do not favor them. 
In closing, the speaker suggested 
adequate pay for supervisors, and 
further cautioned that in the fu- 
ture the mills should recover the 
complete actual costs of whatever 
services and facilities they furnish 
their employees, and that such sav- 


ings in overall labor costs as may, 


be effected by this policy be re- 
flected in increased wage rates and 
monetary compensation. 

—-- 


Cotton Ginned in 1945 
Less Than 1944 Total 


The Bureau of Census has re- 
ported that cotton ginned from 
the 1945 crop totaled 8,814,453 
running bales. There were l11,- 
839,366 running bales ginned from 
1944 cotton. In 1943, 11,128,524 
running bales were ginned. 

-—- @—- 
Foresees Burlap Shortage 


Indian political unrest, labor 
difficulties, a food shortage and 
black markets all will hinder bur- 
lap supplies in 1946, according to 
Ferdinand H. Rhoden, head of 
burlap purchases for Chase Bag 
Co., Chicago. Mr. Rhoden recently 
returned from Calcutta. 

Mr. Rhoden stated that it is 
doubtful if burlap importations 
can be expected to eliminate the 
current textile bag shortage in 
this country. The acreage to be 
licensed by the Indian govern- 
ment has been reduced by 25% 
compared to last year in favor of 
rice and other food grains which 
are critically needed. Nevertheless, 
the prospects for the jute crop are 
fair, and given good weather it is 
hoped that the out-turn will not be 
much less than the current crop. 
The likelihood of a short crop, to- 
gether with labor and political 
disturbances, means that increased 
production of the mills is out of 
the question. Maintenance of pres- 
ent schedules will be about the 
best that can be expected. 
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@ Oratol L-48 is well worth meet- 
ing! This Sulphonated Hydroxy 
Amide paste has unusual deter- 
gent and emulsifying properties 
and gives a heavy, continuous 
foam— points of real interest in 
any print wash, boil-off, or other 
dyehouse job. 


You can use Oratol without hes- 
itation in either slightly acid or 
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alkaline solutions. It is unaffected 
by hard water or metallic salts, 


prevents the formation of lime 
soaps. It may be used alone as a 
full boil-off or, in lesser amounts, 
as a wash for printed fabrics. 
When used in conjunction with 
soap, it increases the stability of 
the soap and prevents the forma- 
tion of soap curds with lime. 


















OTHER MEMBERS OF 
OUR FAMILY OF 
SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS: 


ORATOL S POWDER 
(Sulphated Amide) 


SELLOGEN A S CONC 
(Aryl alkyl sulfonate) 


SELLOGEN C 
(Higher Alcohol-Ester 
Compound) 


EMULSIFIERS 
L-32, L-34, L-45 
(Non-ionic higher fatty 
acid ester) 
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OUR LINE OF TEXTILE STARCHES 
GUMS, DEXTRINES and SPECIALTY 
MATERIALS ALSO INCLUDES: 


W GUM D and VICTORY K2W GUM 
For sizing staple synthetic yarns 
and blends. 


RTF GUM 
For laundry resistant finishes. 


KAC No. 4 with B2 or SUSSEX GUM 
For use in printing . .. higher 
color yield. 


S6R and VELVEEN XX 
For sizing cotton. 


RTC GUM 
For sanforizing and weighting. 


CETOSOL SF 
For starchless finishes. 


SHO-PAL THICKENER and BINDER 

For pigment printing and pigment 
dyeing in water dispersions... 
excellent wash fastness. 





















































1. Complete uniform product. 

2. Size easily removed. 

3. Runs clean on the machine—no foam. 
4. No softeners required. 

5. Easily prepared. 

6 


. Replaces other sizing materials which 
may be difficult to obtain. 


An increasing number of plants are 
enjoying these values in their regular 
production. Whether you're weaving 
rayon now or planning to weave it 
after the war, prove for yourself that 
CETASIZE is the answer to your filament 
acetate warp sizing problem. 


ORDER A SAMPLE TODAY— 
AND ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


80 Years of Starch Service 
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& TEXTILE STARCH FOR EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE 
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Speed Constants for 
Twister Front Rolls 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Some time ago we prepared an article for 
COTTON on the subject of checking constants on ring 
twisters [“Checking Twist Constants on Ring Twist- 
ers,’’ September 1945 issue] in which we discussed the 
methods used by some men in calculating expected 
front roll speeds from the spindle speeds. In this ar- 
ticle we tried to show that because of tape slippage, 
traveler lag, and other factors this method would 
probably give inaccurate results. Our suggestion was 
that theoretical front roll speeds should be figured 
from the cylinder, through the gearing and to the 
front roll. 

Since this article was published, a member of 
our organization has suggested that the latter method 
be adopted by our standards department, and that 
a front roll speed constant be figured by performing 
the calculation for finding the front roll speed and 
leaving out the twist gear. 

For the benefit of the readers of CoTTON who 
read the original article, we are giving herewith a 
brief summary of the method we used in finding 
this speed constant. 


Standard Cylinder Speed 


Inasmuch as the front roll speed is directly re- 
lated to the cylinder speed, because all moving parts 
of the frame receive their motion through the cylin- 
der, the first step was to determine the standard 
cylinder speed for each group of twisters. 

Our twisters are driven by individual motors 
by means of V-belts. We checked all of the cylin- 
der speeds, and the frames which were consider- 
ably below the average speed received special atten- 
tion. The V-belts were tightened or replaced. Some 
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OUR READERS are invited to make use of this sec- 

tion of "Cotton" for the discussion of problems 
arising in the textile manufacturing or finishing 
plants or for the presentation of new ideas of in- 
terest to other readers. Questions, answers, or let- 
ters need not conform to any particular style, as 
they will be properly edited before being published. 
Names or connections of contributors are never 
used without permission, each participant being 
designated by a number. 

Upon acceptance for publication, all material 
will be paid for at regular space rates. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to: Editor Cotton,” 
1020 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 





of the drives were short one belt, These were put on. 
The speed was then rechecked on all of the frames 
and the new figures used as standard. 

There were several groups of frames, that is, 
frames with different sizes of sheaves, different 
make of frames, etc. Each group, therefore, had a 
different standard cylinder speed. These standards 
were adopted for use in calculating the front roll 
speed constants. 

For the benefit of new readers or those who 
may have misplaced their September 1945 issue of 
COTTON, in which the original article appeared, we 
are asking the editor to include the diagram of the 
head of a twister, Fig. 1, as used in the article to 
which we have already referred. Also in this article, 
on page 117, is Calculation No. 9, which follows: 

Check of front roll speed figured through the 
gears from the cylinder: 


841 (rpm of cylinder) K 52 XK 30 X 43 (tw. ch. gear) 


aaa = 153.96 rpm 
53 X 62 X108 








It now becomes a simple matter to calculate a 
speed constant. It is quite obvious that as the 
twist gear is changed, the front roll speed will in 
turn be changed. Therefore, to work out a speed 
constant for the front rolls we simply substitute (1) 
for the twist change gear in the foregoing problem 
and solve, as follows: 


841 X 52x 30 X (1) 
= 3.69682 or 3.70 





53 X 62 X 108 


To use this constant it is only necessary to mul- 
tiply the front roll speed constant by the twis: gear, 
thus: 

3.70 x 43 — 159.10, or 159 rpm. 

Subsequent speed tests made on a number of 
twisters having this and other speed constants 


checked very closely with the expected front roll 
speeds as figured by the foregoing method. 
One very practical use for this front roll speed 
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constant is to set up standard front roll speeds for 
use in checking twister front roll speeds from time 
to time. Once the constants have been worked out 
for the various frame groups it is a simple matter 
to figure the front roll speed standards for the var- 
ious yarns being run. Actual speed tests can be 
made by using a tachometer and checking these 
speeds against the standards. Should any of the 
speeds checked be too for out of line, the twist gear 
should be examined as the wrong gear may be in 
use. 
We are glad to pass along to the readers of 
Corton this additional information on twisters. 
JOHN MIDDLETON 





Metallie vs. Cushion 
Rolis on Drawing 


EpIToR COTTON: 

Some question* has arisen regarding the differ- 
ence between the effective diameters of draw frame 
metallic rolls, in comparison with the cushioned type 
rolls. I shall try to offer the readers tried results 
from my experience. 

Inasmuch as there is a never ending controversy 
between which is better—metallic or cushioned rolls 
—the comparison of the two will be discussed, show- 
ing or pointing out the merits and demerits of one 
over the other, and then leave the matter for the 
choice of the individual. 
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.- She subject of metallic or cushion rolls on drawing has developed 
into much discussion. The original question appeared on page 151 
of the September 1945 issue, and was continued by several con- 
tributors in the October (page 165), November (page 149), and 
December (page 157) 1945 issues, and the January (page 150) 1946 
issue. This is a continuation of the subject. 
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Metallic rolls possess the advantage that more 
inches can be delivered per revolution when consid- 
ering rolls of equal diameter in the cushion type. This 
is made possible by the crimping of the bulky mass 
of fibers in the flutes while passing through the 
drafting zones, and added inches per revolution of the 
delivery or front roll to the calender roll. 

There has been considerable effort exerted to es- 
tablish a positive rule for calculating the effective 
diameters of fluted rolls, as based on actual diameter 
and pitch, but the weights of sliver, types of cotton, 
varying staples, break-up of drafts, and roll settings, 
all have a direct effect that will not lend itself to a 
positive means of calculations which will fit all sizes 
and pitches of metallic rolls. 


Effective Diameter of Fluted Rolls 


The accompanying table is one that is used con- 
Sistently by one of the machinery manufacturers for 
fluted rolls and their effective diameters, upon which 
the basis for further comments in this discussion will 
be used. 


FLUTED ROLLS 


Effective Percent 


Diameter Flutes Pitch Diameter Increase 
1%” 22 16 2.03 47.7 
1%” 18 16 1.66 47.5 
1%” 27 24 1.50 33.4 
1%” 33 24 1.77 28.7 
od 32 82 1.34 84.0 
1%” 36 32 1.50 33.4 
1%” 40 32 1.60 28.0 
1%” 44 32 1.70 23.7 


It will be noted that as the diameter increases the 
effective diameter decreases, due to the contour of the 
roll being actually in less surface contact with its 
mating roll, on percentage basis. 

The calender rolls will be considered as of 2.03 
inches in diameter because there is a distinct spread 
between the rolls when the sliver is being run. This 
can be proved without question by use of a feeler 
gauge. 

The effective diameters of the fluted rolls in the 
foregoing are based on sliver of an average weight of 
60 grains per linear yard, lighter slivers showing an 
even greater effect, or increase; and heavier or more 
bulky slivers showing a decrease, in an approximate 
amount of 1% per cent per 5 grains per yard above 
and below. 

Certain calculations may fit one pitch, but for 
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PERMALENE SOL 


A penetrant and cleanser designed for 
use on all fabrics especially those that 
are tightly woven and highly twisted. 
Recommended for pad-dyeing where it 


RRLZ 


insures uniform and thorough pene- 

tration. It is of great assistance 

/ F an BE where low temperature dyeings are 

VELVAMINE K-90 ,  EEDoe necessary. Non-foaming at high 
‘ 32% speeds, it is stable in neutral, alka 


An improved softening and line and acid solutions. 


finishing agent for use on 
all types of fabrics. It im- 
parts an odorless finish 
which is resistant to wash- 
ing and dry cleaning. Can 
be used as a substitute for 
sulphonated oils, tallows 
and other softeners. Its use 
eliminates yellowing and 
rancidity often encountered 
with the usual fatty type of 
softening agents. 
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VELVAMINE GF 


Velvamine GF is a blend of 
amines and softeners de- 
signed to protect acetate 
colors from gas or fume 
fading. It resists removal 
by drycleaning and, when 
used on mixed fabrics, has 
a minimum effect on the 
shade and light fastness of 
the direct colors. Velvamine 
GFP produces a soft, full 
hand and does not affect 
» ste the appearance of the treat- 
PERMALENE WS — f 5° % ed fabrics. Velvamine GF is 
| ated compatible with resins, gel- 
A white powder soluble in water at be: atine, glue, starches, dull- 
80° F. Capable of dispersing iron, Bt ers and similar finishing 
calcium and magnesium salts and re- AS: compounds. 
dissolving or redispersing precipitated ) BpStit t 
compounds of these metals. It is so 
highly buffered that the pH of its so- 
lution is practically independent of its 
concentration. 
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REFINED simatic le: has COMPANY 


Lyndhurst New Jersey 
* Manufacturers of PERMA-CIDE, the ea outstanding, mildew-proofing agent 
Southern Representative: DYER S. MOSS, 1301 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, North Caroline 


New Enoland Representatives: | © b- LEGG, P. O. Box 597, Providence, R. 1. 
Be ae a Sear a MOSS, 19 Wilson Ave., Rumford (16) R. 1. 


Conadion Selling Agents: Berkeley Products Canodo, ttd., 41 Hillcrest Avenue, $1. Cothorines, Ontorio, Conode . Exporting Agent: Chem-Col Compony, n Woll St., Mew York City 
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another the effective diameter is decidedly different 
proportionately, even though related. 

The diagrams, Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4, show conven- 
tional and another type of draft draw frames with 
both cushioned and metallic rolls that the writer has 
had to work with im his experience. There also is a 
type frame with combination rolls—i.e., two back 
rolls that are metallic, and the front three lines with 
cushioned top rolls, but the discussion can be con- 
tinued without including a diagram of this type 
frame. However, it is my opinion that if 5-roll 
frames are used with cushioned top rolls, these two 
back lines should be metallic rolls, due to better 
working, and the cost in top roll coverings. 


Drafts on Drawing Frames 


While working on many types of frames and rolls, 
the privilege of working toward progressive drafts 
was allowed in all cases with the exception of those 
frames as shown in Fig. 3. This one also shows a con- 
tinuous progression in draft all the way, with the 
exception of the zone between the 2nd and 3rd rolls, 
where the draft here is less than that between the 3rd 
and 4th rolls. The rearrangement and slight modifi- 
cation of the gear train would effect a favorable pro- 
gression here, and more even sliver would result, as 
well as improved breaking strength. 

The following drafts are shown on the diagrams: 


Pig. 1 Pig. 2 Fig. 3 Pig. 4 
Back to 4th AOS, eee ee PP 1.30 1.30 
Back to 3rd 1.277 1.2848 i rae mE 
4th to 3rd TT?) ae 1.952 1.57 
3rd to 2nd 1.799 1.678 1.587 2.029 
2nd to Front 2.643 2.64 2.86 8.50 
Front to Calender .993 1.002 .996 1.005 
Lap to Back Ce hi is SE tee 1.036 1.02 


Metallic rolls have an imbedding effect on the 
bulky mass of fibers that will raise or lower the top 
rolls while the fibers are being drafted, serving the 
purpose of evening. The bulk being heavier than 
standard will raise the top rolls, decrease the crimp, 
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and reduce the amount fed into the rolls. If the 
bulk is lighter, the rolls will be lowered by the dead 
weight, the crimp increased, and more will be fed 
in length to the drafting rolls. This is an inherent 
quality not possessed by the cushion-type top rolls. 

Metallic rolls also have a disadvantage, and this 
is that after several years of service and the collars 
have become worn to the extent of becoming cor- 
rugated or possibly flat-sided, they must be re- 
worked, and the new collars case-hardened to pre- 
vent rapid wear. 

Metallic rolls are easier to keep clean; it is easier 
to remove top or bottom roller laps from them; they 
are easier weighted and unweighted; and it is less 
expensive to maintain their mechanical condition 
over an extended period of years. Also, I have been 
able to produce more even sliver, yard by yard, and 
inch by inch, by physical tests. Breaking strength 
has been maintained far above required standards on 
both types of rolls, even when other men were having 
trouble, but the secret is that attention was given the 
draw frames at periodic intervals. 

Speed of delivery can be realized by comparing 
Fig. 1 with 14%-inch metallic rolls, against Fig. 4, with 
14-inch cushioned rolls. In delivering 110 feet of 
sliver per minute, the front roll of the frame shown 
in Fig. 1 makes 281 revolutions, and frame shown in 
Fig. 4 is required to make 374 revolutions to deliver 
the same amount. This is an increase of 29.6 per 
cent in surface speed on the roll necks. 

Comparing Figs. 3 and 2, the same story is com- 
parative on 1%-inch rolls; 263 and 336 turns re- 
spectively, or another added increase in speed in this 
instance of 27.8 per cent. 


Tension is Important 


Figs. 1 and 3 show the final draft in the drafting 
zone between the front fluted rolls and the calender 
rolls to be .993 and .996 respectively. This condition 
is desirable because at this point the final effect of 
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breaking strength is realized or determined, even 
through to the final yarn or fabric produced. 

Figs. 2 and 4 show drafts of 1.002 and 1.005 re- 
spectively, which do not stretch the selvages a great 
amount, but the draft of 1.02 to 1.10 in this zone is 
not helpful, in my opinion. 

Satisfactory tension is derived by keeping proper 
humidity conditions, and if this is maintained—and 
it certainly shows up to advantage in those mills that 
have been air-conditioned—changing of tension gears 
on draw frames is an occurrence seldom experienced. 


Stretch of Selvage 


Another fact that has not been too well recog- 
nized is that of the difference in the stretch of the 
selvages, and those portions of the sliver farthest 
from the center line of the trumpet. 

Fig. 5 shows the difference in frames as regard- 
ing stretch on the outside sections of the sliver as it 
is folded into the condensed sliver, whether the rolls 
be metallic or cushioned. The difference in the spread 
at the delivery bite on the front roll is in propor- 



































tion, but the longer distance of the outside portion 
or selvage of the sliver actually stretches these sel- 
vages. Tests show 14.09 per cent on one type draft 
frames, and 3.47 per cent on the other frames. 

Some question may arise in the minds of some 
about the draft of less than 1.00 between the front 
and calender rolls, which in Figs. 1 and 3 show .994 
and .997 respectively. 

This small amount of diminishing draft will only 
be noticeable in bagging—and that a very small 
amount—in the two center drafted slivers, which if 
considered sensibly will mean only one inch each 
166.67 inches that will have to be caught up in the 
body of the web. The other 4 or 14 drafted slivers 
have more than this amount of effected stretch draft 
to compensate for this small amount of possible sag- 
ging, if there be any. But in using, this less than 
1.00 draft will give place to webs on which the sel- 
vages are not ragged or broken. 


Weighting of Frames 


The conventional frames have 124 pounds of dead 
weighting per delivery on metallic rolls, as against 
156 pounds on the cushioned rolls, an increase of 22.8 
per cent. This is to give sufficient grip to draft the 
fibers satisfactorily. This places an extra burden on 
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the roll stands, increases the lubrication problem, and 
requires more power to pull the frames. 

Other types of drawing have yet more weight 
applied to the rolls, or approximately 280 pounds per 
delivery on both the metallic and cushioned top rolls. 


Combed stock is usually demanding in its care to 
be processed by cushioned top rolls, due to its ten- 
derness of mass; yet many mills use metallic rolls 
and make high grade, light fabrics and fine yarns. 

Much help can be realized by beveling the sur- 
faces, both synthetic coverings as well as cork, or 
cushioned rolls by some .012 inch from ends to center 
of the drafting surfaces. This is better realized on 
the heavier weighted frames because it reduces the 
possibility of these rolls becoming sprung and cre- 
ating a lifting effect on the bottom roll from the 
center of the bite of the fluted roll surface. Sliver 
variations will be materially improved by this step on 
both the conventional, as well as type drawing 
frames. 

Cushioned top rolls present a much better ap- 
pearance on the part of the web as it enters the 
trumpet. It is more difficult to remove a lap from 
them without injuring the drafting surfaces of the 
rolls. They pick up adhesive matter, as well as ab- 
sorb oil and moisture much more readily than do the 
metallic rolls. It is more difficult to detect the 
presence of a lapped-up bottom or top roll while the 
frames are running, without first raising the clear- 
ers. 

Both types of rolls have their faults and advan- 
tages, but in overall, I prefer the metallic type due 
to the simplicity of operation, lower maintenance 
costs, proven improvement in evenness, maintenance 
of breaking strength, and cleaner operation if used 
right. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7723 
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Changing Drawing 
for Yarn Counts 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In answer to the question from CONTRIBUTOR No. 
7591 in the March issue of CoTTon, I fail to see any 
advantages in making drawing-sliver changes for dif- 
ferent yarn counts. A long-draft roving frame is 
designed to handle a wide range of drafts from one 
weight of sliver. 

In our mill, we are drafting from 5.25 to 25.5 from 
the same weight finished drawing sliver, and with 
equally good results. 

It is possible that in the case where a person is 
using a heavy sliver for coarse rovings, he may of 
necessity have to run a lighter sliver if he were to 
increase his draft considerably. 

If CONTRIBUTOR No. 7591 has enough deliveries of 
drawing to make a finished sliver of reasonable 
weight, I believe he would find it more practicable 
to make his yarn count changes on the roving or 
spinning frames. | CONTRIBUTOR No. 7606 
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We lay no claim to being prophets and we possess no crystal 


ball which foretells the future. 


But we can tell you this much right now with certainty — — the 
industries which survive and reap the golden profits in the post- 
war era will be those which keep abreast of the times .. . in 
manufacturing techniques . . . in modernization of plant facilities 
and equipment . . . in complete preparation for reconversion now 

. and in changing and improving their methods to meet con- 
stantly changing conditions in the years to come. 
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Opener Unit for 
Semi-Carded Stock 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We read with interest your article on processing 
spun rayon in the December issue of COTTON and 
one sentence made us sit up. The author said that 
... “in the future, card production may be increased 
to 20 to 25 pounds per hour on revolving flat cards, 
but this awaits the development of an opener unit 
which will deliver semi-carded stock.” 

We are interested in two spinning firms and this 
idea seems revolutionary to us. Can you enlarge on 
this in anyway? 





CONTRIBUTOR No. 7756 


This question was passed along to a man thoroughly 
familiar with processing rayon staple fiber, and his 
answer follows: 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in reply to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7756’s in- 
quiry concerning an opener unit which will deliver 
semi-carded stock. 

Several of the machinery people are working on a 
preopener for rayon staple. As you know, rayon 
really does not need the carding action required for 
cotton, but we do need sufficient carding action to 
separate the bunches of filaments or fibers. These 
bunches are commonly called shiners, and often con- 
tain from two to several hundred fibers. 


The licker-in does considerable opening, but due to 
the type feed roll employed, bunches or groups of 
fibers are thrown to the cylinder and the cylinder 
and flats have to do the job of opening the bunches 
or groups of fibers. 

In other words, the carding action takes place be- 
tween the flats and cylinder wire, and, if too much 
stock is put through at one time it simply doesn’t 
receive enough “working” to properly open the 
bunches. 

We know from experience that the best way to 
open rayon bunches is to use a gentle action. A gentle 
action cannot be obtained from any type of beater. 
The worker and strippers system is the most gentle 
type of opening action for rayon fibers and creates 
fewer neps or tangled stock. A manufacturer is ap- 
proaching the problem from this angle, that is, an 
opener with worker and strippers. There is now a 
machine which does a remarkable job and the only 
catch is that its production is too low. It produces 
about 35 pounds per hour and we wanted at least 
three hundred pounds per hour. 


The machine will probably use coarser wire or 
teeth on the opener and increase its production. The 
machine delivers fibers which appear to be carded 
and the regular flat card can handle this type of pre- 
opened stock at 25 pounds per hour. 

It is our thought that the preopeners will be used 
before the blend is made as it will help in the blend- 
ing operation. 


This problem is also being approached by using a 
breast motion on the flat card. The breast motion 
works on the same principle with workers and strip- 
pers and delivers semi-carded stock to the licker-in 


and cylinder. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7757 
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Ends Down Running 
Combed Stoek 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We would like to get the opinion of the readers 
uf CoTTON as to what is considered the average num- 
ber of ends down on long draft spinning. Our num- 
bers run from 10s to 45s, made from 1%-inch combed 
stock. The average number is 30s. Also, what would 
be the proper humidity to run in our spinning room? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7771 





Cheeking Air Currents 
on Pickers 


EDITOR COTTON: 
In the March issue, on page 198, CONTRIBUTOR 
7747 asks how to check the air currents on pickers. 


I assume he means how do you regulate the air 
currents on pickers. However, if he wants to know 
how to check the air currents, the only method is to 
observe the distribution of the cotton on the cages. 
That is what the glass door in back of the cage is for. 


In most picker rooms this glass is so dirty that 
one cannot see through it, and in some cases mills 
have taken out the glass and covered the opening 
with sheet metal. If the stock runs heavy on one side 
and light on the other, adjust the dampers in the 
picker air flue closing on the side where lap is heavy. 
If the stock is heavy on both sides and light in the 
middle, too strong a draft is indicated, and the fan 
speed should be lowered. 

Fan speeds vary from mill to mill, but a fan 
speed somewhere between 750 rpm to 900 rpm 
should be satisfactory in most cases. 

Leather packing around the ends of the screens 
must be examined and replaced when worn. This is 
probably the most important item in getting a good 
selvage on the laps. A semi-chrome leather makes 
a very good packing. Calf or sheepskin used for roll 
covering is generally too light. Before replacing 
leather packing, the ends of the screen cages 
should be examined for burrs or cracked places in 
metal band at each end. 

Screens should be perfectly round and free of 
broken places in the wire. These screens and leathers 
should be examined after each picker fire. 

Then there is a matter of back drafts. Sometimes 
beater speeds are so high that the beater itself sets 
up air currents within the beater box, which creates 
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High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
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High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 


3 ~ burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
7; 


Westmoreland County, Pennsy!- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 


Medium volatile, high fusion 
coking coal for by-product and 
steam use from Wyoming Co., 
W.Va., on Virginian Ry. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 


Wise County, Va., on the Inter- ntuck canal: de OE. Sieeel 
state Railroad. : : : 

;' Unexcelled Steaming Coal from 
Roda and Stonega from Wise (CHARMCO) the Fire Creek Seam in Green- 


County, Va., and Connellsville 
Coke from Pennsylvania. 





brier County, W. Va., originat- 
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a difficulty in getting the stock placed on the screens 
evenly. If this condition exists, then the beater speed 
must be decreased or the fan speed increased. 

Another source of back drafts is improper con- 
struction of dust houses and flues. To begin with, the 
dust room should be equal in area to the space 
occupied by the pickers delivering into it and at 
least six feet deep. The doors to the dust room are 
generally ill fitting and seldom stay fastened. If such 
a door is on an exposed side and there is a strong 
wind blowing into the door, a back pressure will be 
built up and no adjustment of dampers or fan speeds 
will help. 

Then too, the dust chimney or opening must be 
of sufficient area to prevent back drafts. 

We have always felt that six square feet for each 
fan is a good rule to follow. In other words, if you 
have a picker room 70 x 64 feet and have 15 fans 
exhausting into the dust room, the size of the dent 
room should be 70 x 64 feet, and six feet deep. Then 
the opening into the dust chimney to the dust house 
should be 15 x 6 square feet, or 90 square feet, Of 
course, the opening in the top of the dust chimney 
must be of the same area; that is, 90 square feet. 


But why have the nuisance of a dust house with 
the problem of fire and cleaning? Better by far to 
install a dust filter. 

The making of a good lap is an important step in 
making even yarn. Also, the making of a good lap 
even, yard for yard, and of even thickness all the 
way across is no easy accomplishment. This writer 
had always felt that too much neglect of the lap is 
all too prevalent in too many picker rooms. The lap 
should be perfectly cylindrical when removed from 
the picker, and should have the same density at one 
point as another. 

We have run laps weighing from 11 oz. per yard 
to 16 oz. per yard. Taken as a general rule, the finer 
higher quality yarns are made from the lighter laps 
and the coarser, low grade yarns from heavier laps. 
There are exceptions I know, but the above should 
answer the question. As a general rule one will ex- 
perience less difficulty in getting even distribution 
on the screen with the heavier weight laps. Of 
course, the excessive heavier weight per yard is 
generally brought about by a limited picker capac- 
ity. We think it depends larvely on what one has to 
do. CONTRIBUTOR No. 7763 


Fast. Light vs. Slow. Heavy Carding 


EDITOR COTTON: 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7748, in his question to the 
editor appearing on page 200 of the March issue 
dealing with the subject of fast, light carding as 
opposed to slow, heaving carding, revives a debate 
instigated, I believe, by a young but efficient carder 
in one of the Carolina mills in 1929. 

The question is debatable because of the many 
factors entering therein. 

I saw the job referred to here, and it was working 
fine in this particular plant. The idea was so radical 
that I wanted the “know how,” and this carder per- 
mitted me to visit with him for two days and showed 
me in detail how the system worked. 

With this knowledge I might say that the success 
of heavy slow carding depends upon your opening 
and cleaning machinery. The stock being processed, 
the condition and settings of cards and proper 
arrangement of drawing frame rolls. After being 
convinced of the possibilities of slow heavy carding 
as seen on his job I tried it on my job—and it worked 
out fine. 

Perhaps if I give you his layout it will answer 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7748 better than explaining other- 
wise. The cotton mix was 24 bales put down 
with 12 bales of Strict Low mill 15/16-inch staple 
and 12 bales of Middling, 1 inch staple bales 
alternated as put down. In feeding the cotton 
into opening machinery, a “slab” from each 
bale (approximately 2 inches thick) was fed 
into the hoppers, always rotating from bale 1 to 24 
inclusive. The opening consisted of 2 units each com- 
posed of 4 blending hoppers (not the type of blend- 
ing hoppers now being built) feeding onto bale 
breaker apron, bale breaker, vertical opener with 
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screen section, upstroke cleaners and.a number 12 
cleaner. Pickers were three section one process re- 
vamped, or changeover job — having finisher and 
intermediate section eveners synchronized. 

The lap was 16 ounce, card silver 80 grains, 
breaker and finisher drawing 70 grains. The draw 
frame rolls were level weighted, and two-process fly 
frames, 11% x 5 and 8 x 4 were used. Slubber 
roving was 1.25 hank and 8 x 4 roving was 3.00 
hank and 4.00 hank respectively, going into 30s and 
40s yarns for 64 x 60 print cloth. 

As stated in the beginning, this set up was radical 
and so much so that conventional gears and settings 
were discarded—but it worked, and as far as I know 
the layout is being used now. 

If CONTRIBUTOR 7748, however, is contemplating 
such a set up as is given, he should have all detailed 
information as to speeds, settings, and other technical 
data as are needed—and last but not least, the person 
or persons responsible should be sold on the idea. 

The finished goods made from heavy slow carding 
stock are just as good in every respect as from slow 
carded stock and the man hours on cards are re- 
duced, production on cards and drawing is increased 
and cost is lowered. Should CONTRIBUTOR No. 7748 
want additional information on slow heavy carding 
the writer will be glad to pass along such as he has. 
In closing my answer, let me say that my job now 
consists of carded and combed work and spun rayon, 
and I am now carding 8 pounds, 17 pounds and 26 
pounds per hour respectively, for yarns going into 
shirting and dress goods, and the trade is satisfied. 
The setup is not new; it has been in operation ap- 


proximately 7 years. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7762 
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HELPFUL BOOKETS FREE 


" of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mi 


operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no obligation 


Here is the "cream of the cro 


involved. Read through the list carefully for booklets on the subject or equi 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page a 


This Service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management of textile industries. 


ipment in which you are interested. Then 
mail it to COTTON. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT ... 


S. MILL NOTES—Special bulletin for 
thern Mills.—UNITED STATES TESTING: CO., 
Hoboken, N 


4. HOW FACTORING CAN INCREASE PROFITS 
—Describes how factori works out in keeping 
clients’ capital liquid attitude of factor toward 
credi imeluding typical balance shect.— 
Co ACTORS CORP., New York City. 
5. a ge ane FINANCING — Dlustrated 
boc klet how t and x 


jcometien.- 
. Y 

6. sg on tt ve TEXTILE INDUSTRY—LIlus- 
trated bookl services of textile and industrial 
consultants - soaesinnn mill management.—WERNER 
Fa aes CONSULTANTS, INC., New York 17, 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE ... 


162. “TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page beoklet of il- 
various 


of elevated steel 
tamks, constructed and by manufacturers as 


well as stand pipes, reservoirs, sterage and 


pressure vessels. cy aleng with helpful 
nical date. Also a lst of what a few of the cotton 
said.—R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING 


mills, 
COMPANY, Newnan. Ga. 
106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- 
illustrated beoklet containing facts about 
lamps will be aoe on request.— 
GENERAL ELECTRIC C ANY, Dept. 166, Neola 
Park, Cleveland. Ohie. 
167. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — Illustrated leaficts 
and giving 











108. RIHCO vee B vb dah HEADS— 
= ge atomizers with eonstruction 


lessening air sunauamntien. ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. 

115. ATOMIZER wip helen mn am issue of 
‘Parks’ Parabiles’’ on atomizer methed of humidifi- 
eation. Bulletin 1140. — PARKS-CRAMER CO., 
Fitehburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


120. SCALES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY— 
illustrating mod automatic-indicat- 


128. BAHNSON OPEN HEAD HUMIDIFIER— 
Bulletin 327 deseribes function of latest 


centrifugal humidifier. — THE BAHNSON 
ANY, Winsten-Salem, N. C. 


130. BAHNSON te at PRECIPITRON— 
e application of air conditioning - 


tem combined.» with Westinghouse Precipitron — er 
eleaning t.—THE 


BABNSON COMPANY, Win- 
ston - Sele, 'N 


132. ROOF ae gy lige me gy on new PC 
as Insulatien for protection dampness, mois- 
H 


ture a CORNING CORP., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
135. SAFETY COLOR CODE—How six standard 
can be used 





colors to reduce cut dewn acei- 
dente — 2. L DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC.. 
Division, C44, Wilmington, Dela. 


138. MAGNESIUM IN THE TEXTILE INDUS- 
} Ldn a booklet of ae 


looms, beans, spoois, botbing —“ALUMINGM CO. OF CO. OF 


CA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
139. AIR Bbg sidan, — DUST CONTROL 
—84 pages 
ooering sata. -AMERICAN ATR coe., IN 
Central Avenue, Louisville 8, 






141. Srey Ama PA, pied b FLUORESCENT AT 


iTS FINEST—Fu 
lems.—SYLV ANIA SLECTRIC PROD 
Salem, 


145. HOW TO CLEAN IRON AND tg FROM 
La fl o™ PROCESS—Bulletin 102-A how 
loss of time and stock 


MO. a oguminatin fsol B ish St., Erie, Pa. 


146. YOUR FLOOR ARE iMPORTANT TO 
YOUR MILL’S PRODUCTIOGN—LDlustrated book on 
floors.—G. H. 


CO., 2585 N. Second St., Minnea 


147. STUDY A Bay ge IN PLANT MA- 


CHINERY—lIllustr booklet on use wool felt for 
mounting looms, po Mae frames.—-THD FELTERS 
CO., Boston, Mass. 


149. METALS—Stock lists, prices on stainless 
steel, Monel, complete metals for textile mills and 


fabricators.—J. M. TULL METAL & SUPPLY CO., 
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150. RADIO FREQUENCY HEATING — Applica- 
tions dielectric heating for twist-setting, cake- drying, 
dye package drying. — WESTINGHOUSE ELBECTRIC 
CORP.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


i5i. INDUSTRIAL BRUSHES—TIllustrated Book- 
let of industrial brushes featuring textile usage on 
shears, printing machines—also flock, raising and 
cylinder brushes.—-M. W. JENKINS SONS, INC., 
Cedar Grove. N. J. 


2. AIR CONDITIONING FOR THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY —s0- -page illustrated book covering air 
conditioning from humidity control to complete re- 
frigerated conditioning with installations, charts, 
covering ABC’s of cooling textile mills.—CARRIER 
CORP., Syracuse, N. Y. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION 


@d0bS CATALOG —40 “page cetalog s. : es 
ca 
yoy aaa and oo. — 
quirements of the ee ne od RUB- 
BER CO.. Akron, Ohio. 
216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
illustrat describing BONDARBON S8Spe- 


booklet ing and 
- Tan ye Smee as used in 
an, Meenas See 


= Ag 
Bumper Sirape Soild, Roand nt philsdetphia. Pe , 


219. LOOM MOTORS ane CONT ROLS—Bulletin 
of polyphase enclesed motors and manual starting 
switch. —- GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, 


ferms such 


standard tile and industrial ~ B 
graphited oll-less bearings. bromze bars, babbitt 

—THE BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 
Co., Toledo. 0. 


227. MULTIPLE GROOVE V-BELT DRIVE 
— BOO K—Complete book showing many — 


yer fer fi 
1s ROCK WOOD Lira. Co., I 


230. PRINCIPLES OF TEXTILE MILL LUBRI- 
CATION—Booklet a specific lubrication prob- 
lems and data om practical textile operation, includ- 
advices on uses of varieus olls and greases.— 
= Hm WATER ASSOCIATED OF. CO., New York. 
ow York. 


231. V-BELT ENGINEERING DATA BOOK—Over 
engi information inelud- 


225. BRONZE BEARINGS—s4 page catalog 
81Les tex 


50 pages of pertinent fs) 

ing data on selecting a V-belt drive of spe- 

cial V- numerous standard tab charts 

and belt and sheaves ; TTAN 

R UFACTURIN DIV. of Raybestes- 
. Passaic, N. J. 


232. SKF INDUSTRIES SPHERICAL ROLLER 
BEARINGS—36 Bh on ons 
and selection, ga computations.—SKF 
INDUSTRIES. INC. tnd Pa. 


235. JOHNSON LEDALGYL BEARING BRONZE 
booklet telffag’ the cemplete story sf 


trated 
Johnsen Ledal Brenze, newest development in 
self - +e. y BR for textile bearings and bush- 
ings.—JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY, New Castle, 
Pennsytvania. 


236. LEATHER ay ag CALCULATO R—Handy 
and attractive calculator belt, » 
per inch of bole cane will be sent 

—J. E RHOADS i” ‘SONS, Phila- 


delphia, 
237. FAFN BALL BEARINGS FOR oo, ves. 
TILE IND ust! Y—Outlining the 
of ball on tex ~~ Ke 
ING CO., New Britain, Conn. 


244. TEXACO SPINDURA OILS—Felder on lu- 
on fer all types of spindles, based on actual 
tests. —-THXAS CO., New York City. 


246. oo OPERATING COSTS—Nationwide 
how Ameri textile 


can 
cut costs with Multiple V-Belt 

mills cut operating co CO., Denver, rado. 
259. HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LEATHER BELTING—Dlustrated beeklet on leather 
t installation; maintenance; goonies: dressing ; 
shafting, pulleys.—SO BELTING 

CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


262. Mg Wh ne TB fg) age gee lubrica- 
mills.—SINCLAIR 
.G — , . oy — 


263. NEEDLE ROLLER ee ee En- 
d lication Data Edition 32 centains 
er 


mmodities 
including textile uses. installations, lubrica- 
tion, ete. —TORRINGTON N COMPANY, Torrington, 


NEW ap mans willy SHOP MANUAL—TDlus- 
bearing 


trated catalog mounting an 
pg a aon NEW DEPAR DIV. 
GENERAL MOTO . stol, Conn. 


INSTRUMENTS. 
STEAM SPECIALTIES 


301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE —. 


Bulletin ng the rotary pressure 
r~ we J and ne 


requires packin no 
= chine installation and m - 
types, sizes, dimensions and prices. — THE 
JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich. 
306. TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS — 43-page 
Bulletin deserieing instruments and 
accessories essential for effictent cose. 
slashing. mercerizing, kier boiling, other 
esses involving temperature.—THS FOXBORO dom. 
PANY, Foxboro, Mass. 


307. Nand ae seg A AND PRESSURE 
GAUGES—Catalog 6705-R and 6706 give data on 
~ ~ a. . 
ee for indicating, yo and . 
BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY. 
eR tg En a By 
vats, ete. Also other literature. —POWERS - 
TOR CO., Chicage, DL. 
310. PIPE FITTINGS — Complete cataleg with 
on services pressures. — GRINNELL 
CO., Providenee, BR. L 


311. PIPING POINTERS—Industrial maintenance 
book covering installation and handling of piping. 
ilfustrated, practical 


k 
valves, fittings. Well tips.— 
CRANE CoO., Chicage, HL 

314. ag te - Couvent Se 
F-1705-1 giving —— or — benefiss of 

isture eq - and textile 


iona. — BARBER -COLMAN CO., Bockferd., 


CARDING, SPINNING. WINDING. 


401. Oe hy at STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin describing «a a closing, 
= tively locking door on Sadene revent over- 

ading, ch —ALDRICH MA WORKS. 


Greenwood, 8S. 


402. AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD C 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING A 
—24 booklet 





of with 

MONORAIL COMPANY. 

YARN 5 ne + ape AND TWIST-SET- 
es0l booklet condi 


407. |, en ee nae amet = 
care acemen 
ROY % SON CO., Worcester. Mass., and Greenville. 
Seuth Carolina. 


410. A ee -e* yin Le 
—- 


ing 
tioning.—THE 

41. THE wave8, eons “ewes 
eler —. T RING TRAVELER COMPANY. 


413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page ~~ 
ofthe giving he ~~ 28 
o —— 
. reli 
Cae SONOCO cork tm ng cana spell. 
416. BRIEF ane OF THE nine TRAVELER— 
histo of development eof ring 


connection with cotton manufacturing. — NA- 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. Providence, BR. I. 


417. PRECISION wisatee FOR SILK AND 
RAY@N YARNS—Describes the new No. 56 Lessons 
Winder attachments io @ are SB. fer silk 

UNIVERSAL 


threads and rayon yarns — 
ING CO., Providence, BR. L 


ay A ge yt eS aa feider —. 


aprons to — 4 eee 


Siny Ee East Point, 
421. AUTGMATIC Witeene = Felder deecrthing 
— ys for yn eo =pia- 
one 
fen. OS BOTT MA Cco., Witten, N. EL 


422. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COVERING—L- 
lustrated booklet on rell 
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423. TEXTILE SHEET METAL PRODUCTS— 

on cylinders, card screens. er-in screens, 

repair work. METAL SHOP, Gastonia, 
North Carolina. 

426. BOLSTERS, SPINDLES AND WHORLS— 

a for — = = “~ | a, poe — 

ers, sp ng and tw and cas’ n 

~# holders, also complete spindle service for -e- 


spindles. —McKELVIE MACHINE CoO., for- 
merly art Machine Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


427. “EZY-APART”’ SPINNIN RA 
SPREADER—Folder on hydr sulle an” wenaner 
li redueing “toe a, ryt: ar 

own m nes. - 
LUMBIA SUPPLY ©O., Columbia, 8S. C. 


428. PNEUMATIC ROLL PICKER—Folder on re- 
i! .. by and fly from top rolls, on spinning. 
rov , “Amoskeag Roll Picker’’. — M-B 
PRODUCTS B00. Detroit 26, Mich. 


WEAVING, SLASHING ... 


502. fg na Beh RS T37 describ- 
Sale elim ts ak eee 
co rs for clo m, ete.— 

-ROOT, INC., Hartford. Conn. 


510. THE nn i me |  # ee GOLD—At- 


ve illus tells — pee of 
and — ~ ae yr _ 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., New Y York a 3 


mee. HOUGHTO SIZE SR — Leaflet describing « 
m 


gre elagtici 
room production at — cost. — 


and increased 
EK F. HOUGHTON & & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRY—Published by Aluminum Company of pas 
Fifty-two pages. illustra covering 
omsosabiitty of aluminum and — we — aloys to 

aa recommen uses. — ® Pourron COM 
govern OF AMERICA Pittsburgh Pe ‘ 


_ LIXATE -wecese FOR MAKING BRINE— 
86-p. booklet includ ae te textile plants 


ins 
for a *. water softeners ; exh 
agents, INTERNA TIONAL SALT 00. » aye ex — 


610. PROCTOR DRYING MACHINERY FOR 
THE TEXTILE eOeer ay —lLllustrated descripti 
cataleg on all of dry 4 


warps, 

automatic skeing yarn. Also _ 

Preboarding and Automatic Boarding ma- 

chines for ~y-« —PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 
Philadelphia, P 


611. BRUSHING AND a MACHINES— 
literat Hermas 


= RADIANT HEAT IN pdagged «a IND 
a ‘font consumpti — ti t boat date 
Bu on. ra —s a _ 
MFG. CO., New York, N.Y. : “ 


614. Ps hag IN ROLLS—Form No. CF-642 illus- 

ted folder showing over 25 slitters and roll winders 
for IN MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


615. FOUR TYPES OF G. E. RANGE DRIVES— 
Njustrated booklet en oa for cloth finishing planta, 
with eompearisons of ous arranged drives.—GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC 00., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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616. ENGINEERING PROPERTiItCS OF MUNEL 
—Technical Bulletin T-5, giving detailed information 
on — and ductility, working properties, resist- 
ance to various types of corrosion and other data on 
Monel Metal. — INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., 
INC., 67 Wall St.. New York, N. Y. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS 


704. THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF na 
SOL (CALGON)—Handbook with detail informa 
covering = use of Metasol in Scouring, ee ey 
oy a and Finshing.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEM- 

CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


707. THICKENING MATERIALS he TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- 
ployed in preparation of color thickening so that it 
ma ybe properly and economi transferred to 
cloth through the medium of the printing machine.— 
STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 


7tt. KEY PRODUCTS FOR LS nahi INDUS- 
TRY—2? page leaflet describing textile specialties used 


in dyeing, bleaching and fntehine as — to 
Southern textile eer from Southern plants of 
AMERICAN CYAN & CHEMICAL CORP 


Charlotte, N. C 


my. he pies = SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
tres ony - An --* f 2 = 
a : ving .. or c 
perature correction, k ANDARD 
SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


714. fr aged bs TINTS — Information on water 
soluble, oil soluble, all types fugitive oo" —TINT 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 

ersey . 


New J 





AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS Bi a 
1 ater repellent finish with 


A ° 
of preparing ha Ly on 
and rayon, hosiery 
— ARKANSAS G0 INC., Newark, N. J. 


a FINISH KB — Finishing 
ae Rigg h > my ~ By B--- FO 
Fn» % Avetts. Gustin insures draping quali- 
ties. —SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, New (York 


City. 
719. MERCERIZING AND ALKAMERCE—10 page 
booklet on ~ wa ~~ ‘. eaustic recov- 


important , ete.—HART 


ery, 
PRODUCT® CORP. = York City. 


720. AVITEX—Bulletia 2B—Describes the varied 
uses of textile finish agents. Includes extensive 
qupestence in the Gabd. Deemed Ger practical werk- 
; wool, rayon, silk and 


cotton, 
linen mill applications.—Fine Chemicals Division, K 
. DU DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC., 
Wilmington, Del. 





722. LUPOSEC —Leafiet describ Luposec, 
with great stab ty; soluble in 
all Be suitable for 
all fibers and ally of splash- proofing 
silk hosiery.—JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 
723. RHOPLEX RESINS—Attractive folder dis- 
cussing ou ding of these Aqueous 
Dispersions with tions for their lication to 
textiles.—-ROHM & 8 CO., INC.. Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania. 
726. WETSiT—Leafiet describing Wetsit, a syn- 
es; 
thoreugh penetration; si aflable in three strengths.— 
JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 
727. THE ONYXSANS—24 page beok describing 
fteners 


the appliaction of cation active permanent sof 

in textile processing and finishing plants.—ONYX 

— . - ICAL CO., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
ty, . 2 
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732. A NEW FINISHING O!L—Folder en Warco 
945-A finishing agent where sofeness is desired.— 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, RB. L 


734. DETERGENTS AND WETTING AGENTS— 
New folder on evaluation testing wetting agents, de- 
tergents.—-E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania. 


738. LEVELENE—Booklet describing use of Level- 
ene for leveling vat and direct colors. Also for strip- 
ping down vat colors.—AMERICAN ANILINE PROD 
UCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 


740. MONSANTO CHEMICALS—170 pages ilus- 
trated buyers guide for users chemicals including 
useful tables, chemica) information.—MO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, S8t. Louis, Mo. 


742. BOILING OUT OF COTTON GOODS—Techb- 
nical bulletin on kier boiling prior to bleaching with 
use of Nopco 2211—Kier Assistant.—NATIONAL OIL 
PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 


743. HOOKER EECTROCHEMICAL GENERAL 
PRODUCTS LIST—Bulletin 100, Listing approri- 
mately 100 chemicals, including 15 new products, 
giving pe gee and characteristics of each chemi- 
cal and its uses.—HOOKER ELECTROCHEMIOAL 
COMPANY, 14 Forty-seventh St., Niagara Falls, 


‘New York. 


KNITTING ... 


801. THE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD  FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE—Lfterature on 
request from the MAN MFG. CO., Full-Fashb- 
ioned Division. Norristown, Pa. 


803. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KQBHIT 
GOODS—Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and felds 
in one Fagg dn ye lowering costs, saving 
labor, and waste.—H. W. BUTTER - 
WORTH & I & SONS NS CO., York and Cedar Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


808. METROPOLITAN SPLIT TUBING Ma 
CHINE—Folder describing new machine for attack- 
ing split tubing to athletic shorts, lingerie, under- 
garments, ete.—WILICOX & GIBBS SEWING Ma- 
CHINE CO., New York, N. Y. 


Sif. PROCESSING FULL-F4SHIONED RAYON 
KNITTING YA angy ny yong Tn B non 
ment rayon hosiery yarns h Nepco ery - 
ment No. 1.—NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., 
Harrison, J. 


SEWING MACHINES 


904. FORM 769. CONDENSED CATALOG — A @ 
page pocket size booklet ———s and describing 
sewing machines adaptable for practically al phases 
oe ine nendles trade -WILLCOX X & GIBBS SEWING 
MACHINE CO., 214 West 89th St., New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING ... 


ioof. HOW TO rs HERE OVER. 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLI NG EQUIPMENT sa 
BE USED PROFITABLY ae — folder includ 


elements of ma 
simple —— 


tion of 8 CLEVELAND TRAMRATL 
DIVISION, Wickliffe 


1002. CATALOG A =“ attractive Rg 


catalog describing the Shamrock 
containers and the Bt oy trucks for textile use. 
—MBESE. INC., Madison, Ind. 


1008. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, de- 
——e casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
industrial application. Every mechanical engineer 
and purchasing agent should have this. —DARNELL 
CORP., LTD., Long Beach, Calif. 


ag i a ogy hg Ae gt 
trated es g e ane ne 0 
baskets for textile use.—W. T. LANE & BROTHERS. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED-—A 50-page booklet peoseiine in 

pictorial form many solutions to indust handling 
problems, = oe a P rocluce costs, _ 
labor, nate storage and pro movem 
of A, between processes.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 


COMPANY, Cleveland, nd, Ohio. 


1015. MATHEWS oo ag el oe 
ted booklet showing t instaliations ma 
fondiben with roller —_- —MATHEWS CON- 

VEYER CO., Ellweod City, 


1017. MATERIAL HANDLING NEWS — [Illustrated 
booklet on fork truck and pallet handling for in- 
dustry including textiles. — CLARK TRUCTRACTOR 


DIV., Battle Creek, Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS ... 


1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—36 page Ranga MH, catalog on eens 
parts fer opening, ng, carding, spinning 

twisting FE me oe HENDERSON FOUNDRY & 


MACHINE Co., Hampton, Ga. 


1108. UNBRAKO SCREWS—lDlustrated 16 page 
booklet No. 0 gives deta on Usbrake hollow pst 
seve, L knur point, self-loeking s—. In- 
elu iscellaneous screw 

STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO., Jenkintown. 
Pennsylvania. 
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We wish we could merely rub an Aladdin’s lamp and produce all the 
knitting machines our customers need. Lacking such a magical serv- 
ant, we are expanding our facilities to meet the unprecedented demand. 

Each month sees an improvement in our production schedule. In 
the meantime, we greatly appreciate the patient co-operation shown 
by our manufacturing friends whose immediate needs cannot always 


be fulfilled. 


9OS1t.& Wittiazge, ths. 


Main Office and Factories: Laconia, New Hampshire 
Sales Offices: Empire State Building, New York 1, New York 
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Hosiery Industry Conference 


Largest knitting crowd in history meets in Atlantic 


City to study problems of the day 


THE NINTH Hosiery Industry 

Conference was held at the 
Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. 
J.. April 29-30, 1946, with 
two full days being devoted to 
business. The attendance was by 
far greater than for any other con- 
ference in history. The conference 
was under the auspices of the Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers 
of America, the Keystone Hosiery 
Manufacturers, Inc., the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers, the Southern Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, and the 
Woolen Hosiery Institute. 

The morning of the 29th was de- 
voted to the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, of which Earl Con- 
stantine is president. The Hosiery 
Industry Conference opened with 
a luncheon, followed by a business 
session. On April 30 there were di- 


visional meetings, closed to the 
press, of the children’s, men’s and 
women’s hosiery divisions. 

All officers of the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery Manufacturers 
were re-elected for the ensuing 
year. They are: James N. Weeks, 
chairman of the board; Robert T. 
Amos, vice-president; Herbert 
Jaques, vice-chairman; Earl Con- 
stantine, president; Theophil H. 
Mueller, treasurer; and Reuben G. 
Ball, secretary. 

The newly-elected board of di- 
rectors includes Carl V. Cline, J. 
A, Cline & Sons; Andrew J. Doyle, 
Contour Hosiery Mills; Reid A. 
Maynard, Tower Hosiery Mills; 
Edwyn W. McMillin, Richmond 
Hosiery Mills; and Alexander 
Scott, Jr., Scott Bros. Hosiery 


Mills (re-elected). The foregoing 
succeed P. Ward Eshelman, John 
J. Kronenberg, Fritz Seifart, and 


R. P. Shapard, Jr., who were not 
eligible for re-election. 

James N. Weeks, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Association and president of 
Hanes Hosiery Mills Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., opened the meeting 
of the association with a brief ad- 
dress. Mr. Weeks said that trade 
associations have become _indis- 
pensible to all industries and that 
the association’s biggest responsi- 
bility is that of keeping in con- 
stant and close touch with all de- 
velopments which affect or may 
affect its industry, and of pursu- 
ing aggressive policies and activi- 
ties which will properly shape fu- 
ture conditions, in a manner bene- 
ficial to the industry without be- 
ing in any way injurious to the 
public interest. 

Mr. Constantine presented the 
president’s annual report at the 
meeting of the National Associa- 
tion. He said: 

“No article of clothing is more 
essential and more rapidly con- 
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Hugo Hemmerich receives engraved silver box from James Weeks, 
as token appreciation from National Association for work well done 
while serving on board of directors. 


sumed by men at war than the 
product which we supply. The 
product, therefore, had to meet 
rigid specifications and the quan- 
tity haa to be very large. At the 
height of the war over 80 per cent 
of the production of men’s wool 
half-hose, 50 per cent of wool 
bundle goods, and approximately 
33 per cent of men’s cotton half- 
hose was to the account of the 
government.” 

Speaking on the extension of 
price control, Mr. Constantine ad- 
vised, “Because the cost of living 
of the public depends primarily 
on the cost of shelter, food and 
clothing, it is to be expected that 
these items generally will con- 
tinue to be governed by price reg- 
ulations, in present or amended 
form, through the balance of the 
life of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. However, it is to be 
hoped that control on specific cate- 
gories of products within these 
three important segments of indus- 
try, will be lifted gradually and 
progressively as fast as the vol- 
ume of production statistically 
reaches a level which furnishes a 
reasonable balance between sup- 
ply and demand.” 

Touching on the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation, under 
which most products are frozen at 
their prices of March, 1942, the 
speaker continued, “Four years 
have elapsed since GMPR was put 
into effect. As time has gone on 
the costs of materials, frequently 
with the sanction of OPA, and the 
costs of labor have steadily gone 
up, while the prices of the prod- 
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ucts governed by GMPR have gen- 
erally remained frozen to their 
levels of four years ago. The 
squeeze on the manufacturers’ 
margins has now reached a point 
which demands early practical re- 
lief. This should take the form of 
authorizing an adjustment of the 
ceilings upward to the degree 
which will cover the increases in 
costs of materials and the increase 
in direct labor costs which have 
taken place in the intervening 
four years since GMPR was put 
into effect. Such relief must go 
across the board and not be con- 
fined to low-end goods.” 


With reference to the maximum 
Average Price Regulation, Mr. 
Constantine was in favor of dis- 
continuing it on June 30, 1946 by 
legislative stipulation. He describ- 


ed its fundamental purpose as be- 
ing to encourage and assure the 
production of low-price goods by 
compelling the .manufacturer to 
maintain a maximum average price 
structure within that of the same 
period in 1943, explaining that it 
appeared to have merit at the time 
it was announced and put into ef- 
fect. However, he said, with many 
materials which were available in 
1943 now scarce or not obtainable, 
and with the prices of materials 
and the costs of labor substantially 
higher than they were in 1943, 
compliance with MAP is rapidly 
becoming punitive and impossible. 
In many cases in the hosiery in- 
dustry the surcharges at the end 
of the first quarter of 1946 cannot 
possibly be offset during part or 
all of the second quarter, accord- 
ing to his report. 

With reference to nylon hosiery 
production, price ceilings and ex- 
ports, he said, “In the 43-month 
period of March, 1942 to Septem- 
ber, 1945 inclusive, total shipments 
of women’s nylon hosiery aggre- 
gated only 2,899,266 dozen pairs. 
Monthly production has now 
reached 2,500,000 dozen pairs and 
is expected to remain at approxi- 
mately this level for the balance 
of 1946. 

“The revised price regulation 
governing women’s nylon hosiery 
is known as MPR-602. It went 
into effect on November 20, 1945. 
It reflects to a great extent the re- 
commendations of our committee, 
and it is generally regarded in the 
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PREBOARDING ond BOARDING 


EQUIPMENT 


When you combine the new Proctor Pre- 
boarding Machines with Proctor Automatic 
Boarding Machines you have a combina- 
tion that can’t be beat for top production 
efficiency. The new Proctor preboarding 
machines are already winning a reputation 
for high output of properly preboarded 
nylon hosiery—at new low production costs. 
The utter simplicity of design, the hourly 
output possible, the low floor space re- 
quirement of only about 10 square feet per 
machine ...ail of these features combine 
to put this equipment in a class alone. The 





Proctor Automatic Boarding, Drying, Strip- 
ping, Piling and Counting Machine for 
women’s hosiery is the ideal equipment to 
follow-up ‘the new preboarding machines. 
This boarding machine, which makes board- 
ing, drying, stripping, piling and counting 
all completely automatic, is recognized 
throughout the trade for its dependable per- 
formance and the excellent job of boarding 
that it makes possible. If you are engaged 
in the production of nylon hosiery, you owe 
it to yourself to investigate the advantages 
of both of these machines. They truly make 
a “winning combination”. 


































PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ INC: poe 20- PA: 
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Cotton staff photos 


Above: the speakers table. Earl Constantine delivers his annual 
report. Lower: a group relaxes after the business session. 


industry as being a satisfactory 
regulation, although it contains 
some provisions which are not de- 
sirable and it lacks some provi- 
sions which had been urged. 

“Exports of nylon hosiery since 
the resumption of its manufacture 
last fall have been very limited in 
quantity. With the exception of 
one month, they have represented 
less than two per cent of the total 
shipments of the product. These 
limited quantities of exports have 
gravitated to the playground points 
cf Latin-America and have, there- 
fore, been exaggerated in amount. 
Recent restraints on exports are 
not jntended to hamper legitimate 
exports. ” 

On the return of silk, Mr. Con- 
stantine advised, “Prior to the war 
silk ya:n was used principally in 
the manufacture of women’s hos- 
iery. The Postwar Planning Com- 
mittee of the hosiery industry re- 
corded its opinion that after the 
war nylon would supplant silk as 
the main fiber in women’s hosiery, 
and that not n.ore than 20 per cent 
of such product would be made of 
silk. 


“Raw silk is beginning to arrive 
from Japan. The quantity which 
will be received in vhis country by 
the end of 1946 is not definitely 
known, but it would appear to be 
between 40 and 50 thousand bales. 
The silk will be sold by che United 
States Commercial Company in 
behalf of the War Department. 
The first sale may be expected 
shortly and will probably involve 
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not less than 5,000 bales. The ori- 
ginal method of sale will be that 
of sealed bid.” 

The president touched on the 
subject of rubber and rubber yarns 
by saying “From the time that nat- 
ural rubber was withdrawn from 
civilian use, the industry has used 
a reduced quantity of synthetic 
rubber yarn whose performance 
for our purposes is not as satisfac- 
tory. Information secured from 
authoritative sources indicates that 
crude rubber in quantity may not 
be expected until the latter part of 
1946. The total consumption of all 
types of rubber for the current 
year is estimated at 900,000 tons, 
of which one-third, or 300,000 tons, 
will probably be crude rubber. 
There is a basis for hoping that 
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yarns made of crude rubber will 
be available in limited quantities 
in the third quarter of 1946 and 
that the quantity will steadily in- 
crease thereafter.” 

Warren A. Beh, director of sales, 
nylon division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., presented an ad- 
dress concerning the future of 
nylon. Extracts of his address fol- 
low: 

“Immediately following V-J Day 
and the subsequent release of 
nylon yarn from allecation by the 
War Production Board, we chang- 
ed our yarn spinning schedule to 
types suitable for civilian uses and 
promptly started commercial ship- 
ments to the textile industry. It 
had been anticipated that post-war, 
nylon yarn would temporarily be- 
come the major source of supply 
for the manufacture of ladies’ hos- 
iery, Accordingly, we offered this 
yarn to ladies’ hosiery manufac- 
turers on as equitable a basis as 
possible and to the maximum 
amount consistent with the ex- 


pressed needs of other prewar 
users. 
“The ladies’ hosiery manufac- 


turers have received, since we 
again started shipments to them 
early in September 1945, about 90 
per cent of our capacity. This re- 
presents each month, an amount 
of nylon yarn that would make ap- 
proximately 30,000,000 pairs of 
ladies’ nylon stockings per month. 

““As a supplier to the ladies’ hos- 
iery industry, we are very much 
interested in the important trends 
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THIS New REINER high speed 


TRICOT MACHINE— Model RT-1 


is now in successful operation in leading knitting mills throughout the country 
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demonstrating its superiority, unexcelled speed, and quality 
of production. 


Speed, economy, safety, and ease of operation have been 
stressed and welded into a harmonious whole. You may 
inspect this machine in our showrooms under actual mill 
conditions, so that you can see, judge, and compare for 
yourself, 

This American-made machine takes 21 inch flange 


diameter beams, also the conventional 1337/4 inch flange 








diameter beams. Reiner offers warping equipment to take 





up to 24 inch flange diameter beams in all commercial 
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widths. Ask for special folder. 





To buy Reiner products means ready access to a fully 
interrelated line of machinery and their replacement parts 
—it means advice and services by Reiner experts—in short 
the fullest backing of an organization that has pioneered 
in the field of textile machinery since 1903. 


An illustrated folder will give you a visual 
description of additional improvements and 
advantages of the new RT-1. Write for this 
folder today. 


cr 10 MINUTES FROM TIMES 
ING SQUARE. Take Bus Nos. 61, 67, 
167 from the Times Square Public 
Service Terminal at 260 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. Get off at 
Pleasant Avenue, Weehawken, 
New Jersey. From there turn left 
and wolk through the underpass 
up to Gregory Avenue... .. 
TELEPHONE: UNION 7-0502, 
0503, 0504, and 0505. 
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Mr. Maynard 


towards finer gauge and finer 
needle knitting equipment, the 
better fit of hosiery, the growth 
of proportioned sizes, the use of 
faster dyes and more effective fin- 
ishes, the better merchandising 
practices and the desire for great- 
er variety. It is in connection with 
the last point that we, as yarn 
manufacturers, can play an im- 
portant part and I wish to tell you 
of our plans. 

“When we started commercial 
operation, we initially offered only 
30, 40 and 70 denier nylon yarns 
for ladies’ hosiery manufacture. 
In the short time preceding the 
war, 20 denier was introduced and, 
in a limited way, 15 denier mono- 
fil. 

“Following V-J Day, we immed- 
lately reinstated 30, 40 and 70 
denier. Recently we again intro- 
duced 20 denier, also 60 denier, the 
latter as a better balanced welt 
_yarn. It is planned again to offer 
15 denier monofil for specialty 
construction as soon as facilities 
are available. Still finer deniers, 
as well as fine yarns with a great- 


er number of filaments, are per- 


fectly feasible, if needed. 

“We recognize one of your great- 
‘est needs in ladies’ hosiery manu- 
facture to be that of variety. The 
versatility of nylon yarn—and 
which versatility you had only 
started to explore before the war 
—may enable you to make a true 
hosiery wardrobe become a real- 
ity. Interesting variations in 
weight, yarn twists and plies, foot 
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and welt construction, are all pos- 
sibilities. : 

“Specialized markets may re- 
quire fine, soft spun nylon yarns 
for a cushion sole, heavy yarns 
for service wear, extremely fine 
yarns for high style numbers, light 
strong yarns for non-bulky rolled 


welts. What may prove to be out-_. 


standing is the possibility of. two- 
thread nylon crepe stockings made 
from very fine multifilament 
yarns. You have our assurance 
that we will do everything possi- 
ble to permit your full utilization 
of the many characteristics inher- 
ent in nylon yarns. | 

“Fine soft spun nylon yarns are 
now under development and I’m 
sure you would like to know how 
we visualize their use in men’s and 
children’s hosiery, anklets, sports 
stockings, etc. 

“Prior to the war, we were just 
starting a development program on 
nylon staple fiber, as well as 
studying the utilization of contin- 
uous filament waste. Like many 
other developments, work stopped 
as war broke out, but the waste 
utilization program continued on 
a military basis. 

“From that experience, and the 
major development programs now 
being carried out on nylon staple 
fiber, we have learned of three 
very important directions in which 
nylon staple fiber can contribute 
much to the textile industry as a 
whole, as well as to most branch- 
es of the hosiery industry. 

“The first is in the use of small 
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percentages, such as 10 to 20 per 
cent of nylon, added to other 
fibers. Such additions, because of 
increased strength far out of pro- 
portion to the amount of nylon 
used, may enable spinners to make 
finer yarns more economically. 
Since the abrasion resistance is 
likewise increased, the net result 
may well be finer and better ap- 
pearing hosiery; without any sacri- 
fice in wearing qualities. 

“The second direction is in 
blends of nylon staple fiber with 
other fibers in the order of 35 to 
65 per cent nylon. Here is where 
we can all begin to think about 
true fiber blending. I sincerely 
feel that no one textile fiber has 
all the qualities necessary to make 
the best and most satisfactory pro- 
ducts for most of our needs. 

“There are 100 per cent spun 
nylon yarns that have all the qual- 


ities of the continuous filament 


types, plus the soft cushiony qual- 
ity desired in many types of hos- 
iery. Hosiery. made from _ such 
yarns, whether it be similar to 
the fine lisles, the heavy woolens, 
and the brushed anklets, may be 
completely stabilized against 
shrinkage; highly resistant to wear 
at any point; easily washed and 
quick to dry.” 

Claudius T. Murchison, presi- 
dent of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, Inc., spoke at the conference 
and called for the elimination of 
government price and distribution 


(Continued on page 186) 
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and you can leave out of your 
calculations any consideration 
of additional floor space; be- 
cause, believe it or not, the 


WILDMAN 
MULTIPLE-FEED 
RIB MACHINE 


will double your Production or bet- 
ter—on exactly the same floor space 
as an old-fashioned 8-feed machine 
occupies—and use only a third more 


power. 


Can you think of anything else 
that will step up your volume so sim- 
ply, so easily? You need this modern 
machine in your plant to meet the 
growing consumer demand and to 
withstand the stiff competition of to- 
morrow. Send for details of its many 
operational advantages and exclu- 
sive features, It’s the machine of the 


hour! 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 
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Preboarding Nylon Hosiery 


A resume of current methods and operations in 
use for this important phase of work 


By William Kershaw 


ASK ANY WOMAN waiting in a 

long line outside of a shop 
that is offering nylons for sale 
what she most likes about nylons, 
and the chances are great that she 
will tell you it’s the fit and the fact 
that nylons retain their shape even 
after frequent washings. 


All Methods Use Steam 


It is most certainly true that one 
of the unique characteristics of ny- 
lon yarn is its quality of assuming 
a permanent “set”? under the in- 
fluence of saturated steam. Once 
knitted, woven, or converted to a 
desired shape or form, a nylon fab- 
ric may be made to retain this 
shape permanently by the simple 
process of steam-heating it while 
it is held in the desired shape by a 
suitable form or mold. Thus, hos- 
iery, after being fully knitted, but 
before dyeing, is placed on a spec- 
ial form and “preboarded” in this 
manner to an exact fit. Ordinary 
washing by the purchaser will not 
destroy this set, since it has been 


imparted at a temperature far 
higher than necessary for launder- 
ing. 

There are, throughout the hos- 
iery industry, a variety of methods 
employed for the preboarding of 
nylon hosiery. These methods vary 
in mechanics of operation, but the 
one principle employed by all 
methods is that of applying steam 
at high pressure to stockings on 
forms. Machine designers have em- 
ployed different methods of getting 
forms into steaming chambers; 
they have varied the type of steam- 
ing chambers. In some cases forms 
are in a vertical position during 
steaming, in others the forms are 
inserted horizontally. Mill men 
have preferences for one method 
or another depending upon indivi- 
dual problems and experience. 

Output with these various sys- 
tems varies with steam pressure 
capacity of the system and the tim- 
ing cycle, which in most cases is 
predetermined and set. In other 
words, it is obvious that production 


The first of three types of preboarding equipment described. 
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under conditions where steam 
pressure is 15 pounds and timing 
set for a cycle of 2% minutes, 
would be only about half of the 
production possible if steam pres- 
sure were 30 pounds and the time 
of steaming reduced to one min- 
ute. Steam pressures and timing 
vary in the methods employed 
from 15 pounds applied for 2% 
minutes, to 30 pounds applied for 
one minute—and production capac- 
ities with various systems differ 
accordingly. 


Forms on Collapsible Conveyor 


One system in current operation 
features leg forms mounted on a 
collapsible conveyor that is set in 
a track and is open to its full ex- 
tent, allowing a reasonable dis- 
tance between the forms for the 
boarding of stockings. The con- 
veyor is driven by a slow speed 
reduction unit that folds it to 
about one-fifth of its length when 
fully open, and moves it into the 
door track of a steam chamber. 

As this takes place, the forms on 
the other conveyor that have been 
on the door track move off and 
on to the track on the opposite side 
of the machine. The door of the 
steam chamber is suspended on 
roller bearings and is guided by 
four parallel bars. This door closes 
automatically when the conveyor 
moves into the proper position on 
the door track. 

After the door closes, a series of 
automatic controls begin the 
steaming operation and after a pre- 
determined time, steaming is 
ceased. The door is so controlled 
that it will not open until steam- 
ing is finished, but begins opening 
automatically when steam has been 
released from the chamber. 

With this particular system the 
machines are supplied with 24 
forms or 36 forms. The 36 form 
machine requires about 132 square 
feet of floor space. The height of 
both machines is about 8 feet. 

With this system, boarders walk 
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The Most Beautiful Stocking in the World . . . Flawlessly 
knit, amazingly sheer—it’s a fabric ot wondrous beauty. TMW “Fixture 
Drawn”’* Needles, an exclusive TMW Patent, assure greater profits 
through higher quality production of full-fashioned stockings, The 
“Fixture Drawn” Process holds the needles straight and true. It makes a 
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superior needle. Keep your Knitting Machines young and effective with 
TMW Needles... And remember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put 


your needle bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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“Keep some til more come.” 


SCOTCH PROVERB 


Until production schedules will permit prompt delivery of the new high- 
precision READING Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine, our Engineers 
will do their utmost to help you keep your present equipment at 
highest efficiency. Let us tell you about our complete reconditioning 


service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and higher profits. 


PEACILE MACHINE WORKS .« READING, PA. 
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Photo Courtesy, Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 


the length of the extended con- 
veyor, removing stockings and 
placing stockings to be boarded on 
the form. When the forms on one 
side have been conveyed into the 
steaming chamber, the boarder 
walks along the conveyor on the 
opposite side of machine and re- 
peats the operation of stripping 
and boarding. 

This particular system has a 
rated output capacity varying from 
6842 dozen pairs per eight-hour- 
day, when the 24 form machine is 
operated with 15 pounds of pres- 
sure on a 2% minute cycle to 180 
dozen pairs per eight-hour-day 
when the 36 form machine is op- 
erated with 30 pounds of pressure 
on a 1 minute cycle. 


Rectangular Steam Chamber 


Still another system consists of a 
rectangular steam chamber into 
which forms containing nylon 
stockings are inserted in a hori- 
zontal position. The machine is 


Battery of preboarding ma- 
chines in operation in typi- 
cal hosiery mill. With this 
system steaming is taking 
place in machines where cy]- 
inder is closed, while board- 
ers remove finished stock- 
ings and place stockings to 
be treated on boards of open 
machines. Timing is so set 
that when boarders finish 
on one machine, the one in 
which steaming is taking 
place will be opening auto- 
matically. 


equipped with two sets of 24 forms 
each, so that one set is in the 
chamber while the other is be- 
ing worked on by the operator. 

Each form unit is mounted on a 
carriage with ballbearing wheels. 
The form carriages roll on rails 
supported on a transversely mov- 
ing truck at the front of the ma- 
chine. Upon removal from the 
chamber, the carriage of forms is 
tilted upright to bring the forms 
in a position conveniently acces- 
sible to the operator. An automatic 
lock retains the forms in an up- 
right position while boarding takes 
place. 

Briefly, here is how the machine 
operates. When a carriage of forms 
containing stockings just treated 


Photo Courtesy Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
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Single-operator nylon preboarding 
machine. Front carriage trips auto- 
matically and is lowered to horizon- 
tal position: a slight push sends it 
into retort, door closes and setting of 
hosiery begins. After hosiery is set, 
steam is exhausted, door opens auto- 
matically and forms are discharged. 


is removed, it is in a horizontal 
position in front of the steaming 
chamber; the set on which stock- 
ings has just been placed is off 
center in a vertical position. The 
operator rolls the truck to place 
the set of forms, on which stock- 
ings have been just placed, in 
front of the door and the truck 
locks in that position. A trip lever 
releases the forms from vertical 
position and they are rocked to 
horizontal position. That set of 
forms is rolled into the chamber, 
the door swings closed behind 
them, and steaming begins. 

The operator then removes 
stockings from forms just taken 
from the steaming chamber, re- 
places them with others and the 
process continues. 

In this system the timing cycle 
and the amount of steam both vary 
with the character of the hosiery 
and the output requirements of the 
mills. 


Cylindrical Chamber 


Another system utilizes a com- 
pact unit consisting of a cylindri- 
cal chamber in which hosiery on 
boards is subjected to steam at 
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Boards revolve so that each board at some time comes into position 
for boarding, directly in front of each boarder. 


high pressure. (See photographs). 

This unit occupies about 10 
square feet of floor space for the 
actual machine. It is operated as 
follows: 

While the cylinder of the ma- 
chine, which is lightweight and re- 
sistant to steam pressure because 
of cylindrical shape is held in an 
upraised position by a hydrauli- 
cally operated shaft, two boarders 
place stockings on forms. There 
are 30 boards on each of these ma- 
chines. Once the stockings are on 
the boards, one operator releases 
a switch, which controls the cylin- 
der. The cylinder descends and is 
engaged by the lower portion of 
the machine, to form a leakproof 
steam chamber. 

Steam is released within the 
chamber at 15 to 30 pounds of 
pressure per square inch, depend- 
ing upon conditions to be met in 
the mill and upon the timing cycle. 
While the steaming process is tak- 
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ing place in the first machine, the 
operators move to the second ma- 
chine and begin placing stockings 
on boards. By the time they are 
ready to close the second machine, 
the cycle has been completed in 
the first machine, and the cylinder 
is automatically rising, so that the 
operators can return to the first 
machine, remove the finished 
stockings, replace them _ with 
others, and thus continue the pro- 
cess, Each machine has a rated out- 
put of 18 dozen pairs of hosiery 
per hour, under ideal conditions. 

These machines are usually in- 
stalled in pairs and operated by 
two boarders, who work together 
on one machine and then on the 
other. When the two boarders op- 
erate as a team; the rated output 
capacity is 36 dozen pairs per hour 
—or 288 dozen pairs in an 8-hour 
working day. 

The boards of this machine are 
mounted in circular fashion, so 





that when the boards are nested, 
they fit neatly inside the closed 
cylinder, As the cylinder reaches 
its topmost position, the forms are 
automatically ejected to a position 
convenient for boarding. A few 
seconds after the cylinder has 
raised and the boards have auto- 
matically been ejected into posi- 
tion for boarding, the circular 
mounting which holds the boards 
begins to turn slowly, so that the 
boarders need not leave their posi- 
tion on the floor. 

The rate of travel is so timed to 
‘allow for removal of finished 
stockings and the placing on the 
boards of stockings to be steamed. 
Boarders report that this machine 
is simple to operate. The only work 
required on their part is the strip- 
ping and boarding of the stockings. 

The boards in this machine. are 
made of especially treated alumi- 
num to assure long life and free- 
dom from roughness. Boards are 
held in a vertical position while 
the stockings are in the steam 
chamber. There is no tendency for 
the stockings to creep and cause 
wrinkles. The _ stocking’s own 
weight prevents wrinkles from 
forming during the steaming op- 
eration. 


Changing Boards for Size 


Boards are readily changed on 
the equipment described in the 
first two methods. In the third 
method outlined, the boards are 
equipped with detachable toes, 
permitting the changing from one 
size to another without changing 
the entire board. By changing the 
toes on the boards, the machine 
can be converted to operate with 
another size of stockings in a few 
minutes, with no extensive change 
to the machine. 

_In considering the matter of pre- 

boarding, mill men take into ac- 
count the quality of finished hos- 
iery, output, cost of operation, 
work required on the part of the 
boarders, and floor space required. 
All added together enables the mill 
man to form his own intelligent 
conclusions as to how preboard- 
irg shall be done in his particular 
plant. From even a cursory exami- 
nation of the machinery field, it is 
obvious that equipment manufac- 
turers have given the matter in- 
tensive study, 
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Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machines Elastic attaching, hemming and in- 
operate at extremely high speed, and, _serting operations on men’s knitted 
because of their simplicity in design, | and woven shorts, women’s and chil- 
construction and unusual flexibility, dren’s knitted undergarments, pa- 
permit operators to complete the jamas, etc., are efficiently and uni- 
most intricate operations on a wide formly completed on “W&G” Flat 
variety of fabrics with facility. Bed Machines. 














The flat elastic waist band attaching operation on knit and woven athletic 
shorts is neatly and economically done on Style 970-ACWS. 

The patented Elastic Tension Device incorporated as an integral part of 
the machine ensures uniform sizes with just the right amount of stretch 
to the elastic. It controls positively and accurately the varying lengths for 
different size garments. 
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Hemming and elastic inserting operations on women’s and children’s 
knitted undergarments and pajamas are done on Style 992-5. A neat and 
attractive finish is obtained with no possibility of the elastic slipping in 
the hem as provision is made for tacking the elastic at start and finish 
of the operation. The beautiful stitching, both on the inside and outside 
adds definite sales appeal to the garment. 


Flat or frill elastic tops or belts are applied to rayon, silk, cotton and wool 
undergarments with Style 950-CWS. 

This machine is also equipped with the patented Elastic Tension Device, 
which is very similar to a miniature puller feed. It is positive in action and 
is provided with adjustable means for increasing or decreasing the amount 
of tension on the elastic. 


Send for illustrated Descriptive Literature 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


214 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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A review of the present-day methods for 
cleaning, especially with compressed air 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We have been hearing and read- 
ing about the use of a blower and 
air pressure for the cleaning of 
hosiery machines and plants. 

Do you have any information on 
this type of equipment, as to how 
successfully it has been used, and 
to what extent it has been used? 
We would also like to know pos- 
sible sources of supply. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7745 

(The above inquiry was referred 
to a knitting expert before pub- 
lication and his reply follows.— 
THE EDITORS). 


THIS IS a reply to a recent in- 

quiry to COTTON asking about 
methods used to clean hosiery ma- 
chines, and the advisability of 
using compressed air. The ques- 
tion was from CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7745. 

In view of the fact that the in- 
quirer did not identify the types 
of machines that he desired to 
clean, or state whether he might 
be knitting wool, mixed wool, or 
soft cotton (types of yarn that pro- 
duce the most lint), or mercer- 
ized or rayon (types that produce 
very little lint) I will try to givea 
comprehensive explanation of the 
system as we have found it to work 
in our mill. 

For the past twelve years, we 
have been using compressed air 
to do most of the cleaning of our 
knitting machines. In fact, we 
now have two of these air com- 
pressing systems in use. However, 
I can readily recall the many trou- 
bles that developed through the 
old method of hand-cleaning ma- 
chines. 


Hand Cleaning Method 


It was customary to close the 
machinery down thirty minutes to 
an hour before quitting time each 
Saturday to allow the knitters 
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enough time to mop their machines 
with pieces of waste. It was a re- 
quirement that each knitter clean 
his machines as well as he could 
from the top of the yarn bracket 
down to the legs. 

This was never a very Ssatisfac- 
tory method, as every individual 
cleaned his machines according to 
his own standards of cleanliness, 
directed by his own conscience. 




















While some would go so far as to 
even crawl in behind the ma- 
chines to give them a thorough 
cleaning, others would only pol- 
ish off the name plate and the 
front legs. Hence, it was usually 
necessary to discharge at least one 
of the worst offenders each year 
for improper cleaning in order to 
set an example. 


Attachment and Second Shift 


This condition existed for sev- 
eral years, until machines began 
to be manufactured with many 
different attachments to make fan- 
cy hosiery, thereby making it al- 
most impossible to give the ma- 
chines a very thorough cleaning, 


Cleaning Circular Machines 


due to the fact that the knitter 
was unable to reach many of the 
main parts of the machine by 
hand. 

At the same time, to complicate 
the procedure, the second shift 
came into being, requiring two sets 
of knitters for each section of ma- 
chines. Machine cleaning became 
more difficult because the knitters 
had a ready alibi for their ma- 
chines being in such bad condi- 
tion, claiming they were not get- 
ting any assistance from the other 
shift. Sometimes, this made it 
necessary for the day foreman to 
take the matter up with the night 
foreman, or vice versa. In the 
meantime, hand cleaning of ma- 
chines was fast becoming a lost 
art; and just at the time when 
things looked most critical, com- 
pressed air came to the rescue. 


Compressed Air 


With the many complicated 
types of machines, such as Komet 
Links and Links, Standard 80, 
Scott & Williams ES, HH Panel 
Wraps, Banner Combination 
Wraps, and the late model Scott 
& Williams 400-needle K, all of 
which are being so extensively 
used today, and which are being 
run two, and sometimes three 
shifts, we know of no way other 
than cleaning with compressed air 
to keep them in running condition. 


Fixer Cleans Own Section 


In our mill, today, it is consid- 
ered a part of the fixer’s work to 
blow-off his section of machines. 
Our Komet and HH machines, 
which are knitting wool and part 
wool hosiery, and which are being 
operated two and three shifts, are 
being cleaned once each shift, This 
cleaning consumes about ten to fif- 
teen minutes of each fixer’s time. 
Unless: they were cleaned by this 
method, the Komet cylinder and 
yarn guides would otherwise pre- 
sent quite a difficult cleaning 
problem. 

Also, this applying of com- 
pressed air two to three times each 
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“But, darling, you never give me nylons 
scoured with Alkamine K-50.” 


Alkamine K-50, a powerful new detergent for scouring 
nylon, rayon and rayon welt hosiery, gets to the center of 
the fiber with amazing speed. Fabrics are cleaner and 
clearer in half the ordinary time. 


Equally effective on cotton skeins and package yarns, and 
cotton piece goods combined with spun rayon, Alkamine 
K-50 increases dye penetration and shortens dyeing time. 
Results are more uniform because there are no lime soap 
deposits to cause streakiness. Fabrics emerge with a fresh, 
lustrous finish. 


If you have a problem in scouring and wetting-out, try 
the new and improved Alkamine K-50 in paste form. 
We'll be glad to serve you. 


ALKAMINE K-50 


Amalgamated Chemical Corp., Phila.34, Pa.:: Southern Representative: 
Robert A. Bruce, P.O. Box 35, Greensboro, N.C. :: Makers of a com- 
plete line of Textile Finishes, Dyeing Agents, Penetrants and Softeners. 
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day to the HH sinker bed prevents 
the dense accumulation of lint and 
foreign matter, thereby helping to 
alleviate sinker troubles, such as 
sinker streaks, and soon. We find 
that any machine running on wool, 
part wool, or soft cottons should 
be cleaned every day. 

On the other hand, it is not 
necessary to clean daily those types 
of fine gauge machines, such as 
the Scott & Williams ES, Standard 
80, or Banner automatic wrap ma- 
chines, that are running on mer- 
cerized and rayon yarns, and 
which do not accumulate lint so 
fast. However, when these ma- 
chines are cleaned, the necessity 
of using compressed air is even 
greater, for the machines have 
many yarns, and there is no other 
way to clean the many take-ups 
and tensions adequately. 


Compressed Air for Little Jobs 


The fixer will automatically use 
compressed air for many little jobs. 
For instance, he will find it very 
convenient to blow-out a cam 
block, cylinder, or dial when tear- 
ing down a machine. And, in this 
day of constantly applying attach- 
ments, with the filing and drill- 
ing of holes all over the machine, 
which leaves a sediment of filing 
dust and drill chips everywhere, 
the fixer finds that compressed air 
is valuable and convenient to him 
in cleaning these fine particles of 
metal from the machines. 

An air hose with reasonable 
pressure can be used to an ad- 
vantage to clean a combination 
emery wheel and motor of metal 
particles and emery grit. Also, a 
little compressed air used in con- 
nection with natural gas makes a 
torch for heating small objects, sol- 
dering, or so on. 


While no mill would care to ad- 
mit it, most of them sooner or la- 
ter have yarns that get covered 
over with lint, which a little light 
air pressure will clean off, leaving 
the yarn in good usable condition. 


While compressed air is excel- 
lent for cleaning machines, it is 
not pretended that it will clean a 
large surplus of oil from an oil- 
flooded machine. Lint will absorb 
part of the oil, and if the machine 
is not re-flooded, the oil will final- 
ly disappear after a few cleanings. 
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If, on the other hand, the machine 
is continually over-oiled, and this 
should be guarded against, it will 
be necessary to wipe the excess 
oil off by hand. 

There are two kinds of com- 
pressed air systems—the station- 
ary and portable. While the basic 
principles are the same, either one 
of the two might fit some individ- 
ual conditions better than the 
other. 


Stationary Air Compressor 


The stationary compressor is 
usually located in an out-of-the- 
way place, probably in the base- 
ment. This compressor system con- 
sists of a tested steel tank, motor, 
pump, and an electrical control 
box, which is set to start the mo- 
tor and pump automatically when 
the pressure drops below 70 
pounds, and to cut off when the 
pressure builds up to 90 pounds. 
This low and high pressure can 
be easily adjusted to suit the needs 
of each company. 


The tank is usually about two 
feet in diameter, and four or five 
feet long. It is provided with a 
petcock at the bottom to enable 
one to blow out the condensation 
of water, which accumulates dur- 
ing the compressing of air. This 
water drawing is only necessary 
about once each month. The tank 
also contains. a safety blow-off 
valve, should something happen to 
run the pressure beyond the auto- 
matic setting. 

From this tank, a pipe line is 
run to the various departments 


where compressed air is to be 
used, such as knitting depart- 
ments, ribber rooms, and looping 
and seaming departments, with as 
many as six or eight outlets in the 
knitting department alone. Each 
outlet consists of a cut-off valve 
equipped with a special rubber 
hose lock, with from 25 to 50 feet 
of rubber hose. The outlet valve 
can be adjusted to whatever pres- 
sure is needed on the individual 
line, making it desirable for all 
types of work. 

The end of each hose is equipped 
with one of several varieties of 
nozzles, most all of which have 
the lever valve release. Some of 
these nozzles are short with large 
openings that will let out a general 
burst of air pressure, while others 
might be of the long slender type 
with small openings which con- 
fine the air pressure to a small 
area, and enable one to reach the 
usually inaccessible parts of the 
machine. When not in use this 
rubber hose should be coiled on a 
rack that is provided. 


The Portable Compressor 


The portable type of compressor 
is usually a much smaller unit 
with compressor tank, motor and 
pump all assembled on wheels, so 
that it may be easily moved to any 
machine alley or department at 
will. It is only necessary to plug 
in the electric current and allow a 
few minutes time for the pump to 
build up the proper pressure be- 
fore the flexible rubber hose can 
be plied out to the individual job 
to be: done. This portable tank 
has the same safety mechanisms as 
the stationary tank. 

The main advantage of a port- 
able tank over a stationary tank 
is that it may be moved to any 
temporary quarters or experi- 
mental rooms, machine shop, to 
any other buildings away from 
the knitting department, or to any 
place where compressed air might 
not often be needed. The only 
necessary requirement is that there 
be an electric plug within reach 
of the portable machine. 

Compressed air equipment is 
usually efficient and requires little 
upkeep, other than proper lubri- 
cation of motor and pump. ° 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7746 
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Call on 
KNOX 


for dependable, 
electroplating and 
heat treating 
service. 





MAKE CERTAIN 
PLANS ARE 


You know how it is—often, even 
the most carefully worked out plans 
can go wrong unless backed by de- 
pendable production. You can fre- 
quently avoid costly break-downs 
and production tie-ups in your plant 
by calling on Knox for high calibre 
Electroplating or Heat Treating 
service. 


You will be efficiently served by 
one of the finest and most modern 





electroplating and heat treating 
plants in the South—no matter how 
exacting your requirements may be. 


Safeguard even split-second-timed 
production schedules by maintain- 
ing constant contact with the Elec- 
troplating and Heat Treating Di- 
vision of the Knox Corporation. 
Make certain that your important 
plans are “trouble” free. 





ELECTROPLATING AND HEAT TREATING DIVISION 


AUGUSTA, 


GEORGIA 
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An Eye on the Knitting Mills 


SHELTON HosIErRY MILLs, INc., Shel- 
ton, Conn., has plans under way for 
a new two-story and basement addi- 
tion, reported to cost about $140,000, 
with equipment. 


BEAR BRAND Hosiery Co., Chicago, 
Ill., has let general contract for a 
new mill at Paxton, Ill. The one- 
story structure is estimated to cost 
about $160,000, with equipment. 


MINNESOTA KNITTING MILLs, St. 
Paul, Minn., has let general contract 
to Schmuckler Contracting Co., also 
of St. Paul, for a new one-story 
addition. Cost is reported to be $50,- 
000. 


HOLEPROOF Hosiery Co. is sched- 
uled to install an air-conditioning 
system in its mill at Quitman, Miss., 
which is now under construction. 


CuRRIE MILLs, Inc., Carthage, N. C., 
recently chartered, will operate Cur- 
rie Hosiery Mills, Inc., for the manu- 
facture of men’s half-hose. Officials 
of the new company are Wilbur H. 
and John M. Currie, the former 
having served as president of Currie 
Hosiery Mills. 


Hoover Hosiery Co., Concord, N. 
C., has let general contract to C. M. 
Guest & Sons, Greensboro, N. C., for 
a new one-story addition, estimated 
to cost $80,000, including equipment. 


CROWN Hosiery MILts, Inc., High 
Point, N. C., has let general contract 
to R. K. Stewart & Son, also of High 
Point, for a new addition to its mill. 
Construction will begin soon. 


A knitting mill will be established 
at Denver. Pa.. by Kart and EriIcu 
HEMMERICH, sons of Hugo Hem- 
merich, vice-president and general 
manager of Berkshire Knitting mills. 
Orders have been placed for six 51- 
gauge machines for the new mill. 


THE HAMER Mitts plant of the 
CAROLINA TEXTILE Corp., at Dillon, 
S. C., has been acquired by Max 
Schiffman, of New York. The com- 
pany will continue to manufacture 
cotton from the raw stage into fin- 
ished wearing products, including 
girdles, undershirts, polo shirts and 
other knitted goods. 


THE WALDRIDGE KNITTING MILLs, at 
Jonesboro, Ark., has increased its 
output to about 1,000 pairs of 
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The organization recently put on a 
women’s and children’s anklets daily. 
night shift. 


WARREN HOSIERY MILLS, at Dayton, 
Tenn., is scheduled to begin opera- 
tions in the near future. Warren 
Spivey, Jr., is the owner. 


JOHN J. KRONENBERG was recently 
re-elected president of Wayne Knit- 
ting Mills, at Fort Wayne, Ind. 


THE MARLETTE KNITTING Co., at 
Elon College, N. C., recently began 
operations. Full production is ex- 
pected to produce about 2,000 dozen 
pairs of half-hose a week. 


CULPEPPER HOSIERY MILLs is sched- 
uled to begin operations sometime in 
the summer. The plant is located at 
Dunn, N. C. Owners are C. H. Cul- 
pepper and Fred Farley, Jr., of Dan- 
ville, Va. Mr. Farley will be resident 
manager of the new mill. 


JAMES A. Hurr, JR., has been 
elected president of Rockwood Mills, 
Rockwood, Tenn. He succeeds his 
father, the late James A. Huff. 


NorTH STATE KNITTING MILL, a 
new concern, has started production 
at Newton, N. C. Production of 
jersey cloth averages about 10,000 
pounds a week. The North State 
Knitting building will soon house 
Hickory Knitting Products Co., which 
will also produce jersey cloth. 


ALBERT F. GarRROv & Sons, INC., a 
new hosiery mill, has been organized 
at Valdese, N. C. Production is 
scheduled to begin in August. The 
company will make Argyle type 
men’s socks. 


THE MACUNGIE HOSIERY MILLS, INC., 
is scheduled to begin operation soon 
at Macungie, Pa. The plant will man- 
ufacture 5l-gauge nylon and rayon 
hosiery. Owners are Samuel I. Burd, 
Martin M. Burd, and Frank H. Burd, 
who operate the Lycoming Hosiery 
Co. 


New manager of the Meridian, 
Miss. plant of ArtcrRAFT Hosrery Co. 
is Brig. Gen. Paul X. English, now on 
terminal leave from the army. He 
will have complete charge of full- 
fashioned and seamless hosiery pro- 
duction at the plant. 


A new mill will be opened at 
Jonesboro, N. C., for the manufac- 


ture of women’s hosiery. Known as 
the Morzac Hosiery MILL, the com- 
pany will install about 30 machines 
and begin operation as soon as they 
are in place. 


A small grey goods plant is plan- 
ned to operate in Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Elmer Kelly, manager of the Dayton 
Hosiery Mills, and Dewey Kerr, 
superintendent, are interested in its 
establishment. 


HILL WOOLEN MILLS, INc., at Nor- 
wich, Conn., have leased property 
formerly occupied by the Plastic 
Wire and Cable Corp., which will 
be used for a mill knitting jersey 
cloth. Machinery will be installed in 
the near future. The expansion will 
not involve the woolen yarn plant 
headed by W. Stanley Hill, president. 


THE GRAYSVILLE HOSIERY MILLS, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., plan to resume 
operations in the near future, ac- 
cording to a recent report. 


COLONIAL Hosiery Co., INc., re- 
cently chartered, will operate a mill 
at Jamaica Plain, Mass. J. I. Gordon 
is president. 


A new one-story hosiery mill will 
be erected at Hatboro, Pa., at a re- 
ported cost of about $45,000, with 
equipment. General ‘contract has 
been let to T. W. Fesmire & Sons, 
Jenkintown, Pa. Paul Scherzer, of 
Jenkintown, is the architect. 


LYON KNITTING MILL, at Herndon, 
Pa., men’s half-hose, has been ac- 
quired by Vernon Cline and A. W. 
Shuford, both of Hickory, N. C. For 
the present, operations will be main- 
tained at Herndon. 


VANETTE HosreERY MILLs, Dallas, 
Texas, will begin erection of a new 
one-story mill, at a reported cost of 
$60,000, including equipment. 


ROOSEVELT KNITTING Co., INc., of 
Manchester, Conn., has announced 
that its New York office is now lo- 
cated at 83 Chambers St. 


RICHMOND Hosiery MILLs, Ross- 
ville, Ga., celebrated its 50th anni- 
versary in April. The mill was estab- 
lished in 1896 by Garnett Andrews, 
Sr., president of the company. Mr. 
Andrews and one employee, Mrs. Vic- 
toria Cathey, have been continuously 
with the organization since its be- 
ginning. 


Unity KNITTING MILLS, Union, S. 
C., has added the manufacture of 
nylon anklets to its production. The 
39-gauge, seven-thread anklets are 
being produced at the rate of 100 
dozen pairs a week. 
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IN SWIMSUIT FABRICS 
with Knitting by Torrington Needles 


OnE of the most important requirements of a knitted 
swimsuit is flexibility. It must fit snugly yet stretch 
easily to allow free body movement and still retain its 
shape through long wear. Here is where good knitting 
is a prime necessity. 

Torrington Needles contribute to these qualities by 
producing accurate, uniform stitches. The fine temper, 
smooth finish and uniform dimensions of Torrington 
Needles are assured by special precision methods of 
manufacture. If you are not already using Torrington’s 
precision-engineered Needles in your machines, we 
believe one trial will convince you of their top-quality 
features. 
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THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 
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They're cutting operating costs all along the line 


Economy of operation is an inherent feature of Torring- 
ton Needle Bearings, and it shows up in the form of 
measurable cost savings all down the line.... 

In power costs... The tremendous radial capacity of 
Needle Bearings, combined with their low coefficient 
of friction and equalized load distribution at operating 
speeds, assures minimum starting and running friction 

. less power consumption. 

In lubrication costs... The close-fitting, turned-in lips 
of the hardened outer shell form a reservoir to retain 
the lubricant and distribute it evenly over all of the 
bearing surfaces. Thus, less frequent lubrication and 
maintenance are required, and bearing wear is reduced 
to the vanishing point. 

In servicing or replacement costs... 


Needle Bearings 


also contribute marked economies. They never seem to 
need attention, seldom if ever is a replacement required. 
This is due directly to their design, high load capacity 
and efficient lubrication. 

In your own industry, compact, low-cost Torrington 
Needle Bearings have solved innumerable friction 
problems. Our Catalog 32, copy of which is available 
upon request, will give you a comprehensive picture of 
Needle Bearing advantages as applied to the machines 
you design, build or operate. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN. SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 
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Gov’t Encourages Money 
for Big Business 


THE VARIOUS CHANGES that al- 

ready have been made in gov- 
ernment controls, as applying to 
the knitting industry, together with 
those still in prospect, will by mid- 
year have gone far toward putting 
the manufacturers and _ distribu- 
tors in a better position for civilian 
business than they have been dur- 
ing the last five years. It is to be 
noted in this connection, that such 
additional opportunities as are 
now developing must be taken 
advantage of on a much higher 
basis of manufacturing costs than 
as if the freedom from controls 
had come immediately after V-J 
Day. 

In this respect, the enlightened 
actions of OPA and CPA that re- 
cently have stirred the enthusiasm 
of the knitting trades are some- 
what obviously belated. Quite a 
number of the smaller manufac- 
turers in the various knitwear 
lines have begun to find them- 
selves lacking financial resources 
to “swing” a substantially larger 
volume of business unless they can 
get (a) new capital or (b) loans on 


attractive terms, 

It is cited as an anomaly that al- 
though financial institutions 
throughout the country seem to be 
actively seeking employment for 
investment funds, there has so far 
been no great rush of capital in 
the direction of small business. 
That is, the big fellows appear eas- 
ily able to get all the help they 
want, to grow bigger, but so- 
called “small business’’ seemingly 
must rely on government assist- 
ance in the shape of favorable leg- 
islation, or the development of a 
special lending program under 
supervision of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The trend over the last several 
months also has seemed to show 
that “big business,” in some relat- 
ed lines, prefers dealing with 
large concerns that can consume 
manufacturing materials steadily 
in great volume, with manifest 
economies in selling expense, etc. 
It still has to be demonstrated if 
(in the knitwear field) this is a 
temporary condition, or if it can 
be expected to last over a term of 
years. 


Trends in Hosiery 


For many weeks the hosiery in- 
dustry has sought various con- 
cessions from the government con- 
trol agencies, including more free- 
dom from pricing restrictions that 
had become obsolete because of 
rising costs, and freer access to 
manufacturing materials. In recent 
weeks some of these benefits be- 
gan to emerge, though not with- 
out delay and obstruction from 
labor leaders, who represented 
that such aid to industry would 
raise the cost of living and add im- 
petus to the “inflationary spiral.”’ 

At this writing (May 15), revis- 
ion of S. O.-154 has begun, and 
thus far it awards the manufac- 
turers of cotton and woolen hos- 
iery for men, women, children and 
infants a considerable pricing ad- 


vantage in that the knitters are al- 
lowed to figure their ceiling rates 
on the basis of full recognition of 
labor and yarn costs. This probably 
will soon be extended to include 
hosiery made from synthetic fibers, 
and other knitted items. 

In some quarters, this is assum- 
ed to indicate really the termina- 
tion of effective price control for 
hosiery, though the revised S. O.- 
154 requires reports from the hos- 
iery mills and statements to those 
buying from these mills. 


To Increase Production 


The effect of this revision of S. 
O.-154, it is expected among hos- 
iery distributors, will be to “take 
the lid off production,” and var- 
ious estimates are offered as to the 
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probable time when hosiery sup- 
ply will come abreast of the de- 
mand. As far as demand for stock- 
ings is concerned, distributors feel 
there is no foreseeable time when 
it will not be “tremendous.” 

Others, however, point to diver- 
sification that is likely to develop 
among the many kinds and values 
of salient categories, to the end 
that in their belief, the hosiery 
business will for a time remain a 
guessing game and the prizes will 
go to manufacturers and distribu- 
tors who can afford to take ex- 
ceptional risks in order to be in 
position to establish themselves to 
harvest big profits. 


Changes in Equipment 


It is said to be obvious that 
mechanical equipment among hos- 
lery manufacturers is rapidly un- 
dergoing important changes, tend- 
ing to make large producers 
stronger than before, to the in- 
creasing disadvantage of many of 
their smaller competitors. This 
also, it is related, concerns the su- 
perior access that the larger con- 
cerns are likely to have as to op- 
portunity afforded them to intro- 
duce new and improved types of 
hosiery, such as have been devised 
by the research departments of 
great corporations that supply the 
manufacturing materials. 


Future of Marginal Mills 


The future of the smaller, some- 
what marginal, hosiery’ mills, 
therefore, is regarded by some to 
be in doubt at present, but from 
the present operations of the hos- 
iery industry in general, and from 
statements that have been publish- 
ed recently, concerning produc- 
tion and shipments of stockings, 
none of this appears. It is believed 
by some observers that if any im- 
portant segment of the hosiery 
business were to be seriously 
threatened in this way, complaints 
immediately would arise from the 
hosiery workers, through their 
unions. 

The prospect of new and better 
yarns to work with, as promised 
by large producers who have the 
ability to translate promises into 
actual performance, meanwhile 
holds out encouragement to all 
and sundry among the _ hosiery 
manufacturers, because a time will 
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come when stockings will have to 
compete for a fair share of the (re- 
duced) consumers’ dollars. It is not 
too much to say, observers com- 
ment, that a few years hence 
hosiery manufacturers and distri- 
butors will be pushing a much 
better product than they ever 
handled before, from the _ stand- 
point of price, durability and style. 

It is also cited that, notwith- 
standing present pressure exerted 
apparently in favor, exclusively, of 
active hosiery concerns that have 
plenty of resources for expansion, 
natural growth of manufacturing 
materials later on will force even 
the Jargest producers in the syn- 
thetic field to cultivate the smaller 
users. 


Underwear Trade Position 
Improved by S. 0.-154 


The branches of the knitwear 
industry that make and sell un- 
derwear for men, women, children, 
and infants are presently regarded 
as having been greatly benefited 
by OPA’s revisions of S. O.-154, 
enabling the manufacturers to off- 
set their higher costs of labor and 
yarns, and also conferring on 
wholesale and retail distributors 
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the right to pass along to the pub- 
lic the resulting price increases. 

Underwear manufacturers also 
have been favored indirectly by 
the joint OPA-CPA so-called 
‘“freeze-incentive’ cotton sale yarn 
program, which became effective 
as of May 1, 1946, and which is in- 
tended (a) to stimulate additional 
output of underwear yarn by (b) 
giving the spinners an _ incentive 
price increase of five per cent and 
(c) channeling the production into 
essential end-products. 


Better Position Now 


As a result of the various actions 
taken by government control agen- 
cies, and in prospect of some ac- 
tions that still have to be released, 
the underwear mills are reported 
now to find themselves in much 
better position as regards their 
profit margins and the supply of 
manufacturing materials than they 
have been for several years. 

However, a study of reports of 
retail sales of underwear over the 
last several weeks, gleaned from 
various sections of the country, 
together with mail order and de- 
partment store featured offerings 
of underwear, appears to indicate 


that, even without this special as- 
sistance from OPA and CPA, the 
industry has managed _ substant- 
ially to enlarge production and 
shipments of quite a number of 
wanted items, which previously 
were mostly on the “critical list” 
as far as consumer supply was 
concerned. 

That is, in some quarters, prices 
asked at retail actually have 
seemed reasonable in view of the 
better quality of merchandise now 
available. Regular suppliers now 
seem to have more goods to sell, 
and other distributors have re- 
ceived their first standard num- 
bers in many months. 


Controls Are Liberalized 


Government agencies already 
have launched a program which, 
as applied to knitwear manufac- 
turers and distributors, can be re- 
garded as embracing the follow- 
ing salient points: 

(1) The agencies will try to 
make quick decisions from now on 
whenever individuals and/or 
groups apply for relief; (2) there 
will be orderly removal or ad- 
justment of ceilings and/or sub- 
sidies; (3) that agencies from time 
to time will announce major 
changes in their policies; (4) there 
will be a widespread extension of 
the practice recently adopted of 
“incentive pricing; (5) there also 
will be a return to “selective” 
price control, which will result in 
freezing many items which, in the 
opinion of the agencies, are rela- 
tively ‘‘non-essential.”’ 

OPA already has_ released 
(though somewhat belatedly) a 
preliminary revision of S. O.-154, 
which the agency intends shall en- 
courage the manufacturers of cot- 
ton and woolen knitwear—includ- 
ing underwear, hosiery and knit- 
ted fabrics—to resume or increase 
their output of “base period” 
standard-quality items. In this 
action, OPA undertook to account 
for recent wide increases in yarn 
prices and to eliminate all of the 
cut-off points. 

Revised S. O.-154,- according to 
those in the knitwear lines, af- 
fects the following constructions 
made either from cotton or woolen 
yarns, or from combinations of 
these fibers: Men’s, women’s, chil- 
dren’s, and infants’ knitted under- 
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PANY 
tT MILLS COM 
WwiscAs> Excellence cosets 
The Maxk Of —_ Ki vew ¥ 
ALBEMARLE.N& ‘ 
april 12,» 198 
Ince 


-_ YEARS AGO, Wiscassett Mills Company, Al- 
bemarle, N. C., installed a new twin package dyeing 
machine, They use it with all types of colors for 
cotton yarns. 

In the letter reproduced above, T. R. Smith, man- 
ager of Wiscassett’s yarn dyeing department, makes 
several significant comments. He says, for example, 
that no corrosion “has ever appeared on the metal. 
The surface ...stays bright. Practically no cleaning 
from one color to another is required.” 

That’s easily understandable. For, when the R. D. 
Cole Manufacturing Co., Newman, Ga., built this 
machine for Wiscassett Mills, they used INCONEL*. 
This rugged, rustless 80 Nickel-14 Chromium alloy 
is especially well suited for all dyeing processes. It 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


8 years’ dyeing service 


NO SIGN of CORROSION! 








1 Company » 


resists strong alkalies, chlorides and reducing acids; 
it wards off harmful attack by many oxidizing acids. 


Although Inconel exceeds structural steel in both 
strength and toughness, no special techniques are 
required for its fabrication and welding. The avail- 
ability of standard mill forms and castings !:eeps 
costs down. Where plate thicknesses are to be 3/16” 
or greater, Inconel-clad steel answers the purpose— 


and is more economical. 


You'll find further information concerning the 
advantages and uses of this superior metal for tex- 
tile dyeing equipment in Technical Bulletin T-7, 
Engineering Properties of Inconel. We'll be glad to 
mail you a copy upon receipt of your request. 




















SACOM EL 


(80 NICKEL - 4 CHROMIUM) 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Wien Nviting Advertisers, Please Mention 
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wear; sweatshirts; men’s, women’s, 
children’s and infants’ hosiery; 
knitted sleepers; all-cotton flat and 
circular-knit fabrics, including 
those for tubing, wristlets and 
bags. 

Under this S. O.-154 revision, 
the retailers and wholesalers will 
not be bothered by absorption re- 
quirements. Mark-ups under MPR- 
580 (the retail price chart regula- 
tion) will be applied to the new 
manufacturers’ prices. 


Hose Men Like R. S. 0.-154; 
Underwear Men Don’t 


Though OPA officials regard 
their current and intended revi- 
sions of S. O.-154 as a big step in 
advance, their efforts, at this writ- 
ing, have met with a mixed re- 
ception by those in the various 
trades, Hosiery manufacturers and 
distributors are described as show- 
ing a fair degree of enthusiasm for 
the new OPA dispensation. The 
comments offered by underwear 
people have been more conserva- 
tive. The latter are represented as 


feeling that, so far, OPA remedial 
action in their behalf scarcely 
will be more than a mild help to 
them. 

As regards underwear, com- 
parisons between the new R. S. O.- 
154 and the defunct S. O.-137 
(heavyweight underwear relief 
order) can be regarded as inevit- 
able. Some of the underwear peo- 
ple feel they were better off under 
S. O.-137, because in this way they 
were assured of all of their actual 
costs whereas, under revised S, O.- 
154 they get recognition only of 
actual yarn cost increases and 
their extra labor expenses since 
1942. 


Penalizes Integrated Mills 


Underwear mills also are repre- 
sented as feeling that revised S. 
O.-154 penalizes integrated mills 
by providing considerably higher 
margins for those manufacturers 
who buy their yarn, instead of 
spinning it themselves. The under- 
wear men also are cited as criti- 
cizing OPA’s alleged lack of re- 


cognition of indirect labor costs, 
such as supervisory and clerical 
help. It also has been related that 


the underwear mills say OPA 
cverlooked cost increases in items 
such as facings, buttons and 
thread. 

Makers of knitted infants’ wear, 
on the other hand, seem to be- 
lieve they will be helped by re- 
visions of S. O.-154. Turning out 
items which are of lighter weight 
than men’s and boys’ garments, it 
is explained, these manufacturers 
obtain greater end-profit results 
from every pound of yarn they 
buy. The newly adjusted prices, it 
is claimed, may give these produc- 
ers 10 or 12 cents per dozen extra. 
More production of infants’ knit- 
wear can be looked for, accord- 
ingly. 

On behalf of the hosiery manu- 
facturers, Earl Constantine head 
of the National Assn. of Hosiery 
Mfrs., says that OPA’s revision of 
important S. O.-154 is a “sound 
and needed” development. In the 
belief of this outstanding hosiery 
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(Opinion submitted by CoTTon’s market reporter) 


Philadelphia, May 15, 1946 


PRESENT DISCUSSION in the 

knitwear field seems to indicate 
that it no longer is tenable to re- 
gard inflation as something that 
can be avoided. Even the spokes- 
men for government agencies, 
whose chief task originally was 
conceived to be that of prevent- 
ing inflation, recently have begun 
frequently to refer to the degree 
to which inflation already prevails. 
Therefore, it is here, and obvious- 
ly will remain for a time, and will 
wax more serious before natural 
correctives intervene. So that, 
after all, industry observers are 
now more prone to try to figure 
on ways to save their own situa- 
tion during the inevitable defla- 
tion of volumes and vaiues that 
is sure to ensue. 

For one thing, discussion re- 
veals more or less general ac- 
ceptance of the idea that “high- 
er prices are coming.” Govern- 
ment officials now concede that 
most of the developments since 
V-J Day have conspired to pro- 
mote substantially higher levels 
for the prices of commodities and 
services of all kinds. Most im- 
portant of these price-raising in- 
fluences are set forth as follows: 

(1) Strikes, which reduced 
production during a time of scar- 
city; (2) certain government con- 
trols, which discouraged produc- 


tion of regular items and stimula- 
ted shifts into items yielding high- 
er profits; (3) business policies, 
which were designed to protect 
against rising costs, but which in 
many lines simply have accen- 
tuated the sellers’ markets; (4) 
consumer impatience over the 
many political and economic de- 
lays that prevented gratification 
by the public of long-deferred 
wants, because, with ample funds 
to spend, consumers have com- 
peted among themselves for mer- 
chandise. 


VETERANS in the industry point 

out that once an inflation has 
reached the present scope (it is 
world-wide) there is no known 
way of preventing eventual col- 
lapse, and for an individual busi- 
ness there is no way of averting 
losses and/or sharply reduced as- 
sets, except to go out of business 
just before the peak of inflation 
is reached. However, it is cited 
that the unfavorable aftermath 
may be somewhat minimized by 
folowing methods of operation 
which are briefly outlined below: 

(a) Speed up the inventory 
turnover to the maximum, keeping 
stocks at a minimum, but large 
enough to maintain sales volume; 
(b) when production reports show 
an approach to capacity levels, 
make sure that on-hand merchan- 


dise stocks are at the minimum re- 
quired to maintain sales volume; 
(c) use LIFO (last in, first out) 
inventory in computing the ma- 
terial cost of goods sold, as a 
means of minimizing inventory 
profits and losses; (d) make sure 
not to over-estimate the remain- 
ing postwar demand on the basis 
of current sales, as the latter in- 
volve a lot of inventory replace- 
ment, deferred demand and dupli- 
cate orders (partly speculative) 
(e) keep in mind our old almost 
forgotten friend, Good Will. 


IT IS RECOGNIZED by industry 

leaders that the foregoing will 
not suit those who believe that the 
best defense is to get all the prof- 
its they may while the getting is 
good. Hence, in such a time, they 
are likely to carry as much in- 
ventory as possible; they may du- 
plicate their inquiries and orders, 
to make sure of getting such goods 
as they actually want; they may 
charge all the traffic will bear, 
because such a clean-up opportun- 
ity is rare; they may take advan- 
tage of the shortage of real mér- 
chandise, to make and sell shoddy 
goods; and they may prepare to 
unload just before the inflation 
peak, forgetting that when many 
seek to buy it presages a time 
when all will want to sell. 
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Textile Schoolmen To Attend 
Rayon Seminar at American Viscose 


Some 40 faculty members from eight of the nation’s top-flight 
textile schools will go back to school themselves during the week 
of June 3 to 8, at the Textile Research Department of the American 
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Viscose Corporation in Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania. 


The teachers will attend a forward-looking Seminar arranged 
to bring them abreast of the most recent developments in applied 
research on the manufacture and uses of rayon. 


The project was first envisioned last fall when officials of 
American Viscose and its Educational Branch met with representa- 
tives of outstanding textile schools. It was decided that the educa- 
tors should send certain of their faculty members to Marcus Hook 
to learn in detail about research and production procedures from 





A seven-can, stainless steel slasher for sizing warps, one of many 
full-size textile machines at AVC’s Textile Research Department 
which will be studied at the seminar 


the rayon manufacturer’s own technicians. The Seminar will include courses on fabrics, cotton system spinning, 
worsted system spinning, woolen system spinning, weaving, knitting, dyeing 
and finishing. Progress in chemical research and the production and distri- 
bution of rayon will be discussed in lectures by outstanding leaders in the 





This Noble comb—one of the most intricate mech- 
anisms of the industry —is another of the textile 
machines at AVC’s Textile Research Department. 
It separates the short fibers (noils) from the normal 
length fibers and converts the longer ones into top. 


rayon industry. 





G. |. BRIDES RECEIVE “CROWN” 
TESTED INDOCTRINATION 


In response to a suggestion made by a for- 
mer employee of American Viscose Cor- 
poration who is now on the staff of a serv- 
ice organization in England, a collection 
of dresses made in CROWN Tested fabrics 
has been supplied for use in fashion shows 
for the indoctrination of G.I. Brides. At 
the service organization’s Recreation Cen- 
ter in Tidworth, England, young women 
about to embark for America have ex- 
pressed keen interest in the assurance of 
textile serviceability afforded by the 
CROWN Tests. 
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\RAYON ...20 YEARS AGO 
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Special research is being directed Many silk throwsters—aware of Salesmen for a progressive New 
toward ‘thé problem of making rayon’s growing importance—are England manufacturer are now 


rayon stockings “shower-proof”’ 


beginning to advertise to the offering brand new machinery de- 


in view of their fast growing rayon trade their proficiency in veloped especially for dyeing 


popularity. 
When writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


handling the new fibers. 


rayon in the skein. 
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MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


| PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarnor fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


4 “CROWN*” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Ofiices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Providence, R. I.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.: Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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uuthority, the margins on the items 
covered in this OPA revision “had 
shrunken to a point whete they 
would affect production and would 
do this increasingly, as time went 
on.” In the opinion of Mr. Con- 
stantine, realistic action by OPA 
was necessary, and OPA produc- 
ed such action in its revision of S. 
O.-154. Mr. Constantine added: 

“In order that our manufactur- 
ers may get the benefits of these 
OPA adjustments, and amendment 
to MAP will be issued, under 
which they will be allowed to use 
their original ceilings in report- 
ing their current average prices 
under MAP requirements.”’ 

Buyers of hosiery and under- 
wear items affected by changes in 
S. O.-154, it is currently reported 
on the markets, are confident that 
additional merchandise will begin 
to arrive for them in reasonable 
volume. It is not expected, even 
by the most sanguine buyers, that 
production will come immediately 
abreast of the present demand. 
They simply expect larger supply 
in the near future of certain want- 
ed items, such as T-shirts and 
briefs, which had previously al- 
most disappeared. They also ex- 
pect better supply of lightweight 
hosiery. 


Hosiery Shipments 
Close to a Year Ago 


In the first quarter of 1946, ship- 
ments of nylon and rayon hosiery 
were only three per cent below the 
like 1945 period and March ship- 
ments were slightly greater than 
those reported for March, 1945. 
The sharp drop in rayons was off- 
set by the large increase in ship- 
ments of nylons. Shipments of the 
latter will have to be enlarged 
only by another 300,000 dozen 
pairs per month to reach the CPA 
goal of an annual rate of 30 mil- 
lion dozen pairs. Though more 
women’s. full-fashioned hosiery 
was shipped during March than in 
February, the March daily rate of 
shipment was below that of Feb- 
ruary. 


Channels of Distribution 
Changed in War 


Knitwear manufacturers and 
old-line distributors from time to 
time are “pestered” by having to 
combat new kinds of competition. 
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The same thing can be reported as 
to distributors of yarn, who also 
are often harassed by conditions 
which, it is explained arise large- 
ly from the “vagaries of the 
times.” In the long run, it is said, 
many of the special merchandising 
schemes will be dropped because 
the conditions that prompted them 
no longer will continue. 

Because of its aptness to this 
topic, an interesting comment of- 
fered by Edward M. Rand, execu- 
tive of the Independent Hosiery 
Manufacturers Association, is quot- 
ed as follows: 

Manufacturer, wholesaler, re- 
tailer, consumer. These are the 
usual four steps in the creation 
and consumption of merchandise. 
Prior to the war, these groups 
were well defined and limited 
themselves to their specialties. For 
example, there were almost no 
manufacturers in the retail busi- 
ness. There were no retailers in 
the manufacturing field. 

Then came war and the end of 
the war. The period following mil- 
itary success is usually just as dif- 
ficult for the four above-men- 
tioned groups as the war period 
itself, insofar as distribution is 
concerned. 

There has probably been a great- 
er shortage in women’s hosiery 
than in any other field, with the 
result that there has been an up- 
set in the usual relationship exist- 
ing among manufacturers, whole- 
salers, retailers and the _ public. 
Some manufacturers have leased 
hosiery departments from the re- 
tailers at fantastic and exorbitant 
prices, This means displacing the 
wholesaler and the retailer, with a 
direct sale to the consumer, but 
under far different conditions. 


Others have gone into the retail 
business directly, some on a long- 
term basis; others, to temporarily 
capitalize on the extra profits they 
may get from such a method. In 
some cases the difficulty of get- 
ting a wholesale _ registration 
number from OPA has led man- 
ufacturers directly into the retail 
field for the sale of nylons. How 
long this upset may continue is 
anybody’s guess, but when normal 
flow of merchandise is restored, it 
is logical to expect that all will re- 
turn again into their own fields of 
endeavor. 


Silk Developments 
Beeome Important 


Since OPA promised silk de-con- 
trol last January, at the time when 
raw silk was freed from ceiling 
control, the steadily developing 
potential and actual supply of this 
fiber has attracted more and more 
attention in the textile-apparel 
lines, and especially among knit- 
wear manufacturers and_ the 
wholesale and retail distributors. 
Preparation of the OPA’s amend- 
ment to S. O.-126 turned out to be 
a more complicated process than 
either the agency or the industry 
counted on. Meanwhile, there was 
considerable uneasiness in the 
trade, due to the existing high 
price-line limitations in the mar- 
ginal-type regulations for gar- 
ments and other items made of 
silk, making it unprofitable for 
some manufacturers to resume pro- 
duction of silk items, because of 
their historically low-priced lines. 

OPA has been handicapped by 
its own manpower troubles, espec- 
ially in the legal department, and 
this delayed final approval of the 
silk de-control action, which in- 
cludes hosiery of all sorts, em- 
bracing mixtures of silk with other 
fibers and the use of cotton-re- 
inforced toes, heels and welts; as 
well as infants’ wear, apparel 
items, handkerchiefs, scarfs, 
gloves, draperies, ties, piece goods, 
thread, yarn, etc. 

In addition to the foregoing it 
can be stated that the raw silk, 
coming chiefly from Japan repre- 
sents a keystone of the American 
effort to aid in rehabilitating the 
economy of the conquered islands, 
and, in fact, for a considerable 
time will be the principal means 
of Japan getting any cash at all. 

American advisors, it is report- 
ed, have convinced the Japs that 
they should immediately try to 
stabilize quality, and also prevent 
the wide price fluctuations and 
speculation which, in prewar 
times, often unsettled the silk 
manufacturers in this country. 


Price Relief Ne Cure-all 


Price relief, alone, is unlikely to 
solve the knitwear mills’ problem 
of getting sufficient yarn for prof- 
itable operation, according to well- 
posted market observers. For 
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Scholler Bros., Inc. 


Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes ° Collins & § a 
Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. * St. Catharines, Ont.,Can. § B 


CODDER NER OODORONORDERD EDIT! 


DuraBeau-finished hose multiplies 
the admiring glances sent leg-ward 
..- increases sales from pleased cus- ey 
tomers. Women are flattered by the F ee 
sheer appearance and dull finish . . . ; 
their shopping sense is stimulated | ee 
too, by the longer wear, spot- and - 
water-repellency, and snag-resisting sd 
qualities imparted by DuraBeau. A s aise 
moment of reflection bringsthemto § 3 
the decision to “‘get more of that a 
wonderful hosiery . . . more often.”’ 


, > 


Reg. U.S. A and Canada 
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TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 
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. COST SYSTEMS WORK LGAD STUDIES 

' PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

3 | COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 
FALL RIVER. MASS. 
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WELT TURNERS 
OVERHAULING 
| REGAUGING 


NEEDLES AND 


SINKERS BETTER 


POINTS 


DIVIDERS PRODUCTION 


SPLIT DIVIDERS Regauge your Coarse 
Mve@wiemesamiinm Gauge Machines to 51 
gauge and overhaul your 
JACKS Fine Gauge Machines to 
a tt ae tele) 4; — efficient opera- 
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Recondition those over- 
worked full fashioned ho- 
siery machines now. Sys- 
tematic and adequate 
maintenance by Hofmann 
Service will improve op- 
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example, many of the cotton yarn 
spinners are alleged to have dis- 
covered ways of doing business 
which, for the present at least, are 
more profitable to them than sell- 
ing directly to the knitters. Ac- 
cording to market reports, spinners 
have discovered that by having 
the yarn knitted up on their own 
account, and then selling the knit- 
ted fabrics to knitgoods houses, 
they can substantially enlarge 
their income. 

It is claimed that some knitters 
are “farming out” this work to 
knitting mills, while others have 
gone the length of buying or leas- 
ing plants, or making partnership 
agreements with them. Though 
such methods are roundly con- 
demned in some quarters, they are 
regarded by others as the logical 
outcome of the current trend in 
many lines toward vertical organ- 
izations and a higher degree of in- 
tegration. Where knitters have en- 
tered into such arrangements with 
spinners, they contend that neces- 
sity for industrial survival has 
forced them to do business this 


way. The knitted underwear man- 
ufacturers having their own yarn 
spindles have suffered far less 
from yarn scarcity than their com- 
petitors who buy their yarn from 
sale yarn spinners, it is explained. 
In the hosiery field, however, 
few producers own their yarn fa- 
cilities, and this industry has been 
hard hit by scarcity of cotton and 
rayon yarn, together with irregu- 
lar and insufficient deliveries of 
nylon yarn. From the standpoint 
of some of the more progressive 
knitting mills, what aggravates the 
situation is that they have begun 
to receive deliveries of new ma- 
chinery they ordered many months 
ago and they have enough help to 
allow them to put the new equip- 
ment into operation if they only 
could get the yarn they need. 


Rayon Production 
Reaches New High 


Production of rayon yarn and 
staple fiber during the first 1946 
quarter set up a new record of 
close to 213,000,000 pounds, ac- 
cording to data released by the 








Here it is! 


ALREADY USING THE POST-WAR CRAWFORD 
ELECTRIC STOP-MOTION 
Be First with the Latest! 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
MIDWEST REPRESENTATIVE 
ALBERT R. BREEN 
80 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, I!!. 
Tel:—Hearrison 7140 





THE AMAZING, 
ELECTRIC STOP-MOTION 





“EXCELLENT! MARVELOUS!"" SAY MANUFACTURERS 


THE CRAWFORD MFG. CO., Inc. 





POST-WAR MODEL 


WHAT MAKES THIS SUPERIOR! 


|. All contacts completely enclosed 
—dust and lint proof. 


2. All contacts enlarged to insure 
positive contact and durability. 


3. All parts easily accessible and 
interchangeable. 


4. Lower take-up finger redesigned 
to eliminate tangling of yarn. 


5. Knock-off box streamlined—cut- 
off switch works directly with 
knock-off—elimination of outside 
switch connecting. 


Designed and 
Developed by... 


CRAWFORD 


THE NAME KNOWN FOR 
DURABILITY and PRECISION 
FOR OVER 50 YEARS 





NEW JERSEY 
PENNSYLVANIA REPRESENTATIVE 
JACK FORSTADT 








611 Drexel Philadelphic, Penna. 
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Textile Economics Bureau, or ten 
per cent ahead of a year ago and 
four per cent greater than the 
fourth 1945 quarter’s output. 
Rayon yarn shipments during the 
first 1946 quarter also established 
a new high record of moré than 
164,000,000 pounds, or twelve per 
cent above a year ago and five per 
cent greater than the total ship- 
ments reported for the fourth 1945 
quarter. Shipments during the 
first quarter of this year, to do- 
mestic users; as compared with 
shipments made to the same users 
during the final 1945 quarter, are 
set forth as follows: 

Full-fashioned hosiery manufac- 
turers got 20 per cent less; seam- 
less hosiery mills got 13 per cent 
more; warp knitting got 8 per cent 
more; the supply to. circular 
knitters remained unchanged; 
miscellaneous users got 3 per cent 
more. Total rayon yarn deliveries 
to the hosiery industry during the 
first 1946 quarter amounted to 
6,000,000 pounds. Domestic ship- 
ments of rayon yarn during April, 
it is reported, totaled more than 
72,000,000 pounds. 

a ae 
Hosiery Conference 
(Continued from page 164) 


regulations. Shortages of cotton 
yarn for use in hosiery, he stated, 
are mainly caused by the reluc- 
tance of OPA to take cognizance 
of the underlying realities of the 
textile situation. 

Dr. Murchison gave concrete 
examples to prove that OPA is 
creating a false shortage of tex- 
tiles. His address was straight to 
the point, with no punches. pulled, 
and general comment was that 
more straight talk such as his was 
needed from members of the in- 
dustry. 

Other speakers for the first ses- 
sion of the conference were Will- 
ard L. Thorp, deputy to Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, and Geoffrey Baker of the 
OPA. 

Eric A. Johnston, president of 
the Chamber of.Commerce of the 
United States, and Benjamin H. 
Namm, president of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, ad- 
dressed the conference at the final 
session. 
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WAYS TO SPEED YOUR 


NYLON 


HOSIERY PROCESSING 


Maintain smooth production 
flow — Improve hosiery quality 











@ LAUREL Coning Oil #443 for better conditioning 
@ LAUREL Nynit C for better knitting 

@ LAUREL Supergel for cleaner hosiery 

@ LAUREZOL #6 for level shades 

@ LAUREL Peramel for fine appearance, lasting finish 


These 5S LAUREL NYLON Hosiery Processing Agents 
will enable you to speed up adequate stocks for your share 
of the tremendous demand for Nylon hosiery. 


LAUREL NYLON Hosiery Processing Agents give you a 
hard-to-beat combination: 1. an excellent conditioner, 
makes for better knitting; 2. an effective lubricator, pre- 
vents sticking in pre-boarding operation; 3. a thorough 
scour, leaves osiery clean, ree, or dyebath; 4, an active 
dispersing agent, has greater penetration, produces level 
shades; 5. a lasting finish, adds to the beauty and appeal 
of your hosiery. 


Tested and used pre-war by well-known mills and dye- 
houses, LAUREL NYLO Hosiery Processing Agents 
will give you a head start. Phone, wire or write today for 
trial order and directions for use. : 


* SOAPS © OILS © FINISHES e 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons © Established 1909 





WAREHOUSES 





E82 210), mn, eee ee Bee 1. 1 elelcy Mes. | a mae © ieee ae. | 


OFFICE— 2603 East Tioga Street, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


\ FLETCHER 


] TEXTILE EXTRACTORS 
' NARROW FABRIC LOOMS 
| THROWING MACHINERY 





| Circular Knitting Machines 
keep quality high—increase production—lessen 
shut-downs—and reduce overhead. They keep 


on performing day after day—with a minimum 


Pie ARI ies * 


of attention. That's why you'll find Brinton's 
in the largest mills, where accurate and scien- 


tific records are kept to tabulate the perform- 
for Rayon or Nylon 


- FLETCHER WORKS 


225 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


ance of every unit. « We have been 
making Brinton’s for over fifty years, and 
will be happy to figure with you on 


your immediate requirements. 





Your inquiry will bring 


fu!] particulars 
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when the 
Gulf Lubrication 
Service Engineer 
is “in the picture” 


ERE’S real help for you in your drive for 

greater yardage and lower costs: The co-op- 
erative counsel and practical recommendations 
of a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer. 

Gulf Service Engineers know how to reduce 
down time, how to extend periods between over- 
hauls, and how to keep equipment up to full pro- 
duction by application of the right lubricants. 

You get many benefits, too, when the Gulf Serv- 





1“ GREATI 


















This mill, like many others, gets tangible 
benefits with a Gulf Lubrication Service 
Engineer “in the picture.” Here the Over- 
seer of Weaving is shown consulting with 
a Gulf Engineer on loom lubrication. 


ice Engineer is “in the picture” in your mill. He 
can help you cut maintenance and power costs, 
reduce fire hazard, and lengthen the life of your 
machines. 

Call in a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer to- 
day and let his knowledge and experience assist 
you in solving your lubrication and maintenance 
problems. Write, wire, or phone your nearest 
Gulf office. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION + GULF REFINING COMPANY 





INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 


Division Sales Offices: 


Boston - New York + Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Atlanta 


DMD ARS: Ait REISS Bits Ng Sa BOLI Dee 5 main OC, unre Saherr bare A CNa 














New Orleans « Houston -« Louisville - Toledo 
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New Slasher Drive... 





30 REEVES Variable Speed Transmissions are in use in this modern Slasher room 


Combines Noiseless Operation, Accurate 
Stretch Regulation, and Complete Push- 
Button Control in Simplest Form... 


@ From every standpoint— mechanical 
simplicity, efficient operation, results 
accomplished, and ease of mainte- 
nance—the new REEVES Slasher Drive 
represents an important advancement 
in modern textile processing. 

The REEVEs Slasher Drive operates 
noiselessly because it eliminates the 
conventional drive assembly, consist- 
ing of two shafts with tight and loose 
pulleys, direct gears and back gears, 
and drives directly to the front end of 
the slasher. The number of running 
parts subject to wear and requiring 
maintenance is reduced to the 
minimum. 

With this REEVEs installation, the 
usual positive drive to the size box 
rolls is removed. Accurate stretch 
a between size box and front 

oll is obtained with Micro Speed Ad- 

juster, which can be set for zero or 
any per cent of stretch above zero 
with the assurance that the setting 
will be held perfectly without further 
adjustment by the operator. 

Yarn tension between front roll 
and loom beam is automatically con- 
trolled, providing a beam of uniform 
density from start to finish, an im- 
portant factor in reducing end break- 
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age. The yarn’s retention of its elas- 
ticity prevents end breaks in the loom 
and loom stops . . . produces cloth 
free of defects . . . assures maximum 

roduction of highest quality goods 
in the weave room. 

The Reeves Slasher Drive features 
complete push-button control, with 
as many control stations as desired. 
There are no complicated controls to 
adjust, set or maintain. A new slasher 
man can step right in on the job be- 
cause all he has to learn is to press 
three standard push buttons, marked 
“Stop,” “Creep” and “Run.” He can 
always start at slow speed and quickly 
attain the desired running speed. 

The installation represents the sim- 
plest form of drives and controls 
which can be serviced and maintained 





REEVES Variable Speed Transmission, 
horizontal enclosed design 


by any mechanic with eyes to see and 
hands to use a wrench or screwdriver. 

The REEVES Slasher Drive may be 
operated with any moisture content 
control (see illustration above, left) 
and its operation is entirely auto- 
matic. 

For production of a better product 
at a faster rate and at a lower cost, in- 
vestigate the REEvES Slasher Drive. 
A seasoned REEVES Speed Control 
engineer will give you complete de- 
tails. Write today. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY + DEPT. fT + COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


lecwrate Variatle 


REEVES Speed Control 


Giver Thee high? Speed for a ery Job/ 
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are superior, cation-active, easily 
si hngerin ® thae assure —s quality beyond 


action ‘din wash resistance in 
any fabric which would otherwise be harsh and coarse. 
Small wonder, therefore, that the record for uniformly 
high quality and quantity of Onyxsan* used makes it the 
outstanding cationic finish in the textile field. 
Let our samples of these Cationic Finishing — 
demonstrate the exceptional effectiveness of Onyxsan*. 
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Greenville Steel & Foundry pioneered in the ...are making production miracles commonplace 
manufacture of Continuous Peroxide Bleaching in leading mills throughout the country. Consult 
Equipment, for both rope and open width ranges. us now ... Continuous Bleaching Equipment is a 
Today, Greenville installations . . . including forward step in cutting production delays, im- 
Washers, Squeezers, Saturators and "J" Boxes proving ne <n and assuring greater profits. 

In addition to the installations listed below, we have orders for 8 ranges, 

including 2 repeat orders from 2 of the large bleacheries listed here. 


MANSFIELD BLEACHERY CANNON MILLS LOWELL BLEACHERY, South RIVERSIDE & DAN RIVER 
Mansfield, Mass. Kannapolis, N. C. Griffin, Ga. COTTON MILLS 





Danville, Va. 
CLEARWATER MFG. CO. ROCK HILL PRINTING JOS. BANCROFT & SONS CO. 


Clearwater, S$. C. AND FINISHING CO. Wilmington, Del. SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS 
Rock Hill, S$. C. Saylesville, R. |. 


REENVILLE STEEL AND FOUNDRY C0. 


i Designers. fabricators and £, rectors 
re GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 





AT YOUR SERVICE 


The full facilities of our textile 
laboratory at Greenville, S. C. 


and the services of its staff are 


always ready to help you solve 


any textile problem. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
Greenville, $. C. Greensboro, N. C. Spartanburg, S$. C. 


Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. 
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On many jobs around the mill, and 
especially in the machine shop, coated 
abrasives by CARBORUNDUM have 
proved to be the best tools to use. For 
any and every sanding and finishing 
operation from heavy metal stock re- 
moyal to fine hand lapping, there is a 
product in this complete line that will 
do the job more efficiently. 


It is in the selection of this particular 
coated abrasive for a specific application, 
that careful consideration of all factors 
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a 


set the mos 
from Coated Abrasives 











affecting operating efficiency is of prime 
importance. Among these are not only 
characteristics of the material being 
worked and those of coated abrasives 
but also many variables such as machine 
speed, its condition, tolerances and 
work schedules. 


Here the many years of practical expe- 
rience of CARBORUNDUM salesmen 
and distributor's representatives 
can be of value. For example, 
their recommendations as to grit 














size, backing or the type of abrasive 
used, may save you plenty of time and 
money. 


Then too, on those tough jobs, he can 
call in our specialized Abrasive Eng- 
neers. Experienced troubleshooters, these 
men deal regularly with a variety of 
problems. They are informed on trends, 
methods and machines. And, they are 
in contact with our modern research 
laboratories ... the source of many new 
applications and developments. 


As a user of this service, you are as- 
sured of the best in abrasive products. 
In addition you receive guidance and 
aid in obtaining the maximum value 
from their use. It’s easy and logical to 
call in your CARBORUNDUM eepte- 
sentative. He will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to cooperate with you. 
The Carborundum Company, 
Niagara Falls, New York. 


For sanding and 


finishing satisfaction... CALL IN 
CARBORUNDI! «© 





TRADE MARK 


Meta! Cloth 
Economy Rolls 
Industrial Cloth Belts 
Emery Cloth 

Flint Paper 

Crocus Cloth 


“Carborundum” is a registered trademark which indicates manufacture by The Carborundum Company 
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% “Peacetime Payroll Savings Plan” for key executives offers helpful 























o help increase 


"Take-Home Savings” 


THE Treasury Department has published two new booklets to help you 
and your employees realize the utmost benefit from your Payroll Savings 
Plan—benefits proportioned to the extent your employees add to “take 
home savings” by buying and holding U.S. Savings Bonds. 


suggestions on the conduct of the Payroll Savings Plan. In addition, it 
quotes leaders of Industry and Labor and their reasons for supporting 
the Plan. 

“This Time It’s For You” is for distribution to employees. It explains 
graphically how this convenient, easy thrift habit works. It suggest goals to 
save for and how much to set aside regularly in order to attain their ob- 
jectives. If you have not received these two booklets, or desire additional 
quantities, communicate with your State Director of the Treasury De- 
partment’s Savings Bond Division. 

See your Payroll Savings Plan through to maintain your share in 
America’s future. It is sound economics and a powerful force for good 
today—and tomorrow—as a safeguard for stability and a reserve of fu- 
ture purchasing power—money that is kept within your community. 








The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


COTTON 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and Advertising Council 
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* How fo Further 
The Economy of Machine-Scrubbing 


Three-way savings are possible simply by choosing a cleanser that keeps pace 
with the speed of machine-scrubbing . . . one that is specially compounded 
for the purpose. Such a cleanser cuts the operating time of the machine 
to the minimum required, effecting savings in labor costs ... prolongs the life 
of the machine ... and saves on brushes. In contrast, slow-acting cleansers 
necessitate prolonged brush action, which not only needlessly piles up mile- 
age on the machine but prematurely wears out the brushes. 





All Finnell Cleaning Compounds are designed to work in 
scrubbing machines, and all are products of Finnell’s own 
powder mill. There are six such cleansers, including Setol, 
the mineral oil solvent for use on mill and factory floors 
(it emulsifies grimy oil and grease instantaneously) . .. and 
Finola, the Original Scouring Powder, for heavy duty scrub- 
bing of smooth, hard surface floors. For consultation or 
literature on the full line of Finnell Cleansers, as well as on a | 


% 
. ” 


Finnell Scrubbing Machines, phone or write nearest Finnell Bi | MINERAL OIL SOLVENT | aa 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 1306 East Street, Elkhart, ae 
Indiana. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. Sabi uimhaeee: = 


FIMMELE SYSTEM. IBC. 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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TEXTILE PROCESS COMPOUNDS 
MINOTINTS 


Oil-base fugitive tints for all synthetic and natural fibers. 


Identification — Lubrication — Conditioning. 


RAYON OILS SS BASE OIL 
TINTINOLS MINEROL 
LYNOL MEON 

BRETON OILS FOR WOOL 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Offices and Works Est. 1874 Southern Warehouse 
Elizabeth, N. J. Charlotte, N. C. 














AGAIN AVAILABLE— 
IIA MINTS SA LG 


etn” EQUIPMENT 


In the interests of 
cleaner, more sanitary 
floors everywhere, we 
are happy to make this 
announcement: 


We are now produc- 
ing our standard quali- 
ty Scrubbers, Mopping 

anks, Wringers and 
Floor Waxers in good 
quantities. 

To insure earliest de- 
livery, place your order 
now. 







Shamrock Baskets are busier than ever 
these days. Their rugged construction is a 
source of satisfaction to users everywhere. 





REPAIR PARTS 


Put your present equi 

ment in oe oo 
ning condition with a 
replacement part or a 
new brush. We have a 


full stock on hand. 


Send for Illustrated Cataleg of Complete Lawlor Line 


Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 


QUALITY FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT FOR 45 YEARS 
121 N. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, Hl. 
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the «9. PRODUCTIMETER 


- shift 
LOOM PICK COUNTER 


You've been waiting for it... it’s here . . . the 
Productimeter 3-shift Pick Counter, for accur- 
ately registering production of each weaver 
on each 8-hour shift. 


It's tamper-proof and fool-proof ... made with a shutter mechanism 
that positively prevents falsification or ‘build up.” When the read- 
ing line starts at zero the figures can only be moved ahead by 
actual loom production. 


Consider these features: 


Made in 3 and 4 figures capacity 
Reset or non-reset ... for 2 and 3 shifts 


Geared to register one for every 1000 picks ... 
ratios for every loom installation 


Resettable from either side 

Center drive . . . interchangeable on right or left looms 
Shift knob for 4 positions including nevtral 

Furnished complete with mounting brackets, drive, etc. 
Rustproof and dustproof 

Finest construction . . . precision built for long, 
satisfactory performance 


other gear 


Plan now to install Productimeter Pick Counters 
on your looms ... for exact control of pro- 
duction and accurate records of wage payment. 


Send for complete details! 


DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1973 N. Buffum Street 173 Orange Street 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin Providence 3, HR. I. 
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ELECTRONICS 
Made Effectiue Iu 


CARDING 





on 


ee 
Z 


A manufacturer desired to regulate his 
card, so that a given length of tow would 
weigh exactly 344 ounces as it came from 
the card. 





od 
Since optical density in this instance is a 
function of weight, the light from a fluores- 
cent tube, placed below the tow sheet, and 
shining up through it, could be measured by 
our electric eye, thus furnishing automatic 
control for the thickness of the tow sheet. 


Where the manufacturer formerly worked 
to a plus tolerance of 14 oz., the necessary 
plus tolerance is now only 1/52 oz.—thus 
saving three quarters of the amount of tow 
formerly required as a tolerance. 


Other electronic controls are being supplied 
by us for warpers, sizers and many other 
textile machines. 

Ask for our list of standard or spe- 


cial mechanical electronic contro/ 
devices to meet your individual needs. 


JOHN T. O’CONNOR 


and COMPANY 


mechanical-electromics 


168 South Valley Road, West Orange, New Jersey 


New York Office: 475 Fifth Avenue 
Phone VAnderbilt 6-4844 
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American Supply 
mpany 

78 Fountain St. 

Providence, R. |. 
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| n lubrication 
di rt ‘s Sindles and make 
Wollowing claims: 


Prk on Laber. 


on Oil. 


x 


i 50%, jsayi 
} Leb i, ing $1000 per year 


per wry e. (Many plants have 

two ‘and three machines). 

4—10°/, Power saving. 

5—No yarn spoilage from overfilled 
bolsters. 

6—Easily operated by female help. 

7—No oil soaked tapes. 

8—Cooler running spindles. 

9—No oil drip on floor. 

10—Refiltered oil has a greater affin- 

ity to cling to metal, offering 

better lubrication. 











Greenville Textile 
Supply Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 
ons Milt Supply 
mpan 
Greensboro, N. Cc. 





. MACHINE 
| CORP. 


WAYNE JUNCTION PHILA PA 

































John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 


72 LINCOLN STREET 


Southern Representative: 
Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Alrline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


Cole Cgents for 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
NASMITH COMBERS 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 
OLDHAM, ENGLAND 
CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING 
MACHINERY 


We Stock 


COMBER NEEDLES— ATLAS BRAND EMERY 

FILLETING — ROLLER VARNISH — TRAVERSE & 

DRUM GRINDERS—CARD CHAINS — HANK 

INDICATORS—CLEARER CLOTH—SPRINGS— 

SPROCKETS — TEXTILE MACHINERY REPAIR 
PARTS 














BOSTON 11, MASS. 
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trouble free 
Nylon Knittin 


with 


NYASI 


Nyasil used in the trough, makes 
nylon yarn more pliable. Needles 
and sinkerheads do not become 
clogged or sticky, breakage is pre- 
vented and production is uninter- 
rupted. Nyasil causes no trouble in 
the dye bath since it contains no 
contaminating impurities. Nyasil is 
a pre-war proved product— proved 
by performance in the total produc- 
tion of nylon hosiery in many of 
the nation’s leading mills. Nyasil is 
economical since a pint is sufficient 


in 30 gallons of water. 


ORDER TODAY 
5, 10, 15, 30 and 55 gallon containers 






Specialties for 
SCOURING 
STRIPPING 

PENETRATING 
FINISHING 


Oils for all textile conditioning requirements 
O. F. ZURN COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
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Wherever textiles are bought in volume, 
the name WHITMAN is well known. 
Known for long experience . . . for modern 
ideas ... for keen styling ... for sound 
merchandising methods. 


Mills represented by the WHITMAN 
Company enjoy: 


e Association with some of the best 
mill names in the industry. 


¢ The services of a young, yet expe- 
rienced sales force well established 
in the most desirable markets. 


¢ Cooperation on merchandise plan- 
ning, styling, distribution and, 
when desired, on problems of tax- 
ation and general management. 


Inquiries are invited from 
non-conflicting accounts. 




















Yin Just Dyewng 





fo fell you. 
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RING FLANGES 


It may be a flange 2 ring, 
but if the flange or shoul- 
der is thicker than usual, 
a Ring Traveler must 
have a larger opening to 
be hard tempered and go 
on without breaking. 


D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 269, Kingsport, Tenn. 
D. C. ANDERSON 
Box 629, Cedartown, Georgia 
H. B. CABANISS 
Monroe, N. Carolina 
LS gas sag poses 
Munro, F. . Argentina 











Is a perfect performer 
in all bleaching operations 


THERE’S NO DANGER OF OFF-SHADE colors when you use 
SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine for bleaching first. Not only 
does it act as a safeguard against spotty bleaching, but 
SOLVAY also acts as a water conditioner. 


WHETHER YOU'RE DYEING cotton, wool, linen, rayon, you can 
be sure of perfect, uniform colors with SOLVAY Liquid 
Chlorine as the bleaching agent and water conditioner. 


With SOLVAY you always get economical, controlled 
quality that is always uniform in performance. 


* SAFEGUARDS AGAINST SPOTTY BLEACHING 
* CONTROLS THE QUALITY OF WATER 





SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston @ Charlotte @ Chi o @ Cincinnati e Cleveland 
Detroit @ Houston 6 ew Orleans @ New York 
Philadelphia e Pittsburgh e St. Louis e@ Syracuse 














Selig’s 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 
in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 


THE Co. 





ATLANTA 
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Damp-Tex super-enamel can be applied to surfaces 
despite moisture, heat, fumes and many other ex- 
treme conditons. Its water-proof film retards de- 
terioration, increases efficiency, turns depressing, 
dingy interiors into gleaming, porcelain-smooth 
beauty. Resistant to fungus, 2% caustic solution, 
steam and lactic acid. One coat covers. Comes in 
white and colors. Used in over 4000 plants. Write 
for our trial offer. 


% 


a: 
Proved Fungus Resistant Proved Lactic Aci 
by FUNGUS TEST Resistant by ACID TEST 


: 
+ 


x : ¥ 
Re mee ™. Se 
an Poy : oe ae ae a <4 \ 


ib > sites Nee Oe a ae eee Np sae : . 
STEELCOTE MFG. CO. * ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
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Penetrates 
Thoroughly 


% Dependable 


Carries Weight 
into the Fabric 


% Always Uniform 
% Boils Thin 





Whe Weavers Friend 


THE KEEVER 
STARCH COMPANY 


-Vtivumevus 5, 8 ee 
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5,000,000 Spindles: 


Southern Textile Mills, with a total of 5,000,000 spindles, now 
purchase many of their replacement parts from Henderson. 


Here's Why. ... Henderson Quality-Controlled gray iron, 
semi-steel and bronze castings are the result of closely supervised, 
modern molding and melting practices; accurate machining to a 
guaranteed fit is a feature of all Henderson precision-built replace- 
ment parts; Henderson engineering and manufacturing ‘know 
how" is based on over a Quarter of a Century of service to the 
Textile Industry. 


Check your repair part needs today 
and specify Henderson! Write for 
estimates and quotations. 


EERE RS MACHINERY 
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Easy, Low-Cost Way 
To Clean Tenter Chains 


Many mills are preventing cloth contamination, es 
cutting lubrication costs, and prolonging chain life , 
by maintenance and overhaul cleaning of tenter- ge 
ing chains, with specialized Oakite materials. 


For disassembly-overhaul cleaning, chain sections 
are immersed in’ recommended Oakite solution, 


fenance, chains are sprayed with hot Oakite solution DRYING PRINT GOODS 


eee 








by means of air pressure applied with the Oakite 3 
Solution-Lifting Gun, Model 391. In both operations, with 

lint, sizing, dirt and carbonized oil deposits are 

quickly, thoroughly removed. RED-RAY RADIANT HEAT 





Write TODAY for FREE copy of NEW Oakite Tex- 
tile Digest. Describes 66 maintenance-cleaning BU HH N ERS 
short-cuts! 
FASTER DRYING—BETTER DRYING 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC.,26C Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technicol Service Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United Stotes ond Conode WRITE FOR BULLETINS 








oi alin d RED-RAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 
OAKITE>s, x 5 [ NG | 455 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
































MATERIALS - METHODS - SERVICE -FOR VERY CLEANING REQUIREMEN 
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You should take advantace 
of these newest 


Southern Shuttles 





Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints provide the modern, 
engineered way to get steam in, and condensate out, of 
cans. 


They save valuable production time otherwise lost when 
machines are shut down for repacking stuffing boxes or 
repairing ravages of misalignment. 





Production is also boosted because Johnson Joints pro- 
vide a simple, better way to install more efficient methods 
of syphon drainage. 

N\ } ( _ Maintenance costs come down. Johnson Joints are pack- 
TEMPERED less, self-oiling, self-adjusting and self-aligning. Precious 
aes manhours, ordinarily required for the old-style stuffing 
boxes, can be released for more productive work. 


Increased plant efficiency alone would make the John- 
son Joints a good investment, yet the savings in mainte- 
nance can quickly pay the cost of changing over. 








con 4 
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Scientifically Engineered 





Skillfully Manufactured 


Completely Packless. Rotating member consists of nipple 


by the is (1) and sliding collar (2), keyed together (6). Seal is ac- 
© complished by carbon graphite ring (3), forced by pres- 
Leading Producers of all > sure tightly against nipple. | 
| Self-Oiling. Seal ring and bearing ring (4) are of long- 
types of Shuttles. . lived carbon graphite—require no lubrication. 
Self-Adjusting. Spring (5) is for initial seating only. Joint 
Shuttles built by Southern are adaptable ‘to all your | Ad ies g only. J 





in operation is pressure sealed; the higher the pressure, 


needs the tighter the seal. 


Self-Aligning. Ball and socket joints between rotating 
member and rings provide angular flexibility. Space be- 
tween nipple and housing allows lateral movement. 


? 


Call for one of our nearest Service Engineers. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 





SF Oe” 


Shuttles Div 
i » (te led eile de, 


C 











815 WOOD STREET, THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 
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Established incorporated 
1638 1896 
HGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND MACHINES 


FOR USE ON 
Knitted and Woven Wear of All Kinds 





For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN., U. S. A. 


—Distributors— 
BWOLLISTER - MORELAND CO., P. 0. BOX 721. SPARTANBURG, $.C. 


‘‘(FULL-FASHIONED 
KNITTING PRACTICES’’ 


A 200-page book of interest and value to 
executives, managers, boarders and learners. 
Reading it is like sitting down at a round table 
and discussing your problems with other mill 
men throughout the country—such problems 
as cost systems, sleazy knitting, needle break- 
age, press-offs, lubrication, mismatching leg 
and foot, short lengths, drop stitches on seam- 
ers, selecting colors, boarding hosiery, etc. 


You can get this fine book, attractively bound 
in heavy cover, with a 3-year subscription to 
COTTON, 36 issues in all, for only $3.00 
(Canada $4.50—Foreign $6.00). If you are al- 
ready a subscriber, expiration date of your 
subscription will be advanced three years. 


Send in your order today 


COTTON 


GRANT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Twitchell 
WORSTED 
OIL MC 








A mill-tested product 
for oiling worsted stock 





fo meet the needs 


O provide adequate lubri- 
cation in the spinning and 











sian i weaving of worsted yarns and LE INDUS 
| wei ee fabrics, use Twitchell Worsted ee ia 
; a Ou MC. A self-emulsifying oil : ; | ilds dependability into 
: which can be applied either be- . farter that bears the Federal né 


Non-staining : iS : : ) 
° fore or in final gilling, Twitchell ee gh exclusive features that ass 


Non-oxidizing Oil MC properly conditions We protection and unfailing pe 
: worsted fibres, provides anti- mance. Federal Motor Starter—Bulletin 
Non-corrosive static properties, and assists in 4 é y bifies the high standard of design 
. producing high tensile strength ind mai hufacture that has helped to make 


Completely yarns with minimum breakage. BN ct’? in tmnortan - oa 
stable This oil has no gum-forming portant specifica 


e tendencies, and will not corrode 
Contains no gill fallers or other metal parts 
fatty substances : ; 
in subsequent operations. 
. 
It is recommended for white 





ar he and pastels, for dry-finished 

finished fabrics. knitted fabrics . . . an econom- 
ical product for efficient oper- 
ation. 








.¥.. 





SNDUSTRIES, imc. 


CAREW TOWER + CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
{3002 Woolworth Bid 187 P St. 401 N. Broad St. 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y. LOWELL, MASS. PHILADELPHIA &, PA. 


STEARIC ACID «+ OLEIC ACID +« ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE FATTY ACIDS + 
TWITCHELL PRODUCTS ¢ PLASTICIZERS 
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TWO HEADS 
ARE BETTER 
THAN ONE 







































The most difficult sizing problem 
can be solved by putting two heads 
together. Your man and a NORTH 


service man together, can do it. 


Every NORTH service man is a 
practical mill man with years of ex- 
perience in sizing problems. We are 
prepared to render our usual prompt 
efficient service to all of our cus- 
tomers. 


In cases where constructions of 
goods are being changed or changes 
in personnel have been made—caus- 
ing problems to arise, a phone call or 
letter will bring our service man. 





FINISHING SLASHING 
FINISH-RITE * WEAVE-WELL 
PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 
SHUTTLE 
GREASE-RITE 
TALLOW 





INCORPORATED 


Manufacturing Chemists 


| P.O. BOX 92, P. O. BOX 844, 
MARIETTA, GEORGIA ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


TELEPHONES: Atianta RAymond 2196 — Marietta 250 





RSS 






> 
i, ~~ 


KNOXALL 


ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 





Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
ies Pinecrest Aue. Seeater, Ga. 785 W. ores Caine sa N. J. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 

RALPH GOSSETT WILLIAM J. MOOPE 
15 Augusta Street Telephone 150 
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IMPART LIFE AND BEAUTY 
to your FABRICS ........ 


by the well-known Hygrolit Cloth Conditioning Machine, Model P-3. 
A uniformly controlled Hygrolit mist softens the fabric, creates a rich 
and fluffy hand, and restores natural moisture lost in previous 
operations. 


Write for descriptive folder No. 739A. 


KEARNY MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


KEARNY, N. J. GREENVILLE, S. C. 





Montreal Mexico Sao Paulo Buenos Aires Antwerp 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A COMPLETE LINE 
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Rockwood-Southern 

Short Center Drives OF MECHANICAL 
Paper and Metal Pulleys DRIVE EQUIPMENT 
Bushings and Accessories ® Southern ate eee 

Bip. you prompt “One-Stop 

spather Petting Service on a complete line 
V-Belts and Sheaves of mechanical drive equip- 
ie ment, that will save you 
Veelos Adjustable V-Belts time and money. Let our 
Wieiteshouss engineers assist you in 
Motors modernizing your drives. 


SOUTHERN Betti Company, 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
ene = & GEORGIA 
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OILLESS BEARINGS _.ca 


You Can*’t Mateh HERMAS 
CLOSE-TO-THE-SEAM 
SHEARING 


Hermas Shears clear cloth so close 
to the seams that only 8 inches of the 
entire piece is left for hand-shearing. 


The four separately motor-driven 
knife rolls stop one at a time, to let 


the seam go past them just long IN DIFFE 
enough to allow the seam to pass the pri MANY 

knives individually, without raising i RENT 
the cloth or lowering the cloth rests. 

The cloth remains taut at all times. IONS 


Constant Speeds of 100 yards or 
more a minute are maintained on 


Hermas Shears in actual mill opera- “OQUTWE ARS THE BEST 














tion, removing every hanging thread 
from face, back and selvage of the 

goods in one run through, with only BRONZE METAL” 
8 inches of uncleared cloth to every 
piece of goods at the seam. 


There are no weak points or com- 
plicated gadgets on a Hermas Shear 
to require time out for adjustment or 
repair. These shears are designed 20 years 
and built by 


HERMAS MACHINE COMPANY 


America's Only Exclusive Specialists 
in Clothroom Equipment. 


Hawthorne New Jersey 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Ross Whitehead & Co., Limited Unisel, Ltd. ~ 
Toronto and Montreal, Canada Manchester, England RGU OILLESS 
BEARING 









without 
a drink— 





EXPORT DIVISION 


Francis H. Love me 
46 Cedar St., New York City ' YN Gi(e0 86. 
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THE SPINNER KNOWS... 


Yes, the spinner that uses superior Dary Ring Travelers knows that he is 
certain of superior performance .. . certain of consistent uniformity and 
wearability that will permit higher spindle speeds. 

This spinner knows also that there is a ae Ring Traveler for all cotton, 
wool, worsted, silk and rayon yarns and that his Dary representative stands 
ready always to help him work out any spinning or twisting traveler problem 
that arises. . 

Join Dary's family of satisfied spinners .. . 
many of the country's finest Textile Mills. 


Ask to see your Dary representative today! 


a family with members in 


- 
pL 
aa 


() THEDARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











SERVE EIGHT GREAT SOUTHERN CITIES 
ATLANTA The Ansley 
BIRMINGHAM The Tutwiler 

NEW ORLEANS The St. Charles 
SAVANNAH The Savannah 
NASHVILLE The Andrew Jackson 
MONTGOMERY The Jefferson Davis 
LOUISVILLE The Kentucky 
GREENSBORO The O. Henry 











Daily Hosts wre thaw 10,000 Gusts 


CARLING DINKLER, sient ; 
CARLING DINKLER, Jr., Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
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SPINDLE TAPE 
LACING EQUIPMENT 





Lace spindle tapes 10 times faster with 
Clipper No. 25 Spindle Tape Hooks. 
Tapes can be prepared in advance so 

frame is shut down only long enough to place new tape 
on the pulleys and join ends with connecting pin. Tapes 
run true—last longer—run smoother—require less 
tension—VIBRATION IS ELIMINATED 


CONDENSER TAPE LACING EQUIPMENT 


Lace condenser tapes with Clipper No. 
25 Condenser Tape Hooks. Clipper laced 
tapes, prepared in advance, can be 
installed in a fraction of the time required 
for endless tapes. Tape may be purchased 
in the roll at considerable saving. 


CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 














QUALITY SHUTTLES = 
 @ 
WATSON-WILLIAMS 


have led the field for 116 years. 


Count on our representatives to help you solve your shuttle 
problems and to fill your shuttle needs. 


Southern Representatives: 

WATSON and DESMOND, Clifton E. Watson and S. P. V. Desmond, 
118% West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., John W. LITTLEFIELD, 
810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Walter F. DABOLL, 703 
Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 

Northern Representative: 

G. C. BURBANK, 32 Beaconsfield Road, Worcester, Mass. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. maivury, mass. 














J. E. SIRRINE & CO. 


GREENVILLE ¢e SOUTH CAROLINA 








TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS - 
BLEACHERIES - STEAM UTILIZATION - 
WATER « WASTE DISPOSAL 


KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 


STEAM POWER PLANTS 
* APPRAISALS + PLANS «+ REPORTS 
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Provides Greater Capacity 
... at Lower Drying Cost! 


Greater drying capacity per lineal foot of frame , 


makes the cost of drying much less, in this newest 
"NATIONAL" Tenter Housing . . . designed espe- 


cially for the high-speed frames now available. 


Design and construction of the SR-4 are based on 
the principle of plenty of air horsepower and its 
efficient conversion into maximum drying ca- 
pacity. Sure, it costs a little more to run. . . look 
at that motor line-up; but it is the resu/t cost that 
counts ... and customer records prove important 
savings in the cost per yard of goods dried. 


Other features of the "NATIONAL" SR-4 include 
a continuous filter screen that removes all lint 
from the circulating air; a low ceiling, allowing 
approximately 10’ headroom; greater accessibility 
. .. two doors to each section, one on either side, 
and a full-length aisle along the fan side. 


x «KK « 


Send for our representative who will give you eee 
information on the SR-4 and other “NATIONAL” machines 
and equipment. No obligation, of course. 


Ty 


THE NATIONAL DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
N. HANCOCK ST. and LEHIGH AVE., PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. 


New England Agent—-C. H. INGALLS, Providence, R. |. 
ERR Saree Ce IRR «re RNR Th RAR REINER RE RIC. Ny, 
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Mr. 
SUPERINTENDENT 





” a aa 


Are You Interested 
in Improving Your--- 


1. SPINDLE LUBRICATION? 
0. COMB BOX LUBRICATION? 














3. LOOM LUBRICATION? 
4. TWISTER RING LUBRICATION? 





5, BALL BEARING LUBRICATION? 


if so-- 
Please mail the coupon below. 


est textile organ- 
uth have in- 
and reduced 
Oil Company 
and Lubri- 


Many of the larg 
izations in the So 
creased production 
costs by using Pure 
Engineering Service 





To: 


industrial Dept. of 
Wofford Oil Co.,-P.0. Box 4147-Atlanta 2, 62. 
The Pure Oil Co.,-P.0. Box 156-Birmingham, Ala. 


The Pure Oil Co.,-P.0. Box 9607-Charlotte, N.C. 

















i more 
I would like to discuss one or 


of the above types of a. ane 
your engineer in yerncrne whatso- 
stand there is no genni ni 
ever on my part in accep 


























service. 

25 de (Superintendent) . a 
ee eee enna 
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DENMAN 


LUG STRAPS 
HOLD-UPS 


Lowest Cost Per Loom Per Year 


Je Verrell Machine (o.%. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


weg F. Notman, Needham, Mass. ... . N. E. States 

W. 8S. Jasper, inc., Elizabeth, N. J., Penn., N. Y. and N. J. 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton & Montreal . . Canada 
Geo. Thomas & Co.., Manchester. Eng. European Agent 


PICKERS 








CARBOMATIC INFRA-RED 


GAS OR ELECTRIC UNITS 
DRYING « CURING « CARBONIZING « SINGEING 





PRODUCING: a —4 


e GREATER SPEED 
e GREATER ACCURACY OF CONTROL 
e INCREASED PRODUCTION : 
e GREATER UNIFORMITY 
e FREE FROM " ee af 
TORCHING | ‘a es _ =o 





























An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits 
thru this. publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 


ee ee 





65% 
OF OUR 
ORDERS 

ARE 
REPEATS 








Our Engineering Department will All equipment guaranteed and in 
gladly show you how Carbomatic conformity with insurance com- 
will improve your production panies’ requirements. 

without any obligation. 


If it's INFRA-RED—be sure it's CARBOMATIC 
Send for Folder C-2 


INFRA-RED DIVISION 


CARBOMATIC CORPORATION 


La WEST 63rd STREET e NEW YORK 23,N. Y. , 
Sac 














LAZENBY 
FILLING WINDERS 


Produce Filling of maximum yardage in Cop, 
Butt and Bobbin form for plain or automatic 
looms at minimum operating cost and main- 
tenance. 

Send us a small supply of your yarn for 
Test-Wind Report and Catalog. 


F. A. LAZENBY & COMPANY 
3106 ELM AVE., BALTIMORE 11, MD. 




















We Manufacture All Types of 


TEXTILE APRONS 


* 
We Rebuild All Kinds of 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


We have recently added a complete Engineering Service and are 
capable of making designs and layouts for the installation of 
machinery under supervision of licensed engineer. 

We stock parts and supplies for ali textile machinery. No job 
too small or too large. 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
BOX 1245 PHONE 3-9831 


CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 








ca 


RON RT, BR NES 
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5 Exclusive U.S. Bevel-Edge’ 


PME MEI cast UNG wite a 1“ 





The bevel parallels the natural path 
of the yarn — hence you get smoother 
running at a critical point in the spin- 
ning and twisting = A sum- 
mary of the remarks from users indi- 
cates these advantages: 





1. Less loading up of travelers 4. Much lower end breakage— 


on cotton. frequently 8 to 10 fewer per 
2. Less fly waste on woolen. hour. 
3. Minimizes splitendsonrayon, 5. More uniform tension—more 
and silk. uniform yarn. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President & Treasurer 
Providence, Rhode Island 


“U. 5S.” Men Give you Prompt Service! 


W. P. VAUGHAN—W. H. ROSE—Greenville, S. C.—Box 792—Phone 3031 
0. B. LAND—Athens, Georgia—Box 1187—Phone 478 
5 T. L. MAYNARD—Belmont, N. C.—Box 456—Phone 115 
M. L. qt eer Philadelphia—Box 7234—Trinity (438 
H. R. FISHER—Concord, N. C.—Box 83—Phone 8988 
Cc. W. SMITH——H: J. SMITH—L. H. MELLOR, JR.—Providence—Gaspee 0100 








U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 
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TYPE CMR SHEAR 


With Electronic Seam Protector 


Our latest type C M R Shear completely removes selvage 
and surface threads from cottons, rayons and silks, at the 
highest cloth speed of any machine built. It operates more 
efficiently, gives better results and greater production. The 
highly sensitive automatic seam protector, electronically 
controlled, gives complete full-width protection on all 
seams. 


Send for New Bulletin No. 335A 


Curtis .@/ Ylarlle 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, “MASSACHUSETTS . 














Zor Rewelting Iu 


SANFORIZING 


AQUAKAL 74 


is quick and effective 


Also a fast wetting agent and 
penetrant for dyeing packages, 
piece goods, skeins and raw stock. 


Or wherever fast, even wetting 
and penetration are necessary. 









MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
427 MOYER ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett T 
Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 221, Griftin, Ga. — Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C. 








TRAVELER CoO. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
aylor, Southern Agent 








All Kinds of 
CARD 
CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 
CLOTHING 


NATIONAL RING 

















PEGGED and GLUED 
BRISTLES Stay Put! 





E—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last from 10 
RR Bg Be ag WR EN OS gt ~ 
WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia first dips the bristles and 
fiber in glue, then they are permanently pegged in. 
t from collecting on rolls, Gastonia ints 
with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, glossy h. 
Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight is paid one way. 
CG. E. HONEYCUTT, PRES. AND MGR. 


ASTONIA BRUSH Co. 
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GASTONIA, N. C.— 











4 
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DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 
GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
MARSEILLES 









Plants at CINCINNATI ~- JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N.Y 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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OQ fe y ° 
(Snsul ling & MYlsWe C4 
é TO THE 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


for OVER THIRTY YEARS 


* OPERATING METHODS 
*% MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
* COST METHODS 
* COST CONTROL 


* MODERNIZATION 
COUNSEL 


* SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


BARNES 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATES INC. 


318 MONTGOMERY BLDG., 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


ROSTON, 





lO HIGH STREET MASS. 
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The IDEAL BASKET for 
: LOOPERS 

SEAMERS 

| RIBBERS 
GENERAL 


w.T. LANE §& BROS, Inc. 


i Manufacturers : POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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FOR MORE J ANDUBETTER 
RAYON WARP SIZING® 


Leaditg mills avehphire 


are using the modern 


Ci See Fe. age ee ea 
Ps. + 3 
; Tet: 
i 
=) ee apd 
‘ ‘f 
< sd ¥ 


Equipped. » with Stromal stretch 


i indicator . do Fingertip control 
of stretch. 


ig 


The sizer you will need to meet 
post-war competition 
* 
Write for our |2 page 
illustrated Booklet. 


Charles B. 


( MACHINE WORKS 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 











EATHER-OMETER 


@ The deteriorating effect of expo- 
. sure to weathering in actual use 
y must be known by textile manufac- 
turers. The Atlas Weather-Ometer 
brings these weathering conditions 
right into your laboratory where 
dyestuffs and fabrics can be tested 
and reliable results obtained. 


A few weeks exposure in the 
: | Weather-Ometer with a cycle of 





controlled light, water spray, and 
selected temperature and humidity, 
equals years of outdoor service. Safe 
i. to operate 24 hours a day without 
. attention. 





| Used all over the world — Weather- 
: Ometers, Launder-Ometers, Fade-Ometer: 





ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 


361 West Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 





THE SAME FEATURES PLUS | 














DRUM MOR SOAP 


NOW A VAILABLE 
in Ylakes 


SUDS BETTER 


You'll be hearing as much about the new DRUMMOND 


FLAKES now as about DRUMMOND SOAP in the past! 


Drummond Flakes are ideal for the textile industry be- 
cause they are so easy to use! And you couldn't get a flake 
that suds better! All this, and at the same time having the 
qualities of Drummond Soap: high body with low alkali 
content ... leaves fabric perfectly clean with softest feel, 
brighter colors and whiter whites. 

Try Drummond Flakes and note the difference in your 
fabrics. Drummond Soap is available in a big way, too. It’s 
a matter of whether you prefer Flakes or Solid. You can’t 
go wrong if they’re DRUMMOND. 

Want to try DRUMMOND Flakes and Soap? Just write 
us today for free working samples and test them on your 
own goods. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


eo ee ee ee ee 





BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 





DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. Page is 8 col- 
umns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to page. Space measured by 
even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 columns in width. Column width 
2% inches. Rates based on the total space used in one year. 


Per Inch Per Inch 

SRE OE PS ge $6.00 BO eer ne $4.50 

ERR 5.50 fF aS Seles ee 4.25 

EE a er 5.25 SE Soe 4.00 

ee 5.00 200 or more inches_____ 3.75 


ee 


en a a a ee - * 


UNDISPLAYED 
Positions wanted .05 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 
per insertion. Cash with order. Box number address care of 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., count as eight words. 
Advertisements for help wanted, equipment for sale, for rent 
or wanted, and professional cards are accepted at display rates 


only. 














DYESTUFFS 


WANTED 


WANTED 
COTTON YARNS 


Will buy your surplus and obso- 
lete dyes and chemicals for cash. 


NEW ENGLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
91 Oliver St. Boston, Mass. 








Second hand in card room, first shift; 
and second hand in spinning room, 
second shift; must be sober, hard 
worker and good handler of help. Top 
pay. Address Box 867, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 








We Pay Highest Cash Prices 


EASTERN YARN COMPANY 
241 Charles Street Providence, R. |. 














WANTED 


Superintendent thoroughly familiar with 
Komet Links and Links machines for 
mill in North Oarolina. Excellent oppor- 
tunity. Address Box 874, c/o COTTON, 








Commission Warping and Slashing 


From warps, tubes or cones, on loom beams up 
to 72 inches wide. Also beaming, ball warping. 
quilling, coning and tubing. 


HARVART PLUSH CO., INC. 


WANTED 


Weave room overseer, first shift; 
must be sober, hard worker and 
good handler of help. Top pay. Ad- 


Grant Bldg., Atlanta 38, Ga. P. O. 
Fall River, Mass. 








©. Box 867, Rear of 207 Pleasant Street 


dress Box 872, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 





Tel. 7-9329 or 7-9320 




















PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charictte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former member Examining Corps 


U. S$. Patent Office 











POSITION WANTED 


Experienced weave room overseer would like to 
have job with some reliable concern. Am now 
employed, but would like to make a change for 
excellent reason. Am experienced on C S K and 


Draper . also Lowe 
~ Me. eae Be 865 ye Oo 

on. . , 
Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. a 











FOR SALE! 


l—Foster model 101 Tube Winder, serial No. 
529-M, 100 spindles, 50 spindles having emul- 
sion attachments; driven by 2—550 volt motors. 


JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
10 Purchase St. Tel. 8-5616 Fall River, Mass. 








WANTED 


Would like to purchase 3 or 4 Legger 
Reading Full Fashioned hosiery machines 
with round heel. Prefer 24 sec. or 30 sec. 
45 gauge or 51 gauge. All communica- 
tions confidential. Address Box 877, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 








WANTED 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER — Needed by large 
textile organization in the South, a mechanical 
neer with college degree and several years’ 
plant experience in handling boilers, mechanical 
and maintenance problems. A real opportunity 
for the right man. Address Box 78, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 











Your Advertisement 


will produce results at small cost. Do you desire a post- 
tion? Do you desire a good man to fill a vacancy in your 
mill? Do you desire your business or professional card 


placed before the textile industries? 


Why not try an advertisement on this page of 
COTTON? Its 16,500 copies per month reach the tex- 


tile executives, superintendents and heads of depart- 
ments throughout the industry. 


GRANT BUILDING 


on This Page 


Note the rates above and send 


in your advertisement today. 


COTTON 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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FOR SALE 


1—Flock Stencil Print machine, 
complete with extra flock, sten- 


cils, etc. 

1—Proctor & Schwartz 4-Unit Air- 
lay Dryer. 

1—V.V. 40’ Tenter Frame, 60”, 
with M. & W. S. 8. clips. 

1—National revolving stick loop 
dryer, 86”. 


2—-Butterworth hydraulic Calen- 
ders, 100 and 30 tons, complete 
with Accum. and motors. 
20—C & K 76” Heavy Duck Looms. 
1—Gessner 72” Vacuum Extractor. 
1—V.V. 50” Vacuum Extractor. 
3—V.V. 4’ S.S. Dye Becks, com- 
plete with motors and drives. 
1—P & S 84” Pin Dryer. 
2—S-D 22 and 20-arm skein dye- 
ing machines. 
3—K&W monel lined skein dyers. 
2—James Hunter No. 10 Fulling 
Mills. 
1—Cast Iron Ager, 18’ long. 
4—-60” Monel Lined Dye Jiggs. 
8—Universal No. 90 and No. 50 
Winders. 
3—K&G & V.V. 60” Rubber Lined 
Extractors. 
1—V.V. 42” Copper Lined Extrac- 


tor. 
1—Cast Iron Ager, 18’ Long 
350—Draper Model E & K 45” RS. 
Looms. 
380—F & J Tape Driven Twisters, 
41%” ring. os 
14—-Copper Cans, 84”, 90”-100”. 
15—New S.S. Cans, 66” face, com- 
plete with motor and drive. 


p THE KEY 10 SAVING TIME AND MONEY 
Ste aan ae ue ate ate ee bes ta sig a SThaapacce 
a 


"ea te SEO? 


$ COMPANY, INC. 


33-41 Berger Street 
PATERSON 2. N. J. 
Armory 4-6540. 
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WANTED 


MEN FOR SOUTHERN AND 
NORTHERN MILLS 


General manager, Southern cotton 
mill, attractive salary and bonus, an 
unusual opportunity; three cotton 
yarn superintendents; full-fashioned 
hosiery machine fixer $100 a week; 
designers and fabric men, rayons and 
cottons; textile school graduate for 
testing and laboratory work; knitting 
mill overseers and fixers; assistant 
overseer cotton carding; overseers 
and second hands for all departments. 
We invite correspondence (confidential) 


with employers seeking men and men 
seeking positions. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND 
SERVICE, INC. 


294 WASHINGTON, ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Over forty-five years in business 
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LIQUIDATING 


COMPLETE NARROW 
FABRICS PLANT 


3d—Fletcher Type Looms 
1—Sample Loom 
1—Warper 

d—-Quillers 


ALL AUXILIARY EQUIP- 
MENT. PLANT NOW OPER- 


ATING. 


WOOLEN SPINNING 
EQUIPMENT 


9—Platt Cards. 

10—Platt Mules 336 Spindles 
Ea. 

1—Burr Picker 

1—Bale Breaker 

1—Davis & Furber 42” 
Picker 

3— Winders 

6—Jack Spoolers 


KNITTING PLANT 


o00—Circular Rib, latch needle knitting machines 
12” to 16”, 10, 11, 12 cut. 


REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Sales Office: 40 WORTH STREET, NYC. 
Telephone CO* 7-1591. 








LONG ESTABLISHED REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


Among other considerations, you may realize 
certain desirable tax advantages 


We are Principals and act only in strictest confidence, 
retaining personnel wherever possible. Address 


BOX 1223, 1474 B'WAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 








POSITION WANTED 


Desire to make higher salary. Let me 
send you my qualifications on carding, 
spinning, twisting and winding. Good 
references. Address Box 876, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 











WANTED 
General Manager 


By medium Southern grey goods mill in 
Carolinas. Must have had experience as 
a buyer and classifier of cotton. Reply in 
confidence, stating past experience and 
salary expected. If acceptable, references 
will be required. Address Box 875, ¢/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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ATTENTION— 
YARN MILLS 


Knitting mill, making polo 
shirt fabrics and others, 25,000 
lbs. a week capacity, good sales 
staff, interested in forming fab- 
rics department with cotton 
spinner making from 18/1 to 
24/1 natural or colors, combed 
or carded. Address Box 866, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 
3, Ga. 
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A low cost synthetic organic compound of 
exceptionally hich detergent value. Effec- 


tive in hard water. acid. or alkaline baths. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


ASSISTANT 


Wetting Agent . 
Normalizer 
For All Fabrics 


. Dyeing Assistant ... Water 
’roduces Brighter Shades 


Etfective in hard water. acid or atkaline baths 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 









For over 80 years the 
Southern textile industry 
has looked to Cole for de- 
sign, fabrication and erec- 
tion of elevated tanks for 
sprinkler and general 
service. 









Based on long experience 
with textile requirements, 
Cole elevated tanks are 
correct in design. Their 
simplicity contributes to 
their low cost of mainte- 
nance. 




















Our experienced engineer- 
ing department is at your 
service to assist in solving 
your problems. Write for 
our general catalog— 
“Tank Talk.” 
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Abbott Machine Co. ........ 36 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. ......... ° 
Air-Perme-Ator Mfg. Co. ..... 135 
Aldrich Machine Works ..... 54 
Dee). Dee cccucennees 91 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co..15 and 32 
Althouse Chemical Co. ...... 
Aluminum Oo. of America ... on 
Alvey-Ferguson Oo. ......... 126 


Amalgamated Chemical Corp...173 
American Air Filter Co., Inc... 20 
American Aniline Products 


ae, «ee60000068 17 
American Associated "Consult- 

i rs Pree See 204 
American Cyanamid & Chemical 
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American Magnesium Oorp. . 
American Moistening Co. 


American Monorail Co. ...... 83 
American Paper Tube Co. ....218 
American Steel & Wire Co. ... 39 
American Viscose Corp. ...... 183 
Amplex Division of Chrysler 
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Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. Te. 
Aridye Division .........+¢- e 
Arkansas Company, Inc. ....116 
Armour & Co 
Armstrong Cork Oo. ......... 11 
Arnold, Hoffman & 
-+«..-inside Front Cover 
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Ashworth Bros., a Se 6 
Atlanta Envelope nt naodw eee e 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. ...2138 
Atwood Division ........... 119 
Augusta Ohemical Oo. ........ ° 
Automatic Transportation Co.. 19 
RS Ge o6ccs dcvicrces 187 
B 

Pe Ee. aa ciioe 0% err | | 
Baker & Adamson Div. ...... * 
Barber-Colman Oo. .........- 189 
Barnes Textile Associates, Inc.212 
Becco Sales Corp. ........+. 45 
Best & Oo., Edward H. ...... 206 
Birch Brothers, Inc. ........ ® 
Blickman, Inc., 8. ........ a6 oe 
Bond Co., Charles ....ceces- ® 
Borne, Scrymser Co.......... 196 
Brinton iin Une 60seeo bhoene 187 
Brown Instrument ae. chee ke 


Bunting Brass & Bronze Co... 18 
Burkart Schier Chemical Oo ..216 
eines ns Dy & Sons OCo., 


CES EN Speke Tre 87 
C 
Caleo Chemical Division ..... 47 
Cameron Machine Oo. ....... ad 
Carbomatic Oorporation ..... 210 
Oarborundum O00. ....e.c0-. 193 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp .. 89 
Caer GOR. coccdecccsesscuar 
Carter, Inc., A. B S 


Ciba Co., Inc. Sr ee Pe ° 
Clark Tructractor Se rere * 
Olassified Ads ...... 214 and 215 
Cleveland Tramrail Division . 
Clinton Industries, Inc. ...... * 
Clipper Belt Lacer a ES 208 
Clover Leaf Mfg. Co. ........ 151 
Cocker Machine & Foundry 

EP rr Snr 113 
Cole Mfg. is a Me cw he’v ems 216 


Colgate- Palmolive-Peet Co. ... 
Jolumbia Chemical Division... 5 


Columbia Steel Co. ..... oove 88 
Columbia Supply Oo. ........ is 
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Orawford Mfg. Oo. .......... 186 


amgeee & Knowles Loom 
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Outlier, Reger W. ..cccocecces 137 
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Darnell Corp, Ltd. .......... 149 
Dary Ring Traveler Oo. ..... 208 


— Rubber Mfg. 


dbAcmbbe 0 be 58 and 101 

nenenh: Bradley Stencil 

Machine Oorp. ........-. * 
Diamond Alkali Co. ........ 212 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., .. 

ae 153 
Dodenhoff Oo., W. D. ...... 151 
Dodge Mfg. Corp. A ee ee ad 
Dommerich & Oo., L. F. ..... ° 
Dow Chemical Co. 

(Dowicide Div.) ....... 88 


Dow Chemical Oo. 


(Magnesium Div.) ...... ° 
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Jenkins Son’s, Inc., M. W. ..136 
Johnson Bronze Co. .......-. 


SORMOOR GOED .ccccccsccecsss 203 
Johnson Machine Works 

ns Ee -@ a6 3 ohh o's Gea 213 
i ee Ci tek ewe ee eae 211 
Kaumagraph Oo. .........+.+. 185 
Kearny Mfg. Co., Imc. ...... 206 
Keever Starch Co. .......... 201 
Kidde & Co., Inc., Walter.... * 
Knox Corporation .......... 175 
L 
Lane & Bros., Inc., W. T. ..213 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. ...... 187 


Lawlor Co., 8. C. 
Lawrence Leather Oo., A. CG. . 41 
Lazenby & Co., Inc., F. A.....210 


Libbey-Owens- Ford Glass Co.. es 
Loper Co., Ralph E. ........ 185 
Lunkenheimer i sch aan nds ° 
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Manhattan Rubber Division .. 21 
Marquette Metal Products 


ts - eeccs'a keene Front Cover 
Mathews Oonveyor Co. ...... 128 
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McLeod Leather & Belting Co. * 
McPherson Company ........ 151 
Meadows Mfg. Co. .......... . 
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Meinhard, Greeff & Co. ..... 
Merrow Machine Co. ........ 204 
Minot, Hooper & Co. ........ 40 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ..... 25 
Morton Machine Works ...... ad 
Mountain City Foundry & 

BOGED Ge as bee o's os * 
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National Aniline Division .... 37 
National Drying Machinery 


Co., Inc 
National Oil Products Gk ose 
National Ring Traveler Co. ..212 


National Tube Oo. ...... Swe ae 
New Departure Div. ........ 85 
New England Bobbin & 

ES ee a ad 


New England Products Oo. ..214 

New York & New Jersey 
Tmbricamt Oo. ....cccces 109 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings 


CTS Ci i etek do's » » o.0nd 125 
North, Inc., Frank G. ...... 206 
Oo 
Oakite Products, Inc. ....... 202 
COD. Gb bes cceidbnic dd ix 123 
O’Connor & Oo., John T. ...197 
Onyx Oil & Ohemical Co. ....190 
p 
Parks-Cramer Oo. ...........188 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. ... 211 
OE RE a 107 


Pittsburgh-Corning 
Oorp Inside Back Cover 
Pittsburgh ‘Plate Glass Co. 
(Columbia Chemical Div). 5 
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i, GE Wo ceuhecece 
Powell ORs ab esdéisele. * 
Powers Regulator Co. ....... 134 
Precision Gear & Machine Co.. * 
: od & Gamble Distributing 

coddsesewbbdboectéicoeed 120 
Proctor & Schwartz, 
mee. «ds cavbeus 124 and a. 
Pure Oil BA eben ea tar islane 
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Railway Supply & Mfg. Co. ..129 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 

Manhattan Rubber Div. . 21 
Raymond Service, Inc., 


CG I gh. Bei eted 215 
Raytheon Mfg. Oo. ......... 81 
Redman Card Clothing Oo....-812 
Red Ray Mfg. Co. .......... 202 
Reeves Pulley Co. .......... 189 
Refined Products Oo. ........ 147 
Reiner, Inc., Robert ........ 163 


ore eo fe fteeeseseeee2.’°ee*#e#ee#*e 


Repubife Textile Equip. Co. ..215 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. ag 


Riverside & Dan River Cotton 


Pn ie he ~ owe wee ee ee “ 
ee Ge ts occas edad seuss * 
eee a eee Ga cs eo CS 0d 60 
Roy & Son Oo., B. S. ......198 
Royce Chemical Co. ........ sd 
S 
Saco-Lowell Shops .......... 6 


Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc. . 27 
Schieren Co., Chas. A ....... s 


Scholler Bros., Imc. ......-- 185 
Scott Testers, Inc. .......... e 
Scott & Williams, Inc. ...... 158 
Selig Company ......-.seee: 200 
Seydel-Woolley & Co. ...... 103 
EE NE, wo oscccsecen 95 
Showalter Co., A. J. ....+.-. 210 
Sinclair Refining Oo., Inc....131 
Sirrine & Co., Jd. EB. ........ 208 
S. K. F. Industries, ee 
Smith, Drum & Co. i a i all 51 
Socony- Vacuum Oil Oo., Inc. . 13 
Solvay Sales Corp ........ 200 
Sonoco Products Co. ........ 140 
Southern Belting Co. ........ 206 
Southern Shuttles Div. ..... 203 
Staley Mfg. Co.. A. E. ...... 
Standard Brands, Inc. ...... 57 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. . * 
Standard Fabricators, Inc. ...123 
Standard Oil Company ...... ° 
Standard Pressed Steel Oo. .. * 
Standard Soap Oo. ......... 213 
Steelecote Mfg. Co. ......... 201 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. ...... 203 
Stein Hall & Co., Inc. ....... 144 
Sterling Ring Traveler Co. ..200 
Stewart-Warner Corp. ...... 91 


Supreme Knitting Machine Co. 
Sylvania Industrial Corp. .... * 


Talcott, Inc., James ........ 50 
Taylor Instrument Companies * 
Tennant Oe., G. Ts cocccccecs 0 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and 

Matives4? GO, ..ccocssnes 89 
Tennessee Eastman Corp. ...111 
Terrell Co., Inc. .... 29 and 210 
es CO gc kt-cek en eetwner 2 
Temtse Aprem Oc. ..ccccssss 149 
Textile Banking Oo. ........ 22 
Textile Machine Works 

cits skuoees 167 and 168 
Tide-Water Associated Oil Co. 33 
Torrington Co. ...... 177 and 178 
Treasury Dept. ...-ccoscosess 194 


Trust Company of Georgia ...133 
Tull Metal & Supply Co., 
J. M. 


U 

Union Special Machine Co. ..121 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. .. * 
U. 8. Ring Traveler Co. ....211 


U. &. Bteeie Cer. cccccccces 39 
U. 8S. Testing Oo., Ine. * 
Universal Winding Co. 16 ‘and 28 
Vv 

Van Viaanderen Machine Co. 23 
Veeder Root, Inc. ....Back Cover 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. .... 4 
W 

Wallerstein Oo., Inc. ........ 17 
WO BED bbbes cccce 214 and 215 
Warwick Chemical Co. ...... 
Watson-Williams Mfg. Co. .. "208 


Werner Textile Consultants, ‘ 
Pe wi dil tees ogee e's 66 
West Point Fdy. & Mach. Co. 89 

Westinghouse Electric. Corp 
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Westinghouse Electric Corp 


(Textile Industry) ...... * 
Wheeler Reflector Oo. ...... * 
Whitehead Mchy Oo., Troy ..210 
Whitin Machine Works ...... * 
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17 
Whitman OCo., Inc., William .199 
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Wicaco Machine Corp. reer 198 
Wildman Mfg. Co. .......... 165 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 
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Wolf & Oo., Jacques ........ 143 
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nAPIUA 


for de-sizing cottons, 


rayons and mixed goods 


Assures rapid, dependable 
de-sizing. 


Our technical staff always at 
your service. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


18BO MADISON AVENUE e NEW YORK 16 











Adding new capacity 
QUICK — with rings! 


There are two ways to increase production through rings: 
1. Replace badly worn rings with new DIAMOND FINISH, 
bringing speeds back up to maximum. 2. Introduce our 
Eadie speed rings wherever applicable, yielding very sub- 
stantial gains. And remember — the famous DIAMOND 
FINISH high polish assures trouble-free starting as well as 
maximum life. 


WHITINSVILLE ‘"*** 


SPINNING REInG CO. 








Makers of Spinning and 2 tl Swister Rings since 1873 
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ractically standard equipment 


for C&K Type S Shuttle 


Crompton & Knowles Type S Shut- 
tle Changing Looms have been synon- 
ymous with progress in rayon weaving 
and A.P.T. Quills have been standard 
equipment for all major installations 
and for most minor installations. 

This quill is made of laminated 
paper, impregnated for moisture re- 
sistance and hardened by baking, and 
is equipped with a long metal ferrule 

which permits the electric feeler 
motion to function properly under all 









conditions. It is the only quill which 
has proved successful in this respect 
for all types of yarn. 

Other advantages of A.P.T. Yarn 
Carriers include long life, light weight, 
free but controlled delivery, perfect 
balance, resistance to splitting, splin- 
tering, chipping and distortion, and 
low ultimate cost. 

Let A.P.T. Yarn Carriers help YOU 
to progress in the spinning, twisting or 
weaving of all types of fibres. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 © WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Sales Representatives: Jesse Hodges, P. O. Box 784, Charlotte, N. C. 
James L. Coffield, Jr., 360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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The plus factor with PC GLASS BLOCKS... 






ANY mill managers—looking 
M for the best available means 
of improving their operating condt- 
tions — decided to use PC Glass 
Block construction. They have 
since learned by experience that 
PC Glass Blocks also effect actual 
savings in operating costs. 

Generous supplies of natural 
lisht—directed into remote areas— 
increase productive working space 
and reduce artificial lighting costs. 

The dead air-space inside the PC 
Glass Blocks gives even the larger 
panels sufficient insulating value to 
reduce heat losses, to decrease wear 
and tear on heating equipment, to 
effect savings in fuel costs. 

In PC Glass Block construction 
there is no sash—to need repairs, 
replacement or frequent repaint- 
ing—cleaning is quick, easy. That 
means important savings in main- 
tenance cost. 

When you are ready to go ahead 
with new buildings or to remodel 
present mills, you can count on PC 
Glass Blocks for improved appear- 
ance, better working conditions, 
long, trouble-free service — and 
actual money savings. Write today 
for complete information on PC 
Glass Blocks. Pittsburgh Corning 
Corporation, Room 312 632 Du- 
quesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


- Also makers of PC Foameglas Insulation - 


IMIG LASS BLOCKS 
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-.oin VEEDER-ROOT 


2-3 COUNTERS. e¢ 
that give you better 


“‘COUNTROL 
Re A AAA NE EEO IL ELE ETI be NE, 


wat One of the most important advances 

} is the adoption of plastics in the pro- 

’ duction of the new resetting figure wheels, which are 
designed to resist over-throwing in all Veeder-Root 
Pick, Hank, and Lineal Measuring Counters of the 

2-3 type. To this use, plastics bring these new advantages: 






1. Greater wear-resistance. 






2. Clearer readability of figures. For plastics are naturally 
brighter white and sharper black . . . easy to clean. 


3. Easier to mold in the intricate inner design of this wheel 
—which is really a wheel within a wheel. 





You get these new advantages with every order for Veeder- We J oT : | 
Root Pick, Hank, Yardage and Knitting Machine Counters oe a 
of the 2-3 type... plus the engineered protection against over- 


throwing. Get in touch with your nearest Veeder-Root office : 
... have a Veeder-Root engineer show you this latest “first’”’ VE E y 7 R me q QO 0 T ‘ 
in Veeder-Root Countrol. i 


HARTFORD 2, CONN. GREENVILLE, S./ 




























